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rtillery post. Weight of today’s 


Communications: Fire instructions received at o 
largely by use of aluminum 


“walkie-talkie” has been brought down to 20 pounds 


Light. Strong Links for the Chain of Command ! 


Communication units...the links of the “command chain” 

need the light weight, strength and rustproof durability of aluminum 
They need aluminum for non-magnetic shielding, and for the 

highest electrical conductivity per pound. In shipment, many parts 
need the protection of aluminum foil...as do rations and medical 
supplies. The military uses of aluminum multiply...from planes and ri ‘ ated 
bazookas to radar towers and walkie-talkies! in the 
And the civilian uses of aluminum multiply no less amazingly 


rural Amer 

\luminum for your communications ...transmitters. antennas, receive! ¢ Rest power trensmanen 
And for your home-building...windows, gutters, reflective ‘ SRN © cluminum (ACSE 
insulation. More and more aluminum in refrigerators. washing 
machines, automobiles. Aluminum foil packages on your market 
shelves. And Reynolds Wrap. the pure aluminum foil, in your kitchen 

Military needs come first. but the goal of today’s product 
expansion is more aluminum tor civilian use too We lace a I 
hehting shortages and inflation while we fight aggression. Reynol 
working at that double job full time. full speed 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 


Defense needs limit 
Reynolds Wrap... 


= =e 
= > Return Flight Guaranteed! P| 
—= Yi l ean BER? £> 
The exponding primary aluminum pro f Reynolds Metals Compony = 


@ historic chapter in the compony's s of continuing growth 


6 REYNOLDS ALUMI 


T S vlah Bankhead in ‘The Big 
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Rubber helps squeeze 
cottonseed info salad oil 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


our dinner may taste better tonight 

because of what goes on here. Cot- 
tonseeds are hulled, crushed, steamed, 
and squeezed into oil that makes more 
=, salads, or shortening for 
flakier pie crusts. 

Those belts you see in the picture 
spin at top speed all day, supplying 
power for half the machinery in the 
plant. It’s a heavy load. The belts were 
wearing Out too soon, sometimes fail- 
ing in only 7 months. An entirely new 
kind of belt was needed. 

That’s when a B. F. Goodrich man 
suggested the B. F. Goodrich grommet 


belc—a different kind of V belt devel- 
oped and made only by B. F. Goodrich. 
A grommet is a tension member inside 
the belt. It’s made like a giant cable 
except that it’s endless—a cord loop 
made by winding heavy cord on itself. 
It makes a flexible belt but one that 
stands shocks and heavy loads. No 
other kind of belt has grommets; no 
other belt stands so much punishment 
or lasts so long. 

This is one of the first sets of grom- 
met belts ever installed. Instead of 
lasting 7 months, the BFG grommet 
belts have been at work 7 years, have 


already saved $1,750 in replacement 
costs, and are expected to run many 
years more. 

Here is a perfect example of B. F. 
Goodrich research which is constantly 
lengthening the life of rubber prod- 
ucts, and so reducing their cost to 
industry. It is the research you benefit 
by when you call in your BFG dis- 
tributor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Industrial & General Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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Ai you ask of the cash that you carry is to carry you through the day... 


But on CBS Radio, the pocket money of the average businessman ($30.15*) can do 
much more. It delivers advertising to 27,400 actual listeners—8,400 more than 
on any other network. (Based on average CBS Radio program, NRI, Nov. 4-10, 1951.) 


Among costs of doing business today, the low cost of radio is in a column by itself... 


and among networks, so is the low cost of CBS Radio. 


The cost-per-thousand listeners on CBS Radio—$1.10—is 30% less than on 
any other network. And whether you compare it with Medium ‘‘B”’ (a certain daily) 
or Medium ‘‘C’’(a certain weekly) or with any other through Medium ‘‘Z’’— 


OBS Radio delivers more circulation for the money and more advertising attention. 


Let your advertising talk where your customers listen most—on 


The CBS Radio Network 


w According to a survey of 16,000 businessmen. 





ONE-MAN-GANG... 


... it used to take ten men to stack materials only 
half as high as Charley now stacks them . . . that is, Charley and 
a Towmotor. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, regardless of the 
size of your business, you need Towmotor, the original fork lift 
truck; Towmotor, the one-man-gang. 
Representatives in principal 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 


For catalog, write 

Towmotor Corporation yi 0] Pal ha @) T 8) R 
Div. 2, 1226 E. 152nd 

St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. ee - SANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
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TWO NUTS ..TWO TORQUES..ONE WRENCH 


AN APPLICATION OF KELLER AIR TOOLS 


This workman assembles 
fire extinguishers two at a time 
with a Keller Air Tool. He in- 
serts a release valve at the top 
of each extinguisher and tight- 
ens it to exactly 550 inch- 
pounds of torque. He also 
inserts a safety plug at the 
bottom which must have 100 
in. /lb of torque. 


Two men formerly made 
this precision assembly. One 
put in the release valve while 
the other inserted the safety 


plug. Their output was 22 fire 
extinguishers per man-hour. 

Today with this set-up, one 
man assembles 53 extinguish- 
ers per hour—a gain of 140%. 

He drops a safety plug into 
a fixed socket under the vise, 
and starts it into the threaded 
cylinder by hand. Then the 
vise is closed (to prevent the 
cylinder from turning) and a 
release valve is started in the 
cylinder top. The wrench—a 
Keller Nut Setter under 52 


psi— drives home the release 
valve to 550 in. / Ib. 


Pressing a treadle opens the 
vise aud also drops the air 
pressure to 22 psi. Now the 
wrench revolves the whole 
cylinder, and at this reduced 
pressure it drives home the 
safety plug at the bottom to 
exactly 100 in./lb of torque. 


Here is another example of 
the cost-cutting opportunities 
made possible by air tools. Ap- 
plication engineers will gladly 
help you adapt Keller Tools 
to repetitive assembly jobs. 


i vee (ool knginttitd Co tndudiry 





KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH, 


AIR MOTORS «© AIR HOISTS © AIR HAMMERS © COMPRESSION RIVETERS © GRINDERS © DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS © NUT SETTERS 





use KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE! 


@ Your product, of course, will dictate the particular size, shape, color 
and arrangement of details that will most effectively attract the attention 
of potential purchasers. And in relation to your product, you should con- 
sider the unusual adaptability of Koppers Polystyrene. It can be molded 
to any practical shape and size. Its dimensional and heat stability assure 
exact fit between related members, and the beauty and stability of its 
color is unrivaled. 

On the technical side, the excellent molding characteristics of Koppers 
Polystyrene result in fewer weld lines, improved strain pattern, more 
uniform plasticizing of material in the cylinder, faster molding cycles 
resulting from setting at higher temperatures, and a more uniform 
cylinder feed. 

We welcome your inquiries as to the suitability of Koppers Polysty- 
rene for your product package. Technical data on its properties are 
available upon request. As always, we want to work with you to obtain 
the best results from your use of Polystyrene . . . to create novel designs, 
eye-catching beauty and maximum sales appeal in your packages at an 
economical cost. 


KOPPERS POLYSTYRENES give you all these advantages 





Low cost - Light weight — more pieces per pound - Excellent dimensional stability 


Exceptional clarity - Heat-distortion temperature range: 165°-200°F. 


Good chemical and moisture resistance - Tasteless and odorless - Unlimited color range 


KOPPERS PLASTICS MAKE MANY PRODUCTS BETTER 
AND MANY BETTER PRODUCTS POSSIBLE 


Koppers Plastics 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 





in BUSINESS 
this WEEK eee 


Voters . 


. . will be all but psychoanalyzed in 
months as the pollsters size up election 
trends—and fortify themselves against 
repeating 1948's mistake. F.-22 





Designers .. . 


. of electronic equipment see the 
transistor as the thing that may revolu- 
tionize their business. Here’s how it 
works, what it ' do P. 46 


Plastics Makers .. . 


. who've long been forced to be 
cautious in talking about what’s ahead, 
finally give you backstage glimpses 
of what they're designing for the fu- 
ture. P. 66 


Railroaders ... 


. are taking a new look at their 
passenger busin Maybe railroad pas- 
senger service made to pay after 


all. P. 128 


‘ Communists .. . 


; rang million votes in 
India’s electi That foreshadows a 
new battle—a nportant as that for 
China—to hold lia away from Mos 


cow. P. 185 
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Phillips scientists invented this unique elec- 
trical brain to help them solve quickly the un- 
wieldy mathematical equations encountered 
in infra-red and mass spectrometry. 


The Spectro Computer can solve simultane- 


Mathematics Made Easy... 


The girl who looks like a switchboard operator 
is actually at work with an ingenious mecha- 
nism called the Phillips 66 Spectro Computer. 


ous equations with up to ten unknowns... 
easily and with amazing speed. 

Not only in the petroleum industry, but in 
many other fields, the Spectro Computer will 
save time, save money, and improve the effi- 
ciency of plant control laboratories. 


It is another example of the results of basic 
research as practiced at Phillips. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





Eye {ccidents Cost 


You Can Cut this High Cost Yourself! $176,000,000 a year in 
LOST MAN-HOURS alone* 


—— 


If you have a defense contract (or goggle costing about $2.30 can pre- 
even if you haven't) the shortage of vent 98% of all eye injuries and pay *Estimate. | | eye injuries 
skilled workers is probably one of for itself in less than two hours of a — ae nia re, loyed worker 
your plant's most critical problems, skilled worker's time. Or write + wl a8 ei ae 


averaging $400 per injured 
Like many other companies perhaps American Optical Company, 411 man, 

you can obtain extra man-hours of Vision Park, Southbridge, Mass. 

production without adding a man or 


machine ...if you PREVENT COSTLY AO’s Industrial Program increases production, decreases accidents. Write today for free 
EYE ACCIDENTS! booklet “improved Industrial Vision.” 


Your AO Safety Products Repre- wa 
sentative can show you how a safety American M0) Optic ‘al 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS + BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Home builders and auto manufacturers don’t seem too deeply 
embedded in the gloom that engulfs so many people. 

Both industries, judged by present operations, are out to beat the 
marks predicted for them earlier this year. 

This is important in itself. Both are big employers. But their activity 
means even more because of the stimulus it gives other industries—pro- 
ducers of things they buy and employment of people who make them. 

* 

January saw 68,000 new dwellings started. That’s at an annual rate 
of almost 820,000—and January is always a slow month. 

To be sure, last month’s 68,000 is below record-breaking 1950 and 
fast-starting 1951. Yet it’s most encouraging. 

* 

Builders have plenty of shortages—materials, mortgage money, and 

buyers—but they apparently will try to take them as they come. 




















Most seem to think they can eke out on metals. And they know mort- 
gage money is available at a price. 

Buyers, however, still are to be heard from on mortgage money rates. 

The Federal Housing Administration and the Veterans Administration 
haven’t budged from their 44%4% and 4% figures. Stiffening in the money 
market elsewhere has mortgage lenders aloof to such interest rates. 

* 

Some building materials and home furnishing lines already are taking 

consolation from the outlook for housing. 








Lumber demand has improved—at least temporarily. Production is a 
shade above a year ago. Yet new orders and shipments top output. 

Carpet makers believe home building will help their market. This, at 
least, is one factor cited by Howard L. Shuttleworth, head of Mohawk Car- 
pet, in viewing the months ahead with restrained optimism. 

a 

Auto makers, after running well below allowable output early this 

year, pushed production up to about 100,000 cars last week. 





That, obviously, is at an annual rate of about 5-million cars (against 
general production estimates of 4-million for 1952). 

There is quiet talk, too, of an easier situation in materials. 

Trade observers believe present output can be maintained without too 


much trouble. 
° 


Demand for metals has fallen sharply in foreign markets. This, in 
combination with talk of larger consumer goods allocations in the last half 
of the year, points to satisfactory civilian supplies. 

€ 

Shifting currents in the international situation seem to be the main 

factors in weakening stock and commodity markets (page 176). 











The feeling is that the shooting is just about over in Korea, even 
though truce negotiations may still face much wrangling (page 183). And 
developments in Europe indicate a still slower Atlantic buildup. 

Early in the week stocks of commodity producers turned acutely weak 
in London. Pressure in New York followed quickly. 

e 
Ocean shipping rates pointed lower this week. Sudden slackening in 
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demand for commodities lessened the pressure for bottoms. Then, too, 
lower-cost cargo means smaller shipping charges. 
* 
Steel surpluses, when they come, will at least be well publicized 





Scrap prices are down for the first time in over a year, declares Iron 
Age. It turns out the magazine is talking about scrap for iron castings. Yet 
optimism is rising in mill circles on steel-making scrap, too. 

Output is cut by Allegheny-Ludium. But again there’s a catch. 
It’s a specialized product—-silicon steel for electrical goods. 








Cold-rolled strip isn’t short, and controls are unrealistic. So says Charles 


M. Beeghly, vice-president of Cold Metal Products. This, if fully borne out, 
might be a real straw in the wind. 





- 

Meat prices aren't an accepted economic indicator. Yet it can be 
argued that people put meat on the table as long as they can afford it 
And meat has bellwethered the inflation throughout the postwar years 

Meat now has gone down at wholesale in each of the last six weeks—at 





a time when, by normal patterns, it would be steady or rising. 





But this situation isn’t normal. Animals were held back while the pack- 
inghouse strike threatened. Recent slaughter runs have been heavy 





aa 
Cattle feeders seem to be taking their first licking in a decade 





Steer prices on Monday averaged the lowest in over a year. Corn, mean- 
while, hadn‘t come down much. The last two Mondays have seen the heav- 
iest cattle offerings in the last six years. 

Feeders who bought half-finished stock for short feeding last fall 
now are rushing steers to market. They get about what they paid for the 
animals in the first place—losing the cost of labor and feed 

Corn Belt farmers who bought calves and light steers for longer feed- 
ing, however, are believed to be coming out all right. 

oo 
Consumers, in the final analysis, probably are spending the usual share 





of their incomes on meat—eating more at lower prices. 





But this may be at the expense of future supplies 





Ernest T. Baughman, who keeps a weather eye on Corn Belt economics 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, notes that hog runs to slaughter 
haven’t gone into their usual seasonal decline. Farmers probably are 
cutting back the number of gilts retained for farrowing spring pigs 

e 

Cotton mill activity in January did little to remedy the inventory situa- 

tion about which everyone is complaining. 


Mills used an average of 37,655 bales a day. That’s up more than 
2,000 a day from December, though down from a year ago’s thumping 
level. 

And consumption for the first half of the season was at an annual 
rate of nearly 9/2-million bales. That is well above prewar records 

* 

Motorists will get more rather than less high-test gasoline 

Better world supplies of lead have done the trick (BW-Jan.26'52,p10). 
Washington now announces that petroleum refineries will be allowed 7% 
more tetraethyl lead in the 12 months starting Mar. 1. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Fer. 23, 1952, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














yroscopes 





or aged and swiftly on the rails is the first West- 


precision bearings 


and gears of its 2060 h.p. power plant, shown above, are lubricated 
with Gulf Harmony Oil, as recommended by Gulf Lubrication En- 


gineers. (Ri, 
costs for ! 
_ such as this Gyro-Compass for ocean-going vessels. 


) Gulf's trained specialists help reduce maintenance 
makers and users of all types of precision equipment, 


..- industry cuts costs through 


GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


From this one source you can get practical assist- 
ance on any problem that involves a petroleum 
product! 

Gulf Periodic Consultation Service makes 
available to you the cooperative counsel of ex- 
perienced sales and staff engineers on the selec- 
tion and application of lubricants, fuels, rust pre- 
ventives, solvents, waxes, cutting, and special 
process oils. 

Their recommendations and suggestions nearly 
always result in lower-cost operation—and that’s 
exactly what they have constantly in mind! 

Gulf Periodic Consultation Service is available 
to mines, quarries, plants, railroads, contractors, 
fleet, and marine operators from Maine to New 
Mexico. Send the coupon for copy of a booklet 


which gives more information on how this ad- 
vanced cooperative plan can help you cut costs 
and improve production. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your booklet “Gulf 
Periodic Consultation Service.” 


Name 
Company 
Title 
Address....... 








Cleitiie for 


eee that never fails 





Unfailing electric power provides the vital energy 

Enterprise s-cycle diesels and dual fuel engines upon which every phase of production, communi- 
are built in 3, 4, 6 and & cylinder models q 

iss tote das &54:7: Aeataine ito nha cation, and daily living is so entirely dependent. 

Without a constant and dependable supply of 

electricity, everything would come to a standstill 

—not a wheel could turn. Today, more and more 

communities, factories and farms are being sup- 

plied with electric power that never fails by depen- 

Pocers of Progress dable Enterprise Diesels and Dual fuel Engines. 

- " - Their high efficiency and economy combined with 

iM diese! light and power unfailing performance contribute to long service 

and low operating costs. You will find Enterprise 

Diesels the most dependable and practical solu- 

tion to your power problems. Enterprise — the 

Choice of Power Experts, for pipe lines, electric 


power generation and marine propulsion. 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 


San Francisco 10, California 


STATIQNARY AND MARINE DIESELS « Git BURNERS ¢ FOOD PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
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F RRTYPEWY\ PSP YPRPRPLPTVPTIPRPVEP?E 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
§ Lotest Preceding 
Week Week 


Business Week Index [above) . . . . . °236.0. 12364 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,090 2,079 
Production of automobiles and trucks 107,618 +102,406 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in anise $34,801 $38,432 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours)... .... Cast épnee 7,440 7,456 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls. “$5 a geaetece 6,356 6,363 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,764 1,733 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and I.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 75 73 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars)...... nest tenes 48 48 


Department store sales (change from same week of preceding yet). 8% t + 4% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)...... . nie aie eh sien 125 134 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 436.7 446.0 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 300.3 305.9 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Seek 1939 = 100) 343.4 348.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.).. . . ; 4.13l¢ 4.131¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42.00 $42.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib. ). aay 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.49 $2.50 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten ee mngthets, Bos). 605s cesisosecs 39.77¢  40.73¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.).... . . ts $2.15 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 187.6 191.6 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.52% 3.53% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 28% 23% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 53,090 +53,503 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. 73,678  +73,751 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. 21,144 «21,110 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,185 32,356 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,753 23,656 

MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK raver 
Exports (in millions) 5 he ale Sen Ra December. . . 5 $1,436 
Imports (in millions) Bins 5 oi December $801 
Average weekly carnings in manufacturing January ; $66.79 


Month 
Ago 


234.6 


2,065 
98,669 
$43,406 
7,540 
6,197 


24.500¢ 
$2.51 
41.66¢ 
$2.25 


193.8 
3.59% 
Jc 


ane 


54,544 
74,217 
21,441 
32,283 
24,372 
Preceding 
Month 
$1,388 
$818 
$67.36 


Bank debits (in millions) . . January. $138,520 $144,800 


Housing starts (in thousands) palit .. . January 68.0 


* Preliminary, week ended Feb, 16, + Markets closed. 


62.0 


Year 
Ago 


235.9 


1,989 
177,932 
$52,961 

6,905 

5,937 

1,408 


58 

38 
$15% 
165 


533.2 
379.0 
418.4 
4.13 le 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.51 


a 
pea 


$4.40 


174.4 
3.16% 
1§-2% 


50,510 
69,241 
18,449 
30,858 
23,330 


Yeor 

Ago 
$1,065 
$867 
$63.76 
$138,406 
85.9 


++Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47, p16), * Not available. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week" on each series on request 
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1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,235 
4,751 
1,745 


82 
53 
430% 

217 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
3-1% 


+#45,210 
++71,147 
+#9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


$811 
$412 
$43.82 
$87,502 
55.9 


t Revised. 
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“| WILL NOT BE A BURDEN!” 


That’s the promise Carrie Coke made to 
herself after she was cruelly crippled by 
an injury at work. But how couid even 
the bravest woman keep such a promise 
with both arms amputated? Worse still, 
she had lost her entire right shoulder. 


The solution 

Mrs. Coke was one of the most severely 
injured persons ever admitted to the 
Liberty Mutual Rehabilitation Center 
in Boston. An artificial arm and hand 
could be fitted only on the left side, but 
all the skill and experience of the staff 
were devoted to training her in making 
the greatest possible use of it. Today she 
carries out many of the tasks of keeping 
house and earns her living as a matron of 


the plant where she is employed. 


HUMANICS: A new program 
Rehabilitation is the most dramatic as- 
pect of Liberty Mutual’s activities for 


industrial workers, but it’s just one 


phase of HUMANICS, a comprehensive 


program for preventing as well as re- 


Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost 


ducing loss. HUMANICS guards people 
as well as machines; it provides medical 
care and rehabilitation for the injured. 


Result: Higher production 
HUMANICS offers employers a new 
standard of value for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance, because it helps to 
increase the effectiveness of working 
men and women. It “pays off” at the 
shipping door — in higher productivity. 
You can check your own program 
“HUMANICS: A New Con- 

cept of Loss Control in In- 
dustry” is a book describing 

five ways to reduce the cost of 
Workmen’s Compensation In- 
surance, increase productivity 

and improve employee rela- 
tions. A request will bring a 
copy without charge. Address 
Liberty Mutual, 175 Berkeley 
St., Bost 17, or the 


branch office 


nearest 


¥ 


HUMANICS 


A program for preventing loss and im- 
prog I 
proving the effectiveness of working 
men and womer 


THROUGH 


Industrial Engineering to climi- 
nate physical and mechanical hazards, 
establish safe xis and practices. 


Industrial Hygiene to assure a 
healthful working environment 


Industrial Preventive Medicine 
to protect the worker's physical fitness. 
Claims Vedical Service by emi- 
nent speciglists to facilitate the rapid 
recovery of in i workers. 

Rehabilitation 


injured worker 


restore badly 
) productive lives. 


LIBERTY 


INSURAN 


v 


Vy @ work t 





through HUMANICS 
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Crackdown on over-ceiling prices is coming. The Office of Price Stabi- 
lization has been easy-going while it wrestled with regulations and built 
up an investigation staff. But now it’s set, and officials predict a rash of 
prosecutions. 

Manufacturers will be the No. 1 target. Penalties for violations range 
from damages and fines to jail sentences. 

Buyers paying above ceilings are vulnerable. OPS won’t make much 
of an effort to sock them with criminal penalties. But it will ask the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue to disallow over-payments as business costs for income 
tax purposes. That can hurt, with taxes where they are today. 


Extending the control law will be no pushover. Wage-price ceiling 
opponents are preparing to make a fight when Congress begins hearings 
in early March on Truman’s request for a two-year extension. 

Organized business and agriculture will spearhead the opposition. The 
Chamber of Commerce, National Assn. of Manufacturers, and the Farm 
Bureau will line up against any wage-price control beyond June 30. 

But odds favor an extension. Politics are involved. The politicians 
figure that an end of wage-price control, if followed by a big inflation, would 
backfire on them. So the outlook still is for another year of controls oyer 
wages and prices, as well as rent, credit, and materials. 


Higher steel wages and prices won’t be delayed but a few more weeks. 
The preliminaries are pretty much over now. There’s general agreement 
among Truman’s stabilizers that both must rise to avoid a real strike. 
The big questions are how much the government will O.K.—and when. 

The timetable on wages: The Wage Stabilization Board is due to get 
“the facts” on union demands from its hearings panel within two weeks. 
Then it will take the board another two weeks, at least, to work out its 
recommendations. That points to late March as the showdown time. 


Raise of at least 15¢ is indicated. That’s what’s been expected 
all along (BW—Nov.24’51,p15). And it’s in line with what the government 
recently proposed for Wright Aeronautical and 13 brass companies. 

Fringes may add another 5¢ or so, lifting the total to around 20¢. 

Outcome of the union-shop demand is in doubt. But signs are that 
the government may back it, as it did in the case of the rail operating 
unions. That would be a big union victory. The unions got membership 
maintenance in World War II by suspending their right to strike. But 
there’s no such trade involved this time. 


A steel price rise will be approved. It won’t be enough, though, 
to offset the pay raise. That means an extra squeeze on the steel industry’s 
profits. 

OPS won’t jack up the ceilings as a direct result of higher wages. 
It will rule that the law requires it, regardless of any upping of pay. This 
is an attempt to disguise the fact that higher prices result from Adminis- 
tration-backed union pay raises. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 


WASHINGTON The steel settlement will bring a chain reaction. Steel is a leader, and 
BUREAU what happens to its wages and prices later will show up elsewhere—in 
FEB. 23, 1952 aluminum, petroleum, aircraft, construction, coal, etc. 
As for coal, Lewis is free to give a 60-day strike notice any time and 
has been free to do it since Feb. 1. The fact that he hasn’t may mean 
that he thinks an Apr. 1 pay raise is in the bag (page 30). 





A crimp in 1952 expansion plans may show up by midyear. Indus- 
trialists want to lay out approximately $21-billion this year (BW—Feb. 
2’52,p76). 

But boss Fleischmann of the Defense Production Administration thinks 
industry’s sights are much too high for the metals available. In fact, 
he’ll try to hold down spending on plant and equipment to last year’s 
$10-billion (page 19). It would still mean a whopping year—even if some 
programs would have to be delayed. 


Plans for a machine tool stockpile (BW—Feb.2’52,p120) are firming. 
Secretary of Defense Lovett’s staff is preparing a bill to be sent to 
Congress. 

It would authorize a huge tool-buying program over the next 
few years. The aim is to have on hand 80% of the machines required 
for all-out war production. 

Congress may vote a start this year. The cost will be high—several 
billions. But the stockpile would shorten the get-ready time for fuH war 


production. So it’s considered a good preparedness step. 


Better terms on savings (“E”) bonds are in prospect. The Treasury 
will be hard put to keep sales ahead of redemptions this year, since maturi- 
ties of bonds sold 10 years ago will hit $3.8-billion. The plan under consider- 
ation is to make interest terms a little more favorable and, perhaps, permit 
“E” bonds to be used as collateral for bank loans. 


The end of civilian hard goods cutbacks is in sight. DPA assured 
producers this week that the second quarter will be the rock bottom. The 
official announcement didn’t say it, but the prospect is that there’ll be more 
steel and aluminum for civilian uses in the third quarter. But copper still 
will be tight. 


Eisenhower backers count heavily on the Mar. 11 New Hampshire 
primaries to give their candidate a boost. If they slip there, they will be 
hard put to keep their wagon rolling—unless the general decides to come 
home in time. 

MacArthur is for Taft. Some of his recent visitors say there’s 
no doubt about it. He will be a candidate only if Taft and Eisenhower 
deadlock. 

Truman is on a spot. He has waited so long that he will have trouble 
naming his successor if he decides not to run. Enough hopefuls are out 
now to cause a convention battle if Truman withdraws. It’s another reason 
Truman may decide on himself. 
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“AIRLIFTS” TO PROFIT 
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JCSSNld 
CASE HISTORY 
ADVERTISEMENT 


DENVER M. WRIGHT, SALES MGRS. JACK WRIGHT AND THOMAS GOUGH 
A I-hour flight saves a full day 


SHORTAGES 
Materials & Men 
Today—with materials scarce, good men 
scarce, the need for speed greater than 
ever — American Business faces serious 
problems. But some firms have one big 
advantage ... 


PRODUCTION & SALES 
Wright's Ansirer 


With the leather shortage acute— 


machines and parts hard to get—Denver 
M. Wright, president of Wright Leather 


Specialty Co., has more than his share of 
problems. He must keep two plants going 

. one in St. Louis, the other at Doniphan 
in the Missouri Ozarks, 200 miles away by 
twisting roads. 

And jobbers all over the country must 
be kept up-to-date on his rapidly chang- 
ing, complete line of gift and advertising 
leather specialties, including billfolds, 
bridge and poker sets, brief cases, etc. 
“Fortunately,” says Mr. Wright, “for the 
past two years, we've owned a Cessna 195. 
We just couldn't get along without it.” 

Almost daily, the company’s roomy 4-5 
place, fast Cessna shuttles between the 
two plants — carrying special leathers, 
leather stampers, repair parts—even sew- 
ing machines. The trip takes just 1 hr. in 
the Cessna as opposed to 44% to 5 hrs. by 
car or truck. Thus the company saves a 
full day’s time on each round trip. 

Sales Uses. Twice each year — when 
the company introduces new lines — the 
Cessna is flown all over the country. In 
between, Mr. Wright or an associate (5 in 
the company fly) makes “goodwill” trips 
to jobbers who aren’t doing a job for him 
—surprises jobbers who have phoned for 
samples by appearing in person with the 
complete line later the same day— 
“scoops” competition by flying last-minute 
items to jobbers in their home towns the 
day before conventions. 


Wright has had little or no mainte- 
nance trouble with his Cessna. He ap- 
this “always-ready-to-go” de- 
pendability, says directly, “It’s the best 
airplane made for private and executive 
use.” He averages better than 13 road- 
miles per gallon of gas on the St. Louis 
to Doniphan run. 


RETAILING 
Bettendorf Mores Fast 

Starting in 1940 with a single store, 
46-year-old “Joe” Bettendorf has put 
together a chain of 5 St. Louis super- 
markets which rank with the largest and 
finest in the country. If there’s something 
new in  super-market merchandising, 
“Bettendorf’s has it!” 

Again it’s done with a Cessna — a 
roomy, speedy 190. Bettendorf flies all 
over the country to observe new ideas and 
practices in other chains — often takes 


preciates 


CHAIN GROCER ‘eaTrenvoae 
He moves fast 


other men from his organization with him. 
Bettendorf, who has and 
six other planes over an eight-year period, 
says, “My Cessna is the most dependable 
I’ve ever flown.” 


YOUR BUSINESS 


Now, let a Cessna prove its value to your 
firm. Charter a 170 or 195 before you buy. 
Fly it on every wip you make. Compare 
it with any transportation — in actual 
economy, in time you save, in new profits 
it alone makes possible. 

Your local Cessna dealer will gladly 
make all arrangements. See him, ! 


owned flown 


today! 
* * * 


For more information on Cessnas 
and more case histories of the use of 
Cessnas in businesses similar to yours, 
phone or see your local Cessna dealer. 
Or write CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., 
Wichita, hansas. 





\ = 
y¥CSSNa 


190 SERIES 


Propeller. All-metal 


landi Ss a 








YOU'RE MONEY AHEAD WITH A CESSNA! 
This big, roomy Cessna 190 seats 5 comfortably. Gives you High-Wing visibility and 
stability. Fast cruising speeds. Powerful, reliable airline-type engine. Constant Speed 
dependability. Patented Landing Gear that smooths 
proofed cabin, foam-rubber seats. Up to 200 Ibs. luggage space... All, 
standord equipment! See the Cessna 190, today! See the new Cessna 170, tool It's America's 
lowest-priced 4-place all-metal plane by several thousand dollars! 
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B etter perform ance 
Lower unit costs 


when you use Texaco lubricants 


Here’s An Example: United Airlines is America’s of the transportation field. More buses, more Diesel 
first transcontinental airline. United flies a system and steam locomotives, more freight and passenger 
of more than 13,000 route miles . . . and it services cars in the United States are lubricated with 
its 135 giant, luxurious Mainliners with Texaco Texaco than with any other brand. 


Aircraft Engine Oil exclusively. 
ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you skilled 


engineering service that can help increase produc- 


tion and reduce unit costs — no matter what you 
miles in the United States have been flown make or where you make it. For full details call 


Many other airlines prefer Texaco too. In fact, 
for more than 15 years more revenue airline 


with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or write 
any other brand. The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO in every branch York 17, N. Y. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO .... 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS ne 
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Shortages Will Check Expansion 


@ Controllers say there won't be enough metal for 
industry to carry through all its expansion plans for 1952. 


@ Industrial construction strictly for military purposes 


will get first shot at the metal available. 


® There'll be a new system to ration out metal to 


other projects—and each will be studied on its merits before 


it can go ahead. 


Washington will try to pare down 
American industry’s expansion plans 
this year—to something close to last 
year’s $18.8-billion level. 

The government men who control 
the flow of critical materials say: 

e There simply won’t be enough 
metal left after urgent defense needs 
are met to build all the new plants 
that industry wants. 

e There'll have to be a new sys- 
tem of priorities to ration out metal 
for construction. There'll be more 
metal this year than last—but there 
are a host of competing claims on it. 
Some schools and hospitals, for ex- 
ample, may get metal while industrial 
 exsagee without a high priority may 
nave to be delayed. 

Industry's capital expenditures are 
currently well above the year-ago level. 
But the government men feel that 
materials shortages—particularly struc- 
tural steel for constructign, copper and 
other materials for equipment—will 
hold spending under the $21-billion 
level planned for 1952 by industry. 

New government rules—still in the 

talking stage—are to be ready on July 1. 
But, whatever the final form, they'll 
boil down to a system of project-by- 
project priorities. 
e Plans—Tipoff that new construction 
restrictions were in the works came 
when the controllers took a look at 
the recent survey of industrial ex- 
pansion plans made by the McGraw- 
Hill Dept. of Economics (BW—Feb.2 
’52,p76). Officials like Defense Produc- 
tion Administrator Manly Fleischmann 
described industry’s plans to spend 
approximately $21,175,000,000 on new 
plant and equipment as overly opti- 
mistic in the light of anticipated ma- 
terials supplies. 


Fleischmann also revealed that he 
has a group of DPA staffers making a 
survey of their own of the whole con- 
struction picture for the rest of the 
year. He ordered this study because 
we have just about completed the first, 
and most urgent, phase of the defense 
construction programs. 
¢ Over the Hump—By midyear, or 
thereabouts, two of our biggest expan- 
sion jobs—increasing the output of 
basic stecl and aluminum—will be over 
the hump as far as materials and equip- 
ment are concerned. Many of the new 
steel and aluminum plants will still be 
far from finished then. But most of 
them will have their construction ma- 
terials and operating equipment cither 
on hand or in the process of manufac- 
ture. And a big chunk of military con- 
struction will be about as far along. 

As far as structural steel, a basic to 
all heavy construction, is concerned, 
that will mean a lot more for everyone 
else. But the present government re- 
strictions on building, designed to 
channel material into aluminum, steel, 
military bases, and other top defense 
requirements, have backlogged such a 
demznd for construction of other types 
that there still won’t be nearly enough 
structurals to go around. 
¢ Backlog Grows—The $21-billion ex- 
pansion that industry wants this year, 
compared with $18,779,000,000 in 
1951, gives a measure of only a frac- 
tion A the pent-up demand for new 
construction. The controllers have 
been holding down on _ nonessential 
types of construction, like bowling 
alleys and skating rinks, for more than 
a year, on all other categories since last 
October. Plans’ for new school build- 
ings, hospitals, roads, stores, office 
buildings have been piling up at a faster 


clip even than delayed industrial plant. 
¢ Steel at Peak—On the other hand, 
structural steel production, now at its 
highest rate since World War II, will 
rise no more than 5%, if that much, 
over the rest of this year. Even so 
small a rise in output is dependent on 
speeding operations of the structural 
mills—very little new capacity is be 
ing built. Here’s a birdseye view of 
structural steel production: 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
(In millions of net tons) 

1950 .... 1.0 1.1 1.1 
$086 05-48 1.3 1.3 
Estimated 
1952... 1.4 1.4 1.5 
¢ Copper Bottleneck—The pinch on 
materials for industrial equipment, par- 
ticularly copper, is likely to be an even 
more serious deterrent to plant expan 
sion. While military needs are not 
likely to rise over-all, we are a long way 
from cutting back demands for brass 
for ammunition, nickel for jet engines, 
hard steels for tanks and other weapons. 
These metals are essential to produc 
tion of many types of machinery. 
¢ Priority Pattern—Fleischmann and 
his aides already have a set of priorities 
for construction. They've been using 
them in passing on applications for 
construction permits and actual allot- 
ments of Uk degen. and aluminum. 

Essentially, these priorities are chiefly 
for the type of construction that now 
is about finished as far as materials de- 
mands are concerned: military projects, 
new steel and aluminum plants, and a 
few other urgent defense developments 
like aircraft production facilities, reno- 
vation of ordnance plants. 

In addition, the controllers parceled 
out some structurals for projects that 
already were under way when they 
clamped on construction restrictions 
last year. Idea was to avert wasting 
materials already tied up in going proj 
ects. At the bottom of the list are so 
called hardship cases, like builders with 
serious financial commitments. 
¢ Rules and Regulations—You can’t 
guess safely at this point what the new 

rioritics will cover. DPA has just 
Sco thinking about them. But you 
can bet that industrial production 
strictly for military purposes will be at 
the top of the list. 

Up near the top, too, will be some 
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urgent nonindustrial projects like 
schools, hospitals, highways that have 
been delayed despite real need for them. 
Even a few commercial jobs will qualify 
on the same basis: urgency for civilian 
requirements. New communities around 
atomic energy facilities or other defense 
plants will get stores, even office build- 
ings, where there is none within rea- 
sonable distances. 

Then will come other projects, in- 
cluding most industrial structures. 
Among these, a plant to produce some 
needed civilian item—perhaps medical 
supplies—probably will rate ahead of 
another to turn out something like 
hand tools that would go both to the 
armed forces and civilians. 

One thing Fleischmann and his aides 
would like to avoid, but obviously can- 
not, is making judgments on an in- 
dividual, project-by-project basis. When 
they get beyond the top category of 
plants being built exclusively for mili- 
tary plants, they'll have to pass on every 
plea for construction materials by itself. 


Changeover ... 


. .. is due in Martin Air- 
craft top management. G. M. 
Bunker, of Trailmobile, seems 
headed for the presidency. 


Glenn L. Martin Co.’s problem of 
finding new top management to 
handle the purse strings of the big 
Baltimore (Md.) plant appeared to be 
solved at midweek. George M. Bunker, 
wget of Pullman Co.’s Trailmobile, 
ne., was scheduled to step in as head 
of the Martin company. 
¢ Troubles—The road that led up to 
this change in management has een 
a rocky one. Late last year the huge 
aircraft company, with a backlog of 
almost $500-million in military aviation 
contracts, found itself facing a financial 
famine in a time of plenty (BW —Dec. 
8'51,p21). It had lost heavily in two 
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§ FERRY BOATS FOR SALE 
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Reqistared Dimensions 





ries formerly in active use on the 
Pennsville-New Castle run, prior te the 
epening of the Delaware Memorial 
Bridge. Te be sold by sealed bids te 
be opened publicly April 1, 1952 ot 
2:30 P.M. at the Ferry Terminal Office, 
New Castle, Delaware. 
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For brochure containing complete descriphons, 
pictures of vessels, end bidding forms, write or call 


HUGHES BROS., Inc. 


AUTHORIZED SALES 
Appointed by State of Delaware, State 
17 Battery Plece, New York 4 © Tol. Wititehell 4-1068 
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Nationwide Campaign for Orphaned Boats 


The above advertisement appeared this week 
in newspapers from coast to coast and 
from Canada to Mexico City. The story 
behind it: Delaware-New Jersey Ferry Co. 
(Pennsville, N. J.—New Castle, Del.) had 
been put out of business by the Delaware 
Memorial Bridge, which recently opened 
up the river. The boats had 

Hughes Bros., Inc., sales agent, 

by advertising in newspapers it 

could get more and bi bids than by 
ing individual prospects—the usual 


system with so large and specialized a piece 
of capital goods as a ferry boat. On the 
afternoon of the day the ads came out, 
Hughes already had nibbles from all over 
the country. Value of the boats, accord- 
ing to a report made in 1950 by American 
Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, ranges from 
$975,000 for the newest of the eight to 
$225,000 for the oldest. Pusey & Jones 
Corp., Wilmington shipbuilders, estimate 
that to reproduce one of the newer models 
today would cost over $1-million. 


abortive stabs at the commercial air 
transport market. 

The first stab was four years ago. 
With an over-optimistic eye on the 
commercial market, Martin built a big 
batch of airlines—the Martin 2-0-2s. 
But it couldn’t sell them. Result: a 
$36-million loss. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
stepped into the breach, bailed Martin 
out with a $14-million loan. And in 
1949 the company tried the commer- 
cial market again—with a bigger plane, 
the 4-0-4. 

This venture bogged down, too. The 
Korean War broke out. Materials got 
short; production costs jumped. In the 
first nine months of 1951, Martin lost 
another $18-million. And this time, 
RFC refused to help out. 
¢ Strings Attached—So, on the advice 
of Wall Street’s Smith, Barney & Co., 
Martin’s economic adviser, the com- 
pany turned to private capital sources, 
came up with a new financial plan. 
Martin got additional financing total- 
ing $32-million 

The banking interests stipulated, 
however, that Martin top management 
would have to change. 
¢ As It Stands—At midweek this ap- 
peared to be the situation: selection of 
George M. Bunker as the single presi- 
dential candidate for getting Martin 
Aircraft back on an even keel. As presi- 
dent of Trailmobile, which has just 
become a division of Pullman Co., 
Bunker has gained a reputation as a 
doctor of sick businesses. 
¢ Problems—Meanwhile, the position 
of C. C. Pearson, now Martin presi- 
dent, is still not too clear in the new 
deal. Sources close to him report that 
he has been invited to remain with 
the company if he will take over the 
vice-presidency for production. Whether 
he will be willing to step out of the 
presidency to a lower command in 
the company is anybody’s guess. There 
are reports that he may go to another 
aircraft company, possibly returning to 
Douglas, where he made an culeiion 
record in production activities during 
World War II 

Another unknown factor presently in 
the new management setup is the posi- 
tion of Glenn L. Martin himself. Pres- 
ently one of the company’s largest 
stockholders, he holds, despite some 
reports to the contrary, considerable 
sway over its affairs. Some quarters 
expect he’ll step out of the organiza- 
tion completely, so that directors and 
new management won’t feel that he’s 
offering any undue influence on the 
revamped company 

Whether this is a desire of backers 
or a personal desire will probably never 
be known. At any rate, with more 
than $30-million additional funds now 
available, Glenn L. Martin Co. faces a 
brighter future 
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Taft Expansion 


Candidate's family pa- 
per buys Cincinnati Enquirer. 
Sale by McLean trustee needs 
court O.K. 


The smallest fish in Cincinnati’s 

newspaper pond has just swallowed the 
largest. Subject to federal court ap- 
proval, the 11l-year-old Cincinnati 
Enquirer has been sold to the Taft 
family’s Times-Star for $7.5-million. 
e Trustee—The sale was arranged by 
the American Security & Trust Co., 
trustee for the estate of John R. Mc- 
Lean, owner of the Enquirer. Hulbert 
Taft, publisher of the Times-Star, says 
that the Enquirer will retain its iden- 
tity, though it will share the mechani- 
cal plant of the Times-Star. 

The Enquirer, Cincinnati's only 
morning paper, has a daily circulation 
listed at 177,515, with 268,832 on Sun 
days. The ‘Times-Star’s most recent 
ABC figures showed 150,459 circula- 
tion. Its evening competitor, the 
Scripps-Howard Post, had 153,230. 

There have been rumors for some 
years that the Enquirer was going to 
be sold. The generally accepted reason 
has been that the trustee does not con- 
sider a newspaper to be a suitable 
holding for an estate. 
¢ Opposition—Ned and Jock McLean, 
sons of the late publisher, are reported 
not to share this view. It is considered 
possible that they may oppose approval 
of the sale when it comes up before 
Judge Bolitha Laws, perhaps in April. 

A secondary reason suggested for the 

purchase of the Enquirer by the ‘Times 
Star was that the Taft family wanted 
to insure the Enquirer’s support for 
Sen. Taft in the Presidential race. The 
senator and his brother Charles, a 
maverick Republican candidate for 
Governor of Ohio, each own 5% of the 
Times-Star. Hulbert Taft holds 10%. 
Mrs. Albert Ingalls, mother of Sen. 
Taft’s campaign manager, owns 40%, 
as does Mrs. William T. Semple. Both 
women are cousins of Sen. Taft. 
e Time Factor—However, Hulbert Taft 
points out that the sale may not have 
been approved by the time of the 
November election. And he adds that 
the Times-Star and the Enquirer will 
continue to have editorial freedom to 
pick their own candidates anyway. It 
is felt the sturdily Republican Enquirer 
would support Sen. Taft under either 
ownership—though it may have trouble 
swallowing the less conservative Charles 
Taft, family or no. 

News of the proposed sale of the 
Enquirer came at a moment when 
rumors suggested that the Post was 
planning to invade the morning field 
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under police restraint, the opening-day throng champed for a turn at 
spending money. At intetvals, groups were allowed . . . 


to have a whack at Loeser’s bargains, 25% to 50% off regular retail prices. 
Loeser’s expired for lack of business, yet in the end it showed . . . 


What the Whiff of a Bargain Can Do 


There’s plenty of buying power if 
you can shake it loose, New York re- 
tailers decided last week, when Loeser’s 
department store opened its going-out- 
of-business sale (BW—Feb.16’52,p24). 
It took a lot of police, afoot and ahorse, 
to hold back the surge of bargain hun- 
ters. Even at that, glass panels were 
broken, women fainted, and traffic was 
paralyzed for hours. 

Loeser’s drew a crowd that was, for 
these times, abnormally eager to spend. 
rhousands of people who couldn’t get 
inside Loeser’s without too long a wait, 
or who couldn’t find what they wanted 
in that store’s incomplete stock, went 
to nearby stores and bought anyway— 


at regular prices. Abraham & Straus, 
one big neighboring store, reported a 
45% sales increase on the opening day 
of Loeser’s closeout sale. 

¢ 25% Off—About one-third of Loc- 
ser’s retail inventory of $4.5-million 
moved in the first three days. Prices 
of the majority of items were chopped 
about 25% from the original tags, but 
the three-day take was upward of $1- 
million. Loeser’s figured it would take 
about two weeks to clean out the bulk 
of its stock for a net recovery of $1.9 
million or so; what's left after that will 
be auctioned. The company will split 
the proceeds equally with the em- 
ployees. 
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Final Crossley Poll Sees Dewey Victory With 50 


By ARCHIBALD M. CROSSLEY 
Director, The Crossiey Poll, 
Analysis of poll trends since late August leads to 
these conclusions: 
1. That Governor Dewey and Governor Warren are 
assured of election. 


late September the figures stood at 51 per cent 
per cent. 

Now, as of the third week in October, the figu 
| Dewey 50, Truman 45. Further changes in the clesi 
of the campaigns are not expected to be great e 

overcome the Dewey lead. 

Even allowing a margin on the Truman side 
ability to estimate exactly the vote turnout from 
samples, Dewey would still have more votes than T 

Second. in States where Dewey's lead over Tru 


the 266 needed for election. The Truman-Barkley ticket, 
on the other hand, with every possible consideration, is 
unlikely te have more than 219. } 
The following facts form the basis for the above con- 
clusions: 
First. In “oe of different polls acrors the United 
: States, Dewey has thy di 4T 
2. That their total popular vote will just about equal pores ae by 2 comtortable in. in ioe Aeque | 
the combined vote tor Truman, Wallace and Thurmond. | Dewey had 5! per cent nationally to Truman's 42 per cent 
3. That their electoral vote is likely to be well over | ithe remainder to Wallace, Thurmond and others). in 


Final Gallup Poll 
With 49.5%: Trum 


By GEORGE GALLUP. 
Director, American Institute 
of Public Opi 

PRINCETON. No 1.—Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewe will win 
substantial majority electoral 
votes. Fina! Institute figures show- 
ing the division of the national 
popular vote of the four leading 
parties follow: 

Dewey 49.5 per cent. 

Truman 44.5, 


Wallace 4 
Thiurmand 9 








Poll Unchanged by Campaign, 
Roper Still Sees a Dewey Sweep 


Rights nominee, 
per cent of the 
chief support is 
the Deep South. 
Dewey Leads 
Gov. Dewey ha 
lead in 20 state 





Says No Miracle Has Upset the 52.2% Total He, 
Indicated 2 Months Ago Though Truman May 
Gain at Thurmond’s, Wallace’s Expense 





By Elmo Roper 
Not many years ago there were|didn’t know for whom to vote. 


How Pollsters Plan to Redeem 


what people will do on the basis of 
what they say they will do. The fore 
casting errors covered failure to detect 
a shift near the end 








(1) No one is going to get caught 
with a flat prediction. This year the 
hedge will be all-important; the small 


On Noy. 4, 1948—two days after 
President ‘Truman’s  clection—Elmo 
Roper wrote one of his “What People 


Are Thinking’’ columns for the New 
York Herald Tribune. That morning 
it took pollster Roper just seven words 
to sum up what the public was think- 
ing. Humbly, he agreed: “I could not 
have been more wrong.” 

To almost everyone, Roper’s post- 
mortem finding could not , sale ond 
more right. This had been the great 
fiasco, the final “‘comeuppance”’ of poll- 
sters Roper, George Gallup, and Archi- 
bald Crossley. By “the most publicized 
statistical error in human history,” all 
three had triumphantly elected the 
wrong man President of the United 
States. 
¢ Second Chance—This vear the poll- 
sters will make a desperate attempt to 
change all that. For almost four years 
now, they have had to eat endless por- 
tions of crow; they have had to accept 
the unkind fact that political polling— 
1 job opinion researchers do mainly for 
has carned them little but 
Now they have their second 
They mean to redeem them- 


prestige 
ridicule. 
chance. 
SC Ives. 
his week, as the first primaries near, 
there is one obvious question: Can they 
do it? Have the pollsters learned enough 
ibout their mistakes to keep from fall 
ing on their faces again? 
¢ Tentative Yes—The answer right now 
Yes prob iblv. There 


reasons to 


ems to be 


ire three support it 
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type that used to wind up at the bot- 
tom of a tabulation will be the stuff 
that headlines are made of. “We were 
just plain stupid in 1948,” George Gal- 
lup says. “This time we're going to 
be reporters, not forecasters.” 

(2) Pollsters will be much more alert 
to their tendency te underestimate the 
Democratic vote. They learned all too 
well in 1948 how this can upset their 
findings in a close election. 

(3) Techniques are somewhat im- 
proved, though little has been done to 
meet the basic criticisms of social scien- 
tists about sampling methods. With 
their present system, the. best the poll- 
sters can hope for is an average error 
between four and two percentage points 
in their estimate of the popular vote. 
Thus, given a close election, they could 
be wrong again. 
¢ Trouble Spots—What was it that 
spilled Gallup & Co. so badly in 1948? 
The most painstaking diagnosis of that 
was a report submitted by a committee 
of nine scientists appointed by the 
Social Science Research Council (BW— 
Jan.8°49,p56). Its main finding: The 
pollsters had “overreached the capabili- 
ties of the public-opinion poll in at 
tempting to pick, without qualific ition, 
the of the 1948 election.” 
that, it found two 
trouble: errors of sampling 


ind interviewing: fore 


winner 
Bevond 


sources of 


major 


errors of isting 


of the campaign 
and failure to assess the behavior of the 
undecided voter 

e Methods—Essentially, most scientific 
criticism of the pollsters centers around 
one thing: quota vs. random sampling. 
The pollsters use quota sampling. That 
is, they analyze the population in terms 
of age, race, income, and so on. Then 
their interviewers talk to enough people 
in each class so the sample will have all 
the classes in the right proportions. 
Any person the interviewer thinks fits 
the proper class will do for the purposes 
of the poll. 

The scientists m 
justifiable sampk 
To get a random 
the basic principl 
the population m 
known chance to come 
In its samples 
involve picking 
Then interview ) 
tact every per whose 
drawn—no matt many 
that took. 

The pollster 
ods are sound 
they contend 
national bas 
cal poll Th 


would never | 


intain that the only 

1 random sample. 
imple, you start with 
that each person in 
t have an equal or 
into the sample 
ition, this would 

out of a hat 
ild have to con- 
name was 


callbacks 


t that their meth 
urate Anyway, 
impling o1 


imple (be 
lem ] 


ind im 
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Pct. of Total Vote 


at least six percentage points, there are 266 electoral votes, 
| oF enough to win without any of the closer States, 
are | Truman has gained in some of these States, the Dewey 
lays | advantage has remained clear-cut. A group of States like 
rte | Massachusetts, Minnesota, Washington and several of the 
| Mountain group are extremely close and might shift. 
Third. 
turned out on Election 


} 
| 
e 
t 


Continued on Page 13, Column 4. 





hows Dewey In 
in Given 44.5% 


vill poll about 2;Truman in nine states. There are 
ational vote. His|15 “battleground” states where 
concentrated in/neither Truman nor Dewey holds 

a marked lead. The advantage of 
in 20 States. the leading candidate in these 
ds a substantia) |5*4tes is so Slight that the position 


and President (Conti 





d on Page Two.) 


''s Trim Hairdo 


—_— st 7» As 


"8 Themselves 


up having to take rule-of-thumb steps 
anyway. Last, they say the ‘“‘random- 
sample cult” has never explained how 
it would handle the South, where a lot 
of Democrats cligible to vote never turn 
up at the polls. 





|. Gallup Pinpoints, Filters 


Gallup’s American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion will make a change in sam- 
pling technique, though it won't be to 
a random sample. The plan this year is 
to use “pinpoint” sampling as the No. 
1 method in place of quota. 

In simplest terms, pinpoint is a tech- 
nique involving a geographical break- 
down of the country by “representa- 
tive” areas, then a further breakdown 
until you come up with a small area, a 
particular neighborhood. The _inter- 
viewer has to contact a member of, say, 
every 20th family in that section, 
though he may substitute after a num- 
ber of callbacks. Gallup believes this 
system minimizes error at the inter- 
view level, where the lowest and high- 
est income groups have always been 
undersampled. 

In addition to pinpoint, Gallup will 
continue to use quota sampling as a 
secondary method and will also use 
random on a limited scale. 
¢ Filter—Gallup’s attack on the second 
major source of error—the voter who 
changes his mind and the undecided 
voter—will be a series of filter questions. 
The idea in the first case is to pin down 
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how strongly a person really feels about 
voting and about voting for a particu- 
lar candidate. Questions—such as, 
“Does it really make any difference to 
you who is elected?”—are assigned 
weights and analyzed. In the case of 
the undecided voter, the aim is to find 
out which way he is leaning; he is asked 
to indicate on a scale how strongly he 
feels about candidates and issues. 

Gallup will report the findings from 
these questions in detail. The unde- 
cided vote will be treated as a separate 
bloc, and any assumptions made about 
it will be spelled out. On the Saturday 
before election, he will run a last-min- 
ute telegraphic poll, which he hopes 
will make him nght—as he was in the 
1950 Congressional elections. 


ll. Crossley Tightens Up 


Crossley’s sampling this fall will 
amount to a refined quota technique. 
“I don’t find any evidence that a prob- 
ability sample would have changed the 
result more than one percentage point 
in 1948,” he says. Crossley will simply 
try to get a tighter control over his sam- 
ple; the interviewer will have more posi- 
tive specifications on the sort of person 
he must buttonhole, and he will have 
to nab him within a specified area, say, 
a particular block, 
¢ Who Votes—Like Gallup, Crossley 
feels the main problem is — out 
just who is going to vote. As he did in 
1948, he will use a series of negative 
filter questions to try to pin down how 
sure a person is to vote. He admits 
that in a close election he could be 
wrong again. Crossley may run a tele- 
graphic poll at the campaign windup; 
he certainly plans to poll closer to elec- 
tion. 


lll. Roper Hedges Claims 


Roper right now is in the process of 
revealing his plans in his syndicated col- 
umn. At midweek, he had not talked 
about specifics, but his general approach 
seems to be pretty much along the 
lines of Gallup and Crossley. “I'd like 
to warn the reader right here that if 
he is looking forward to these columns 
as a quick, easy way to get the hot dope 
on the Presidential race . . . he is going 
to be disappointed.” And, “‘we are go- 
ing to spend more time finding out 
what makes the American voter tick, 
than we are in finding out ahead of 
time precisely how he will tick.” 

One problem that Roper will have to 
solve is his sample. In the past he built 
in a bias, oversampling the South on 
the theory that this would cancel out 
what he knew to be an undersample of 
the Democratic vote in the North. 
The system worked find until 1948 
and the Dixiecrat rebellion. Then he 
wound up further off than anyone else. 


Deferments .. . 


. . . will get tougher as 
dischargees swap places with 
draftees and reservists in up- 
coming turnover. 


Over 2-million men will change their 
military status between now and mid- 
1953. A million will doff their uniforms 
in the next 16 months; at least another 
million will march to camp to replace 
them. Just how this turnover is han- 
dled will have an important effect on 
the nation’s labor force, as well as its 
schools and colleges. 

One thing is sure: Deferment pros- 

ts for nonveteran college students 
and other draft eligibles during the 
coming months look dark. The net 
manpower pool available—out of which 
come the draftees and 75% of enlist- 
ments—will number at most 2-million 
men over the next year. 

That means that deferments—which 
were not easily come by up till now— 
are going to get even tougher. 
e¢ A Gain for a Loss—This is why the 
military estimates it will lose over a 
million men: The Military Service Act 
of 1951 sets a 24-month limit on the 
time a reservist can be required to stay 
on active duty. In addition, draftees 
called during the heavy period of the 
fall of 1950 begin to run out this com- 
— 

o replace these men, the Pentagon 
figures it will get about 500,000 enlist 
ments, 600,000 draftees, about 70,000 
more men from the National Guard 
The services will also call up some of 
their remaining reserves, but the days 
of the big reserve calls are just about 
over now. 
¢On Tap—Here’s how the individual 
services stack up on probable reserve 
calls, barring any worsening of the situ 
ation in Korea or tlsewhere: 

e Army: Plans to call a few re- 
serves to make up for immediate Na- 
tional Guard losses. Will take about 
70,000 National Guardsmen and _re- 
serves, is calling all ROTC graduates 
without prior military service as of- 
ficers. 

e Navy: Plans to call a few re- 
serve officers, some petty officers, and 
virtually all its ROTC graduates. The 
Navy especially needs trained PO's, 
will draw from the fleet reserve and 
from the organized and inactive re- 
serves. 

e Air Force: Will call some crew 
members of B-29 squadrons for in- 
structors, a few pilots to fill the gap 
until the training program can pro- 
vide younger men. In general, calls 
will be for captains and lieutenants 
only. The Air Force is going to keep 
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on pulling in its ROTC men right and 
left. 

¢ Marine Corps: Orders are out 
for most reserve captains and lieuten- 
ants with aviation designations; more 
orders will go to a few aviation special- 
ist noncommissioned officers. 
¢ Deferred by Law—So far, the Selec 
tive Service System is bound by law 
to exempt only: ministers, divinity stu- 
dents, conscientious objectors, aliens, 
government officials, and ROTC stu- 
dents—plus reservists who are other- 
wise eligible for service. 

Selective service has deferred about 
900,000 fathers and extreme hardship 
cases plus another 200,000 college stu- 
dents. About 85,000 other men are de- 
ferred as agricultural workers, less than 
30,000 for other occupation special- 
ties. Defense Dept. doubts that these 
rates of deferment can be upped, or 
even maintained. 

Students deferred because of high 
marks made on college aptitude tests 
are actually still liable to be drafted, 
subject to the needs of the local 
boards where they are registered. 

All this means that at least one out 
of every three draft-eligible men who 
are not deferred by law or regulation 
will go into uniform by midsummer of 
next year. 
¢ Where To?—On the other side of 
the fence, what's to become of the 
men who will be discharged over the 
months? 

For one thing, Asst. Secretary of 
Defense Anna Rosenberg is asking for 
another veterans’ employment service, 
like the one created after World War 
II. It would help veterans get jobs, 
place them where their skills lie, offer 
vocational advice, and so on. 

And Congress is going to vote an- 
other GI bill. Already servicemen dis- 
abled while in uniform can get voca- 
tional rehabilitation under Public Law 
16. <A general GI bill is only in the 
beginning stages, though it’s almost 
certain to go through before adjourn- 
ment. 
¢ Twin Bill—The House veterans com- 
mittee is originating the bill, almost 
identical with the World War II law. 
Youngsters called up at 184 vears are 
the primary beneficiarics—a lot of the 
reservists, National Guardsmen, and en- 
listed men cither got educational 
training before or are now too old to 
go back to the campus. 

This group—consisting of about 350,- 
000 men—will go directly into the la- 
bor force. 

But the younger men are cer- 
tainly bait for school rather than jobs. 
Forty-five percent of them will be only 
21 years old when they leave service. 
Many of these had their first years in 
college interrupted, but a majority were 
fresh out of high school when they 
were drafted. 
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New Dealer Leland Olds is gone, leaving . . . 


Buchanan outvoted by conservatives. .. . 


Will FPC Go on the Warpath 


The crusaders of the New Deal had 
one abiding drive: to impose federal 
regulation on gas and electricity—from 
the oil fields and power turbines to 
the kitchen range and light bulb. 

They all but succeeded. The New 
Deal's Security & Exchange Commis- 
sion and Federal Power Commission 
brought clectric utilities to heel and 
established financing and rate-making 
control over natural gas. 
¢ Olds’ Defeat—The last of the cru- 
saders, Leland Olds, broke his head on 
the clincher. He never got to pry into 
the costs of producing gas at the well- 
head, and Congress fired him for trying. 

Olds’ leavetaking—the Senate refused 
to confirm a new term—left one doubt 
in the minds of the pro-public power 
New Dealers and unionists, the private 
utilities, and the petroleum industry: 
Would another such as Olds ever come 
along? 

This week all sides were wondering 
whether President Truman’s new ap- 
pointee to FPC—Dale E. Doty—would 
start a new crusade, either alone or 
in coalition with New Deal chairman 
Thomas Buchanan. 
¢ Coalition—No one could upset the 
present conservative coloration of FPC 
overnight. Vice-chairman Harrington 
Wimberly and member Nelson Lee 
Smith, the anti-Olds bloc, today enjoy 
the support of the third member of 
the five-man commission, Claude 
Draper. But the 76-year-old Draper 


was once lured by 


of federal contro 
could be made a 
he might have 
long. 
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¢ Out of Interior—Doty, 38 years old, 


a guict, unassum 
ist, does not app 
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e Combat Areas—There are 
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Now Dale Doty raises the question . 


Once More? 


thority to regulate ‘natural gas pro- 
ducers? 

eCan the commission — grant 
licenses for private development of sites 
that are encompassed in a federal basin 
plan? 

The present commissioners line up 
like this: 

Chairman Buchanan favors gas regu- 
lation right back to the wellhead, but 
opposes for now attempts by Interior 
to capture choice hydroelectric sites. 

Smith and Wimberly favor restrict- 
ing gas regulation to the pipeline. They 
also favor private hydroelectric develop- 
ment when feasible. Both keep close 
watch on rates. 

Draper is subject to shifts of opinion. 

Nomince Doty favors public power, 
but won't say how he feels about gas 
regulation. With a slightly different 
membership behind a militant leader, 
his vote could help release FPC’s cru- 
sading fire. 
¢ With Industry—On these two issues, 
a majority of the commissioners now 
have opinions in line with industry 
viewpoints. 

In its Phillips case (BW —Jul.21’51, 
p+9), the commission held that it could 
not regulate gas prices at the producer 
level. In its Roanoke Rapids decision, 
the commission held it could grant a 
license to a private power company for 
development of a site that is a part 
of an over-all basin plan approved by 
Congress. 
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Both of these decisions are now up 
for rulings in the courts. They might 
be remanded to the commission for 
further action. Or there could be a 
fuzzy court decision that would put the 
main issues back in the commission’s 
lap. In cither case, the possibility of a 
shift in the commission’s attitude 
would be significant. 

The commission may find an open- 
ing in a third case—that of Northern 
Natural Gas Co., which is both a pro- 
ducer and a pipeline company. It has 
asked for a rate increase. In a situation 
like this, will FPC now claim authority 
to fix prices at the wellhead? 
¢ Oppose Industry—On a third major 
issue, IPC is now lined up against the 
gas and electric industries. A militant 
commission could have fun with it. 
This is it: Should there be written into 
a license for a power line a condition 
that would force the company to share 
any excess capacity on the line with the 
federal government? In the case of 
natural gas pipelines, the Interior Dept. 
is pushing for an even more inclusive 
“common carrier” provision. 

A majority of the present commis- 
sioners have favored avery limited 
“common carrier” clause as it applies 
to electric transmission lines across 
public lands. With a shift, the “com- 
mon carrier” idea fight get a real try- 
out as applied to both electric and gas 
lines. 

This is a significant threat to the 
financing of the pipelines (BW—Aug. 
19°51,p96). It is bitterly opposed by 
powcr companies. 
¢ Other Fields—While there is room 
for more federal intervention in these 
three fields, there are other areas in 
which a militantly pro-federal-control 
commission could cause considerable 
confusion. 

With the facts and figures at its 
command, the commission could easily 
take a more vocal part in the present 
electric power expansion program. The 
commission could issue strongly worded 
opinions as to where new generating 
plants should go. This would carry a 
lot of weight with Congress and a seg- 
ment of the public. The commission 
also could make a similar foray into the 
natural gas supply field. 

In short, the commission could move 
slowly toward taking a more aggressive 
part in the defense buildup. Olds tried 
to do this during World War II. 
He was whipped then by the War Pro- 
duction Board. But certainly he would 
have liked to make another try at set- 
ting policy on power expansion in this 
mobilization period. 

True, FPC has no legislative author- 
ity for such activity. But administrators 
in the past have not worried particu- 
larly about that. With an aggressive 
commission, FPC could go on the offen- 
sive again. 


$30-Million . . . 


. « « was given to Bos- 
tonians in the past 50 years. 
Until last week they didn't 
know where it all came from. 


Last week citizens of Massachusetts 
found out that they've been the bene 
ficiaries of a philanthropic businessman 
for the past 22 years—without knowing 
it. Since 1930 two-thirds of the net 
profits of Potter Drug & Chemical 
Corp., Malden, Mass.—the company 
that owns Cuticura (cosmetics) Corp 
—have been put into a charitable fund 
for the benefit of Boston’s Museum of 
Fine Arts and the Massachusetts Gen 
eral Hospital. ‘These donations will con 
tinue forever, or for as long as Cuticura 
continues to make a profit. 

Such was the will of George Robert 
White, cofounder and first president 
of Potter Corp. Until last week the 
trustees of his estate had been pledged 
to secrecy about it. 
¢ Story to Company—White started his 
career in 1855 as an office boy in the 
Boston drugstore of Weeks & Potter. 
From this modest beginning, he built 
a sizable fortune. By 1883 the store 
had become a company—Potter Drug 
& Chemical—and White had become 
president, director, and owner of two- 
thirds of the stock. 

The company, in turn, owned the 
patents to the Cuticura line of cos- 
metics. It was this that really pulled 
Potter Corp. up into the big-business 
brackets. White, with his two-thirds 
of the stock, became a rich man. 
¢ Philanthropist—He gave away much 
of his fortune while he was still alive 
Among other things, he financed the 
building of the Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy, kept it in funds during its 
subsequent career. 

When he died, on Jan. 27, 1922, he 
willed his fortune—and his Potter Corp 
shares—to his sister, with the stipulation 
that when she died she would pass it 
on as a “humanitarian fund.” In 1930 
she left an estate estimated at $12 
million to $15-million—not including 
the value of the Potter stock. The bulk 
of this fortune was divided between the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and 
the Museum of Fine Arts. 

The Potter Corp. shares were set up 

as a trust fund for the general hospital 
and the muscum. They've been divid 
ing the earnings from it ever since. 
* Still More—Actually, White's give- 
away program went further than that. 
Over the past 50 years his gifts to vari- 
ous humanitarian institutions in Bos 
ton have added up to well over $30 
million. Practically all this money has 
been earned by Cuticura. 
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1. This building, intended for jets, will be used for appliance manufacture. 


2. This one, still a-building, was always intended for ranges. 


3. These other buildings are scheduled 
to round out APPLIANCE PARK 


CIVILIAN WORK will take over GE’s new Louisville (Ky.) setup, shown here in model. Air Force stretchout is the reason . « « 


GE Jet Plant Switches to Appliances 


will happen at 
sinks are made. 
idden shutdown at 

1 question about 


Machining operations on jet engine 
parts were scheduled to begin last 
week at General Electric’s Appliance 
Park project, near Louisville, Ky. 

Test runs had been made the week 
before on a big battery of machines 
in Building No. 1 (picture, above). 
While these machines were being tuned 
up along one wall, rigging crews were 
still setting up others in the 44-acre 
plant—lathes, mills, all sorts of machine 
tools. Ready-mix concrete trucks were 
parading in and out. 
¢ Cancellation—Then came Black Fri- 
day. Suddenly, the whole program for 
making jet engine parts there was jet- 
tisoned. “The Air Force contract has 
been canceled,” was the word passed 
along, first as a rumor. It became 
official when GE announced that the 
Air Force’s new schedule calls for pro- 
duction of jet parts over a longer period 
than originally planned. Facilities 
already in operation elsewhere can meet 
the new schedule. 

GE had some cheerful news to 
temper the shock of the dramatic an- 
nouncement. Said Clarence H. Linder, 
general manager of the company’s 
major appliance division: “This change 
simply means we will reach a higher 
volume of home appliance production 
at an earlier date than originally an- 
ticipated.” 


26 


GE had plans sketched out months 
ago to center all production of major 
appliances at Appliance Park. That 
includes electric ranges and water heat- 
ers, electric sinks, dishwashers, and 
garbage disposal units, cabinets, home 
laundry equipment, refrigerators, home 
freezers, and room coolers. 

Building No. 2 is already being built; 
structural steel is now going up. This 
is the first building actually planned 
for appliance production—the range 
plant. It is expected to be in limited 
operation by July. 
¢ Revamping—Building No. 1 will 
have to be completely changed and 
equipped. J. W. McNairy, manager 
of the Appliance Park project, says 
the work will begin immediately. In 
Louisville, it was reported that the 
building would be converted for mak- 
ing dishwashers and home laundries. 
But there has been no announcement 
to that effect. 

What happens when appliance 
manufacture is moved to Louisville 
from present locations? That has also 
been taken care of in GE’s forward 
planning. Other divisions of the com- 
pany will absorb the older facilities 
for use in manufacturing nonappliance 
items. Refrigerator production at Erie, 
Pa., eventually will be discontinued; 
a different product line will take its 


he same thing 


place. 
Scranton, where 
e Elsewhere—l/h 
Louisville also 
other work GI ying on Air Force 
jet contracts. C. W. LaPierre, general 
manager of th ircraft gas turbine 
division, provid answer: Re- 
scheduling of will mean 
some modificat f the J-47 program, 
but it will not affect present employ- 
mént at the cor Lockland (Ohio) 
and Lynn (Ma turbojet plants 
“General Elect like other jet 
engine builder said, ‘“‘has 
been asked under the new schedule to 
build the same nber of engines as 
previously plann 
to be stretched t 
terval. This will 
tion of the Lynn 
Employment 


iuction 


LaPierre 


but production is 
a longer in- 

sult in a reduc- 
id Lockland forces. 
ntimue to increase 
at Lockland, wl s being expanded.” 
¢ Writeoff—On r question posed 
by the withd: of the Louisville 
project was fi fast tax writeoff. 
Originally, GI granted permission 
to write off f the $14-million 
building over vear period At 
headquarters in New York last week, 
the company said it would not ask that 
the rapid amortization apply during any 
period in which the plant is devoted 
to appliance production 


Over 
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Two sections of main panel 
with Allen-Bradley controls. 


CARTON CONVEYOR SYSTEM AT THE HOME OF Budiweiser, 
operated by an Allen-Bradley Control Panel 


This complex multi-line conveyor system in Anheuser- 
Busch’s St. Louis Brewery feeds empty bottles in cartons from 
the unloading platform to bottle washers and reserve storage. 
Electric eyes transmit the flow pattern to the Allen-Bradley 
control panel which automatically regulates the flow of bottles 
by automatically starting and stopping Allen-Bradley starters. 

Allen-Bradley solenoid controls have only ONE moving part, 
therefore, trouble free. Their simplicity guarantees millions of 
trouble free performances. 


View of conveyor merging system Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


with Allen-Bradley Bulletin 712 


‘ALLE N- BRADLEY 


SOLENOID R MOTOR ONTROL 
Sun — 








lake 


IN OKLAHOMA 


You'll make more money by serving 37 million potential 
customers living within a five hundred mile radius of central 
Oklahoma. Your potential customers represent 21.2% of 
America's total purchasing power. 


Your potential market covers both processed raw 
materials and finished products for Oklahoma consumption 
and export. The retail value of consumption goods sold 
exceeds retail value of production by 2 to 1, offering you 
a sizeable market just within Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma's labor force is plentiful. 720,000 Okla- 
homans are engaged mainly in the agriculture and trade 
industries, and World War Il proved that they will shift 
readily to manufacturing employment. These war years 
also proved Oklahomans can learn necessary industrial 
skills and in the past ten years the dollar volume per Okla- 
homa worker increased 54°%/, compared to the national 
increase of 42%. 

Oklahoma labor is willing to sweat. They worked 1% 
of the total man-days in the Nation in 1950, yet lost only 
3/10 of 1% of the total idle man-days. Their work- 
stoppage ‘record was far lower than the national average 
measuring only .09°%, of total man-days worked compared 
to .44%, in other areas in America. 


Your future is in Oklahoma—heart of the Southwest. 
Now’s the time for you to come to Oklahoma! 








“ fidential’ 





Send for a plet 
survey report reloting to your own 
business which will be promptly pre- 
pored by the Oklchomea Planning 
ond Resources Boord on your request. 


DEPT. B STATE CAPITOL BLOG. 
bs OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 











Jimmy Doolittle, retired Air Force lieu- 
tenant general, is President Truman’s 
choice to head a national committee on 
airport safety. The air transport indus- 
try has already formed a similar com- 
mittee (page 140). 

+ 
Two 700-ft. tankers of 45,400-ton ca- 
pacity are to be built at the Quincy 
(Mass.) shipyard of Bethlehem Steel 
Co. at a cost of $10-million each. Ex- 
cept for the upcoming liner United 
States, they'll be the biggest ships ever 
built in the U.S. Each will be able 
to carry 1,500 railroad tank car loads 
of oil at a speed of 16 knots. Their 
owner, World Tankers, Inc., is also 
having a brace of 44,000-ton tankers 
built in Britain. 

« 
A price war in cotton sheets is warming 
up. A couple of weeks ago Springs 
Mills chopped 5% off prices, charging 
competitors with giving “secret” “dis- 
counts. The other producers promptly 
cut prices 5%. This week Springs Mills 
announced an extra 24% discount on 
March and April deliveries. 

e 
More synthetic fiber: Union Carbide & 
Carbon plans a 300% increase in dynel 
acrylic fiber by a new $30-million plant 
near Spray, N. C. Raw materials units 
to feed the new plant are scheduled 
for Institute, W. Va., and South 
Charleston, W. Va. . . . Industrial 
Rayon Corp. is spending $15-million to 
expand Cleveland and Painesville 
(Ohio) plants to increase tire rayon 
yarn output by about 15%. 

e 


Aircraft gas turbines of the future may 
owe their design to a new $30-million 
research laboratory to be built at Gen- 
eral Electric’s Lockland plant in Ohio. 
GE bills it as the most complete lab 
of its kind. 

2 
Appliance dealers got a hand from 
Proctor Electric Co. last week in their 
struggle to survive price cutting. Proc- 
tor slashed wholesale prices across the 
board, told dealers to sell the appli- 
ances for what they could get. Mean- 
while, Proctor will continue to adver- 
tise the old retail prices, giving dealers 
room to maneuver in writing their own 
tags. 

7 
Two electric furnaces with combined 
capacity of 500,000 tons of steel a year 
will go into operation in March and 
April at the Sterling (IIl.) works of 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co. Pitts- 
burg Lectromelt Furnace Corp. is 
building them 
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Sperry Radar 
serves them all... 


FISHING BOAT 


@ On all types of vessels . . . in all kinds of 
weather . . . Sperry Radar is providing safe passage 
through crowded harbors, on lakes and 


Trivers and over open seas. : 
RIVER TOW BOAT 


@ The consistent performance of Sperry Radar 

in meeting the hazards of every sailing situation 
reflects the company’s 40 years’ experience } 
in developing, manufacturing and servicing precision 
; : ; PILOT BOAT 
equipment for the marine field. Every equipment 


is backed by Sperry’s extensive service department. 


<1 SELF UNLOADER 


LUXURY LINER 


Sperry Radar keeps sharp eye 
on above-water hazards for 
Holland-America’s 900 
passenger liner RYNDAM, 


iH RY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS +» BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO ~ SEATTLE 
1M CANADA—SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





LEWIS has been quiet lately, but he’s only biding his time until the end of the steel talks. 


This gives coal operators a clue to... 


UMW’'s Silence: Calm Before the Storm 


When John L. Lewis appeared with 
dramatic tury recently betore a Con- 
gressional committee studving a mine 
safety bill, one coal operator com- 
mented unhappily: “John is in spring 
training for the bargaining scason com- 
ing up in April.” 

Lewis’ emotions and oratorv on that 
occasion devoted exclusively to 
something that’s always been close to 
his heart: stronger safety measures in 
mining. Yet there could be no doubt 
whatever that, with characteristic bar- 
gaining shrewdness, Lewis was get- 
ting set for contract negotiations at 
the same time. 

Contracts covering some 400,000 
bituminous miners and 75,000 anthra- 
can expire, after 60-day 
notice, at anv time after midnight, 
Mar. 31. Generally, Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers takes prompt advantage 
of an opportunity to reopen contracts. 
This time it let the carliest date for a 
formal termination notice, Feb. 1, slip 
by without any troublesome words for 
the industrv. 

Since then, the union has been un- 
usually quiet about bargaining plans. 
Ominously so, some coal operators say. 
¢ Steel Raise, Plus—Nobodv thinks 
seriously that the union’s failure to 
serve 60-day notices means it is con- 


were 


cite muners 


30 


tent with present contract terms. There 
is ample evidence that it isn’t and that 
it has expensive designs on the industry 
for 1952. 

Ihe fact that UMW-—and that, of 
course, means Lewis—is sitting tight is 
recognized as due to one thing only 
Ihe extent of Philip Murray’s gains 
in CIO's assault on federal wage con 
trols hasn’t been fully determined vet. 

No matter what the details turn out 
to be, Lewis’ 1952 bargaining aims can 
be described as the steel raise, plus. 

Fer instance, if steelworkers wind 
up with a 15¢-an-hour raise, UMW is 
prepared to ask for 20¢. 

Regardless of what “fringe” benefits 
the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) settle for, Lewis is prepared to 
demand—and fight for—a 10¢ increase 
in the tonnage rovalty paid by opera- 
tors into UMW’s welfare fund. 

And whether or not USW wins the 
guaranteed-annual-wage plan it wants, 
the mine union is prepared to go after 
a “stabilized work” program—the same 
thing under a different name. Lewis 
wants operators to assure regularly em- 
ploved miners 200 davs’ work a vear. 
¢ Bargaining Background—Last  vear 
Lewis and Harry M. Moses, president 
of the Bituminous Coal Operators 
Assn. who bargains for a large part of 
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GIANT NEW 
WESTINGHOUSE PLANT 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation selected EBASCO to de- 
sign and build one of the largest industrial plants in the nation. 


To be constructed at Columbus, Ohio, this ‘king size’ factory 
will be nearly half a mile long with over 2,000,000 square feet or 50-acres‘of working 
area. Built to turn out jet-engine parts for the Navy, it will later be converted to the 
manufacture of Westinghouse home appliances. 


EBASCO men’are handling the’planning, designing, purchasing 
and building of the entire project—including feeder roads and rail spurs. This is another 
outstanding example of EBASCO teamwork in action—supplying all the specialized 
services needed to bring a plant from preliminary planning to completed construction. 


For nearly half a century EBASCO has contributed steadily to 
the expansion and modernization of American industry. During this time EBASCO 
engineering and construction services have produced over one billion dollars of new 
plant facilities throughout the United States and in many foreign countries. 


From this background comes EBASCO’s ability to get a con- 
struction job done quickly and efficiently. To learn how EBASCO can serve you, 
send for a free copy of “The Inside Story of Outside Help.’ Address: Ebasco Services 
Incorporated, Dept. C, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


P Pend ’ Comer, 
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* 

“ FE BAS C i) *. 
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"200 couset*® 

Appraisal 

Budget 

Business Studies 

Consulting Engineering 

Design & Construction 

Financial 

industrial Relations 

Inspection & Expediting 

insurance, Pensions 
Safety 

Office Modernization 

Purchasing 

Rates & Pricing 

Research 

Sales & Marketing 

Systems & Methods 

Taxes 

Traffic 

Washington Office 





EBASCO TEAMWORK GETS THINGS DONE ANYWHERE IN THE worLD EBASCO SERVICES 
INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Our packaging engineers have just de- 
signed new and different containers for 
each of these products. They are light- 
weight and extra strong! They are de- 
signed to cut packing and shipping costs, 
to speed production! They are good look- 
ing, too! We have experience in design- 
ing better shipping containers for prac- 
tically all types of products. Write us. Get 
the facts on this important subject. 


Get this important book- 

let. Write today! It's 
eeeeeeeeeeees eer ne 

free! lt shows how to cut 

packing and shipping costs. 


ALL TYPES OF ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


BOX COMPANY 
PTleTd 1805 Miner Street, 
pakke KK Des Plaines, Ill. 


District Offices and Plants: 


Cincinnati, Denville, N. J., Detroit, East St. Levis, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Milwavkee, Sheboygan, Winchendon, General Box Company 
of Mississippi, Meridian, Miss., Continental Box Company, inc., Houston, Dalles 





Pollet and 
Pai 
Box 





supply of coal in the domestic market. 
So, the operators say, some adjustment 
in wages is possible. 

But how much? That’s the big 
question now. Hardly 15¢ an hour, 
without a boost in the price of coal, 
they say. And few operators in the 
competitive fuel field want to risk a 
price increase at a time when they feel 
they are barely holding their own—if 
that—against oil and gas. 

They're doubly worried this year be- 
cause production in lower-cost non- 
UMW mines—particularly strip mines— 
is making real imroads in the coal mar- 
ket. Last vear an estimated 20% of all 
soft coal production came from the 
non-UMW mines Just last month 
non-UMW operators caused a “‘des- 
peration” 20¢-a-ton price cut in stoker 
coal from a large group of Ohio union 
mines. 
¢ Big Reserves—The drawing up of 
strike lines in the coal industry has be- 
come a usual and troublesome annual 
event in recent years—except for 1951. 

This year, however, the possibility of 
coal labor troubles isn’t causing much 
worry outside the industry—yet. Coal 
stocks are unusually high, with an esti- 
mated 75-million to 80-million tons 
above ground 

While spot shortages might develop, 
most utilities and plants could stand 
a mine stoppage without feeling a 
quick coal pinch That would mean 
less outside pressure—from government 
and from customers—on operators to 
sign up without a real fight against 
Lewis’ demands 
e High and Dry—UMW is similarly 
free from pressures this year—both ex- 
ternal and internal. Its welfare fund 
has built up about $1-million in re- 
serves. Even if royalty payments should 
be cut off by a mince strike, UMW 
could continue welfare payments for a 
month or more 

Bevond that, Lewis’ hand is strength- 
ened by a $2-a-month “defense fund” 
assessment on umion miners “to meet 
forthcoming developments” in bargain- 
ing. Levied in January, the assessment 
is expected to produce just under $3- 
million by April 

All these factors might seem to point 

toward a strike But there’s an im- 
portant counteractive force: Both opera- 
tors and Lewis are really quite con 
cerned over dwindling business—and 
jobs—in UMW -contract mines. 
e What’s Ahead?—The expectation is 
that, after steel’s settlement terms come 
through, probably in mid-March, Lewis 
will bargain with northern operators. 
After a show of shouts and gestures, 
and some haggling over terms, a deal 
will be made giving as much, if not 
more, than the steel agreement 

The southern operators may balk, but 
in the end they probably will go along 
with the northern settlement. 
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“All Motors are NOT Alike” 


PRE-LUBRICATED BEARING DESIGN 


Reliance PRECISION-BUILT 
A-c. Motors from 3/4 to 300 bp. 


Reliance Bearing Design, includ- 
ing extra-large grease reservoir, 
provides longer bearing life. 


RELIANCE 
MOTORS 


provides 
more operating hours 
without re-lubrication! 


Original, factory lubrication permits more 
operating hours without re-lubrication than 
that of any other pre-lubricated bearing. From 
a larger grease reservoir than provided with 
any standard bearing, Reliance double- 
shielded bearings automatically take on new 
grease as needed. And the Reliance design 
not only keeps bearings lubricated, but makes 
it impossible to overgrease a Reliance Motor. 
Get the convenient chart on which you can 
check these and other features which combine 
to give you 15 important advantages in the 
Reliance Pre-lubricated Bearing Design... 
write today for Bulletin B-2201. 


RELIANCE -tncintrnine co. ° 











fs Did you ever see 
a Profit 








Walking ? 





Mechanical Dial 
Indicators 


Profits do walk — right out of the picture — when a 
machine produces out-sized parts which must be rele- 
gated to the scrap heap. There’s no money in producing 
scrap,and profits disappear fast when production is not 
within accepted tolerances. Here’s where Indicating 
Gages can demonstrate their money-making possibilities 
and their contribution to better, faster production. 
Electrical 


By detecting dimensional defects at the machine and “Biecesiconees” 


making the necessary adjustments to correct trends 
which would result in rejected work pieces, Federal 
Dimensional Control stops profit “walkouts”. 


We offer all kinds of Indicating Gages — air, mechan- 
ical, electronic, electrical —and, with experience in 2 
designing over 25,000 different gages for single or mul- a 
tiple dimensions, can recommend the proper gages to = ‘ 
most effectively do your work. Are you getting full “Dimensionair’’ 
value out of Dimensional Control in your plant? Fill in Air Gages 
the coupon today. Federal Products Corporation, : 


Providence 1, R. I. 


Largest manufacturer devoted exclusively to designing ond 
manufacturing all types of Dimensional Indicating Gages 


= 
E D E R Electronic Automatic 
Sorters 


SRE BSE RBBB RRB ER RRR ESRB EERE SRE 
Federal Products Corporation 
122 Eddy Street, Providence 1, Rhode Island 
Please send me Catalog 51, describing the complete line of Federal Dimension-Control 
Gages. | am interested in Gages for the following work: 








Materials Conservation Nome 
Dimension-Control of Parts from 
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Scrap Reduction 

Statistical Quality Control Street 
Inspection of Hard-To-Reach Dimen- 
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If He's Idle... 


... educate him. That's 
Carboloy's formula for riding 
out a strike—when only a few 
employees come to work. 


When a wi trikes a company, it 
often allows a yr at least some of the 
ofice and supervisory help to stay at 
work. But often as not, there’s no work 
for them to d 

General Electric Co.’s Carbolov de- 
partment at Detroit was faced with 
that kind of poser recently. CIO's 
United Auto Workers had tied up 
production workers from last Septem- 
ber until last month. But Carboloy had 
an answer: Instead of letting the office 
help stand around idle, the company 
educated them. ‘ 
¢ Plugging the Gap—Most companies 
can find something for the staff to do 
for a while, of course. There’s always 
planning, catching up, and mainte- 
nance work. But after that’s done, 
many concerns are up against the prob- 
lem of whom to lay off and how to be 
sure that efficient employees don’t wind 
up taking jobs somewhere else (BW— 
Oct.21'50,p11¢ 

Carbolo\ rogram kept nonstrikers 
on the job, gave some of them train- 
ing that the uuld have had to get 
anyway, and gave others information 
and education about company opera- 
tions that tl never would have got 
otherwise. Some actually came away 
with cooking, interior decoration, fash- 
ion, and even art knowledge 
¢ What'll You Have?—The company 
set up a whole program of courses, 
tours, and m on company time for 
any of its supervisors and office work- 
ers who wanted to take them. The 
course in Carboloy products and uses, 
normally op nly to customers, was 
given for e\ ne. Tours and expla- 
nations of o; tions of all parts of the 
plant were available. 

Films about business and economic 
principles and current affairs were 
shown at lunchtime every dav. There 
were industrial housekeeping courses 
—safety, fire fighting, and the like. The 
Red Cross conducted an 18-hour course 
in first aid. Lecturers from the phone 
company, th OWCT company, ind a 
local depart t store gave talks on 
phone courte ind technique, proper 
home lighting, furnishings, style, and 
grooming 
e The Payoff—Carboloy people figure 
they turned tough break into an 
opportunity to’ boost employee efh- 
ciency, interest, and understanding of 
the compan They think it was well 
worth the price—$3.000 to $4,000 
above normal operating expenses. 
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LINK-BELT research and engineering .... Working for Industry 


High speed “highway” for low costs 


Millions of tons of 

bulk materials now ride on 
belt conveyors engineered 
and built by LINK-BELT 


- For bulk materials handling, belt conveyors 
provide remarkable initial economies. And 
in many cases operation and maintenance 
cost far less than any other method of 


transportation. 


Belt conveyors handle huge tonnages, 
because the material runs at high speed in 
a continuous stream—24 hours a day, if 


desired. 


Initial cost is low, because there is no 
need to carve out hills or fill in low spots 
—no need for heavy bridges over obstruc- 
tions. Belt conveyors are light in weight and 
operate in narrow or low passages . . . up or 
down steep grades. They are inherently long- 


lived, requiring little maintenance. 


Link-Belt is a nation-wide organization 
with broad experience in the engineering, i. 
manufacture and installation of materials 
handling aud power transmission machin- 
ery. Link-Belt is prepared to take care of 
every detail from planning through erection. 





4 Link-Belt belt conveyor system at Hungry 
Horse Dam (Mont.) carries 900 tons per hour 
of blended sand and sized aggregates up a steep 
canyon wall to concrete mixing towers. 

12,78 
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LINK’©:BELT 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 

307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Plants: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, 
Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs (South 
Africa), Sydney (Australia). Offices in Principal Cities 


ONE SOURCE... ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR MATERIALS HANDLING AND 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
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What's a 

Tooth Brush 
Know About 
Tolerances? 


Practically nothing. But— 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company, Division of the 
Lambert Company, have been 
producers for generations 
of famous tooth brushes. 
And they have a corps of 
experts who are outstand- 
ing in their exacting 
field-—the Prolon Plastics 
Division, world's largest 
producer of injection 
moldings! 


Complete service of 

Prolen Plastics, currently 
producing for blue-chip 
industries and all 
branches of the Armed 
Forces, includes research, 
design, engineering, 
die-making, molding and 
assembly. 


Prolon developed and 
produced 306 different 
articles, a total of 
44,500,000 parts, for the 
Armed Forces during World 
War II--parts that with- 
stood forces 20,000 times 
that of gravity and cen- 
trifugal pressures as high 
as 475 per second. 
Tolerances? Prolon engi- 
neers work daily with 
tolerances of + .001! 


For informative booklet 
showing complete range of 
services, write Prolon 
Plastics A, Division of 
Pro-—phy-lac-—tic Brush 
Company, Florence, Mass. 











WSB Cracks Down on Itself 


Unions are getting anxious as policy applications pile 
up in Wage Stabilization Board's files. 
clear all pending cases by mid-March. 


Lhe Wage Stabilization Board is go- 
ing to make a desperate effort to get 
itself on something like a current basis. 
By mid-March it wants to wind up 
work on all troublesome policy issues 
still pending—such as how to deal with 
pensions, productivity raises, and inter 
plant inequities. It got off to a good 
start by announcing a commission- 
carnings policy this week. 

There are two highly 
reasons: 

¢ Of some 17,100 cases in WSB’s 
files at the end of January, a large per- 
centage involved policy issues that are 
still undecided. Unions—many of which 
have waited six months or more for de 
cisions—are getting restless. They're 
warning of strikes if “unreasonable de 
lays” aren’t ended—and soon. 

¢ Some 60% of all labor contracts 
expire or are due to be reopened in 
April, May, and June. Obviously, there 
will be a flood of new cases then—un- 
less, as WSB hopes, the flood can be 
dammed off by a system of self-admin- 
istering regulations. These regulations 
would let employers increase benefits 
within certain limits without first get 
ting an authorization from WSB. The 
only trouble is the board can’t set up 
such a system without making up its 
mind on just what will be allowed. 
¢ Settling Down—The board had 
hoped to get rid of the commission 
carnings and pension issues by last 
week and to tackle the productivity 
problem next. But it ran into difficul 
ties. The different groups on the tri- 
partite WSB found it hard to get to- 
gether, not only mentally but physically. 
Union conventions took a lot of labor 
men’s time; then public members had 
to go to Denver to discuss WSB prob- 
lems with chairmen of western regional 
boards 

Now board members are ready to 
settle down and argue out some basic 
differences of opinion on the important 
policies before them. As they reach 
igreements, the heavy load of applica- 
tions pending will be lightened con- 
siderably. 
¢ Relief—Meanwhile, the board expects 
that some other recent developments 
will speed up its case-handling pro- 
cedure. 

¢ Regional boards in 14 cities are 
beginning to function efficiently. The 
initial, slow-moving organization period 
is over. Regional officers have been told 
to speed case handling and try to reduce 
the number of cases filed by publicizing 


important 


But WSB resolves to 


locally what can in’t—be approved. 

¢ Forms for reporting health-and- 
welfare plans a1 mpleted. Employ- 
ers may now use the forms to report 
allowable plans and put them into 
effect. 

e WSB has just been given an 
extra $500,000 to add to the $13.5 
million it was allotted for this fiscal 
year. Most of it will be used to hire 
wage analysts to process applications. 
¢ Bearing Fruit—Some improvements 
are already showing up. In the first 
week of Februa WSB and its 14 
regional board d 2,300 decisions 
while getting only 1,400 new cases—a 
uct gain of 900 for the week. But 
that still left a backlog of 16,200 cases. 

Real relief on th won't come for 
anxious employe unions, and workers 
until WSB ca lear away policy 
matters 

Take the subst 
ductivity-raise app] 


itial backlog of pro- 
itions, for instance. 
WSB last year inced that annual 
improvement in ; negotiated and 
put into effect before the January, 1951, 
wage freeze can paid. However, it 
warned that newly negotiated clauses 
must be approved by the board. 

¢ Cracking Down—The United Auto 
Workers (CIO) got hundreds of em- 
ployers to foll General Motors 
annual impro t raise pattern in 
bargaining car! t vear. It joined the 
employers in bmitting proposed 
clauses to WSB for approval. The 
clauses are still in the board’s pending 
file. Some ar to pay off soon. 
UAW has authorized strikes if they 
don’t. 

The International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers (CIO) is in the 
boat with UAW on the productivity- 
raise issue. It ha res of cost-of-living 
and annual improvement clauses negoti- 
ated in 1951—and still unapproved. 
This week IUE threatened to strike 
General Electri nless GE is allowed 
to put into effect contract benefits 
negotiated last fall 
¢ Optimistic?—Similarly, there’s a pile- 
up of interplant inequity cases, await- 
ing clear-cut standards for approving in- 
equity raises. There’s a hassle within 
the board on how much plants should 
be allowed to raise pay in competing 
with other plants that normally have 
a higher wage schedule 

The board thinks this can be worked 
out satisfactorily, along with the other 
policy questions, before the Mar. 15 


deadline. 


same 
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We serve many industries— 
MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


Wherever there is a chemical or food processing plant to be planned 
or built, a highway. or airfield to be constructed, ferrous or non- 
ferrous metal to be rolled and fabricated, call on Blaw-Knox. 
The engineering brains, the manufacturing facilities and the 
organization to get “priority’’ jobs and plants into operation 
quickly are at your disposal under a single responsibility. A check 
of Blaw-Knox products and activities will indicate whether or not 
we can serve you as well, 


Basic: Products for Industry 
@ ROLLS FOR STEEL & NON-FERROUS MILLS © COMPLETE CHEMICAL & INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
® ROLLING MILLS & AUXILIARY MACHINERY © RADIO, TELEVISION & TRANSMISSION TOWERS 
© OPEN STEEL FLOORING © HEAVY STEEL CASTINGS 


© PREFABRICATED PIPING SYSTEMS ®@ HEAT & CORROSION mart tel ALLOY 
CASTINGS 


© OPEN HEARTH FURNACE EQUIPMENT 
STEEL FORMS FOR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


@ AUTOMATIC FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 
© CHEMICAL & FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT 


© CONCRETE & ASPHALT ROAD PAVING CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
MACHINERY © ENGINEERING SERVICE 


OPERATING AND SALES DIVISIONS—Biow-Knox * Blow-Knox Sprinkler® © Buflovak Equipment « 
Buflovak Midwest Co. © Chemical Piants* ¢ The Foote Company, inc.** © Lewis meredee Machine * Notiono! 
Alloy Steet © Pittsburgh Rolls © PowerPiping * Union Stee! Castings : 

* Operates os o division of Blaw-Knox Construction Co. **Subsidiory of Blaw-Knox oeens 

EXECUTIVE OF FICE—Blaw-Knox Compony, 2100 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Po. 

OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES— Department, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
Distributors and representatives throvghout the world. 


¢ OMPANY : 
A Pacemaker for American Initiative and Ingenuity 
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Too Successful? 


T. A. Johnstone's success 
in keeping the peace at GM 
irked locals, helped lose him 
his UAW post. 


Internal doings of the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) flared up again this 
month--after perking along quietly for 
two years. What made the pot boil over 
this time was Walter Reuther’s ouster 
of T. A. Johnstone, director of the 
union’s General Motors department. 
¢ False Hopes—Johnstone, an old-line, 
stalwart unionist, was discharged on Jan. 
24. But an inner UAW circle kept 
the news to itself for more than a 
week—apparently in hopes that John- 
stone would agree to take another job. 

But Johnstone refused to take a 
Washington spot (that held by Tom 
Burke in NPA), then left town for a 
month: to rest and to ponder the next 
offer, an internal UAW post. 
¢ Peacemaker—When Johnstone quit 
Detroit on Feb. 8, he left a lot of ques- 
tions behind him. Most significant, of 
course, was the effect of his ouster on 
relationships with GM. The auto in- 
dustry has long envied the stabilized 
conditions in General Motors plants 

Johnstone is generally given much 
credit for this stabilization. Rather un 
compromising in his ideas and consid 
ered a man of his word, he insisted that 
the contract be abided by to the last 
detail. That was one reason for GM’s 
good work record. 
¢ Fingers Crossed—Johnstone’s  suc- 
cessor is John Livingston, UAW vice- 
president and head of its aircraft de- 
partment. GM and the rest of the 
automotive community have had no 
direct experience with Livingston. But 
they note numerous recent disputes in 
aircraft and are not optimistic. 

As a matter of fact, Livingston may 
have to be militant, whether he wants 
to or not. Some locals, squelched by 
Johnstone, may insist on more leeway 
in moves against the company. 
¢ Too Successful?—Johnstone’s success 
in keeping GM affairs on an even 
keel helped lose him his job. Scattered 
locals were complaining. And Reuther 
himself is supposed to be irked at the 
fact that Detroit generally attributed 
the five-year escalator contract that led 
to much of that peaceable atmosphere 
to Johnstone—not Reuther. 
¢ Goes Deeper—More than the Gen- 
eral Motors relationship, however, lay 
behind the dismissal. Reuther and 
Johnstone had tangled off and on for 
many years. Once was back in 1944, 
when Johnstone (who came out of 
GMC Truck & Coach) wanted to run 
for Pontiac regional director. He 
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control of such forces as 100 ton 
monsters. 

That’s why so many leading 
equipment manufacturers look to 
Twin Disc to recommend and sup- 
ply these vital connecting links. 

And, that’s why, too, Twin Disc 

plays so important a part in Amer- 
ica’s productive might. 
This is the famous Twin Disc Model EH, a fric- 
tion clutch capable of smoothly engaging, 
positively transmitting the power from a 650 
hp prime mover. 
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CLUTCHES 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 
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HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Illinois 
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It may save you up to *3000° or more yearly 


isn’t it worth trying FREE to find out? 


Let us do this for you! 


Let us arrange to have these Modernphone 
desk sets brought to your office. See how 
they can save you time and money in your 
daily work. If they do for you as they 
have for others, then the complete system 
might easily save you up to $3000 or more 
yearly. And to find this out will cost you 
absolutely nothing. The test is free. 


How Modernphone saves time and money 
It's push-button operated . . . world’s fastest 
intercom system. No numbers. No warm- 
up. No dialing. No “ringing” keys. One 
push of a button does it all... connects your 
party and rings his station. 


Everyone can call everyone else 
Permits as many 2-way calls as there are 
pairs of instruments. Permits 3-way con- 
ference calls. All at the same time. And from 
an executive station, you can always break 
in on any call if necessary. 


Keeps switchboard open 
Operates independently of main telephone 
switchboard. Reduces waiting on busy lines. 
Eliminates “I'll call you back’s.” 


Easy to install ... simple to maintain 
Modernphone uses fewer wires. No lead 
cables, no A-C outlets. (Battery-operated, 
independent of power supply. Operates on 
A-C if desired.) No complex circuits. Instal- 
lation quick, easy. Maintenance negligible. 


Costs less than any comparable intercom 
Dollar for dollar, it’s your best intercom 
buy. Systems serve 3 to 30 or more stations. 
Includes executive master sets, desk sets, 
wall sets. 





*Modernphone can save you $300 to $3000 a 
yeer ...and pay for itself in less than six months. 


Example: A 1[0-station system costs cbout 

$100.00 installed. if your key men are worth 

ently $3.00 an hour and if Modernphone saves 

each man only 20 minutes a day, that's $1.00 4 

day « men, $10.00 a day, total. Thus Modern- 

phone could save up te $3000 a year .. . could 
itself in less than six months. 











Sound Products Dept. 26BD RCA, Camden, N. J. 


Your Free DemMoNnsTRATION Orrer sounds fair enough. 
Without obligation on my part, please arrange for a 
demonstration of Modernphone in my office 


Name 


Title 








Company 


Address —_ 


_ City State __ 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





thought he had Reuther’s backing, then 
learned he hadn't. 

In 1951 johnstone 
political aspirations. With word out 
that Richard Gosser, one of UAW’s 
vice-presidents, was ill and losing politi- 
cal strength, Johnstone wanted to go 
after the office. Reuther said no 

In between, they had drawn up the 
1950 GM contract They had differ 
ences there, too: Johnstone had been 
steadfast for continuing the escalator 
clause; Reuther h ypposed it from 
time to time. 

Presumably, Reut remembered all 
these things as h« tened to stories 
about the stabilized GM deal Pre 
sumably, too, h ded that John 
stone was more expendable now than 
he might be later 


again had some 


Dr. G. W. Taylor has final say as... 


CIO Gets Set to End 


Interunion Rows 
After a thre« nth delay, CIO's 


new machiner 
tional disputes bet 
is ready to roll. D 
(picture, above 
portant hgure 
tions, has the k« 

Che machine 
Philip Murray’s 
a disturbing nun 
tween CIO unio! BW 
26). 

Under the | m (which applies 
only to CIO un officers of disput- 
ing unions first must try to settle their 
squabble thems If they can’t, 
CIO's executi e-president Allan 
Havwood will 1 stab at it. If he 
fails, then ut ire committed to 
arbitrating the te before Dr. Tay- 
lor—and accepti iward as binding. 


settling jurisdic- 
1 member unions 
George W. ‘Taylor 
familiar and im- 
itional labor rela- 
b of arbitrator. 
set up last fall, at 
tence, to deal with 
ber of disputes be 


Nov.17'51,p 
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fly. 


They depend on welds made on Sciaky Spot and Seam Welders 


Over 90% of all aircraft welding to military 
specifications is done on Sciaky Machines, 
The preference for Sciaky Machines is the 


BEST PROOF of the quality of Sciaky Equipment. 
“See Sciaky for Quality” 


SSciany 


4915 West 67th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
Plants at 


CHICAGO + LONDON « PARIS 
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gps eg New Boost for Union Shop 
Presidential board recommends compulsory member- 


SAVE ORWING ship for nonoperating rail workers. Award may set precedent 


Wiis Amsesiea's exstee Soleie tuien for governmental action in all industry. 


try, “safety first” is not only a watch- 
word—it is a must. P*I*E drivers are 
professionals in every sense of the 
word; carefully selected, thoroughly , 
trained, continuously supervised. Hun- emergency board recommended com- it’s a key issu the steel dispute 
dreds of professional motor freight pulsory union membership for railroad before a Wage St ition Board fact- 
drivers like these have compiled as- nonoperating employees. ‘The award, finding panel (BW—Feb.16°52,p32). 
tonishing safety records for accident- covering 1-million workers in 17 unions, It is also befor VSB in two other 
free driving over millions of miles of may foreshadow a new government important cas¢ wolves Douglas 
motor freight routes. Their skill is rec- policy supporting the union shop. Aircraft and tl 1 Auto Workers 
ognized by safety awards presented ¢ Precedent?—The board recommenda CIO); the otl ig Aircraft and 
them annually by the American Truck- tion had broad significance as (1) the the International A f Machinists 
ing Associations and the National first award of an outright union-shop (AFL) at Wichit 

Safety Council. 


Union-shop contracts—already in- shop is a hot 1 bargaining. It 
creasing steeply (chart above)—got a was one of th tical points in the 
new boost last week. A Presidential Prudential Insu Co. strike And 


contract by a major public board; and In each case nbers of WSB 


Ship -ith PE! (2) a possible precedent for govern- and its subsidia Is—such as the 
pers agree ment action in favor of the union’ one in the st ire pushing 
¢ ae $ shop in all industry. hard for flat ndations o 1¢ 
, When labor pressed for union union shop 
security clauses during World War II, Industry m ( 
the National War Laber Board com hand, are fight rd against 
promised the compulsory-membership official support | on f com 
vs. open-shop issue. It ordered main pulsory union h ev chal 
tenance-of-membership, a watered-down lenge WSB ver non 
version of the union shop. Only those cconomic 1s even if 
who voluntarily jained a union had to’ the board di isdiction, the 
stay in or forfeit jobs unions’ propé propricty and 
Maintenance-of-membership never merits.” 
completely satisfied the unions. They This labor plit leaves the 
wanted something tighter: If not the onus for a de the public mem- 
closed shop, under which only union bers, who h leciding votes. 
people can be hired, then the union So far, the ven reluctant to 
shop, under which all employees must recommend ‘f compulsory 
“seis : Beare join the union union memb They recognize 
Gen. Offices: 299 Adeline, Oakland 20, Calif e Hot Issue—Today, with the closed that such a st 1 be likely to set 
shop barred by Taft-Hartley, the union — off union-shop ls throughout in- 


7 
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Pardon My 
[Ignorance 
by Pinet 


I thought an EXTRACTION THIMBLE was a dentist’s instrument 


... until I got the facts from Norton 


Now I Know: 


Extraction thimbles are thimble -shaped 
filtering devices made of refractory material. 
They are used in academic and industrial 
laboratories for chemically extracting many 
substances — for example: tar, chocolate, 
rubber, fats— and for various acid deter- 
minations, 


Norton uses fused alumina, 99% pure, in 
making extraction thimbles and a great vari- 
ety of other ALUNDUM* laboratory ware. 
Fused alumina being a very inert substance, 
the ALUNDUM articles made of it are not 
easily attacked by chemically active solutions. 
Also, their high heat conductivity, very good 
electrical resistance at high temperatures and 
great mechanical strength permit many other 
important uses. 


The first to manufacture refractories made 
of fused alumina, Norton Company has long 
and successfully promoted their use. For this 
and many other reasons, firms with compli- 
cated high-temperature problems look to 
Norton, pioneers for 40 years in the engi 
neering of special refractories. Let Don Herold 
tell you more about it in his breezy little 
booklet, ‘‘ Have you something hot to han- 
dle?’’ For your free copy, contact your nearby 
Norton representative, or write to Norton 
Company, New Bond Street, Worcester 6, 
Mass. Canadian representative: A. P. Green 
Fire Brick Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


*Trade- Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


NORTON ALUNDUM LABORATORY WARE 
is made in many shapes, for many uses. The 
typical collection shown includes crucibles, 
ignition capsules, flame collars, filter cones, 
dishes and discs and extraction thimbles. Shapes 
are available in three degrees of porosity, for 
a broad range of laboratory experimental and 
analytical work. 


NORTON HEAVY DUTY REFRACTORIES 
are made of both ALUNDUM (fused alumina) 
and CRYSTOLON* (silicon carbide) in the form 
of bricks, plates, fabricated muffies, recupera- 
tor tubes, batts, saggers, burner blocks and 
miscellaneous shapes. They are widely used in 
production furnaces heated by gas, oil, coal 
or electricity. 








WNORTON 








Special REFRACTORIES 


Making better products to make other products better 











dustry. That would put employers in 
the spot of having either to grant a 
union shop in bargaining or to wind up 
before WSB and probably be dealt one 
there. 

Now the railroad decision mav force 


WSB’s hand. For 
board isn’t a gover 
full sense, it carric 
tige. Its compulsory 
recommendation 
policy, but union 


although the rail 
ument body in the 
government pres 
union-membership 

not be official 
ill interpret it in 


that way. 
¢ Responsibility—N on¢ 
argued that the un 
“free riding’”’ nonunion ail 
(some 15% of the total) to “join and 
share the id _ responsibility” 
of the unions, which have been bat 
gaining for all 1 id workers—union 
and nonunion ali 

Road managements objected to the 
union shop on t ime grounds as 
steel employers a thers. Thev pro 
tested that a union-shop contract forces 
an employee to union and pay 
dues—regardles hether he wants 
to or not. H fre 

The disput t to an 


perating unions 
hop would force 
workers 


Coronado with 


Window Boy expense 
} 


interim financing 

participation advertising 

sales promotion aids 

FHA—VA financing 

variety of elevation 

most complete package 
quality, strength and durability 
wood paneled interiors 


only a gunnison 


dealership offers hoic 
emergency 
board headed bv David L. Cole, a vet 
eran of rail lab ls. Other mem 
bers were Aa | itz and George 
technical assistance E. Osborne \ft hearing extended 
prompt delivery arguments, the voted 

rail or truck shipment — wae ty A ser 
franchised dealerships helen: ef 
srinciple and vet 
itly entered into 


you so much 


unanl 


iTricrs ip 
peared opposing the 
union shop on 


. 
Gunnison announces an “L” shaped home! |! themsl 
Out of tomorrow, GUNNISON brings you their latest . . . the Catalina . . . to take its place alongside 
the new ‘52 series of Coronado and Champion Homes! All GUNNISON HOMES ore designed to sell 
in the $7,000 to $12,000 price range . .. America’s mass market! 

Fresh design and expert planning make all GUNNISON HOMES ideal for project building . . . 
many elevations, models and floor plans . . . and the only “L" SHAPED home in its price range! 
These homes feature Quick Erection, High Quality and Strength! They are delivered to the building 
site complete, except for plumbing, wiring and masonry work. 

Here are the homes of tomorrow—your's to sell today! Sell the best—sell GUNNISON! 

Investigate the possibility of including GUNNISON HOMES in your building program! For more 
complete information, write Dept.W-39,GUNNISON HOMES, Inc., New Albany, Indiana, 


such agreement th the other unions 
on their propert Wi 
point out th rous examples of 
union shops on or partly 
th lroads, including 

’ 5 


might also 


owned 
subsidiaries of 
bus and truck rations.’ 

Board memb lded that there is 
no doubt about t legalitv and 
stitutionalitv of ring railroad work- 
ers to join the n 
shop contract 
stav in the un 

A board m 
ing) also ruled f 
plovees to be 
agreement. C 


con 

under union- 
quiring them to 

forfeit their jobs 


Catefing 
Osborne 


dissent- 
the union on em- 
1 by a union-shop 

inted exemption 
for executive and supervisory employ 
ees, and anyon Iding a technical, 
professional, s] t, or confidential 
job. The unior 1ed—and the board 
majority agreed—that the union-shop 
clause should ill those for whom 
the union barg for 
and working litions 

Finally, the } proposed that dis- 
putes under th n shop should be 
arbitrated 
¢ Steel Significance—If the steel panel 
should follow t Cole board’s reason- 
ing, steel com have little chance 
of escaping 1 union-shop recommenda- 
tion. 

The rail board 


wages, hours, 
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Gunnison Homes, Inc. 
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Makes Valuable Contacts 
at British Industries Fair 


“My visit to the British Industries Fair in 
1951 was a definite success,” says Mr. 
Jacobson, President of Jacobson and Linde, 
New York. “Apart from valuable contacts, 
I was able to make several profitable pur- 
chases of woolens. I certainly intend to 
return to the BIF.” 


British Industries Fair—London and Bir- 
mingham, May 5-May 16. For complete 
details, write or phone the nearest British 
Consulate, or; Commercial Department, 
British Embassy, Washington 5, D. C. 


re had 


ie 


Buschman Solves 
Alka-Seltzer 
handling problem 


Missing link in a new Alka- 
Seltzer production line was 
floor-to-floor movement of 
200 glass bottles per minute. 

Buschman Engineered 
lowering machine eliminated 
manual handling, minimized 
breakage, saved space and 
easily handled 50% increas- 
ed production of the line. 

Ingenious solution of han- 
dling problems is a Busch- 
man specialty based on long 
experience moving prac- 
tically any part or product 
faster, easier and at lower 
cost. Write for detailed 
literature. 


puct MORE...Fow cess 


asi E. W. BUSCHMAN 


Bus man COMPANY 


4477 Clifton Ave. 
CHVEY OLS Cincinnati 32, Ohie 
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that opposition to the union shop on 
principle was inconsistent with the 
facts that (1) most carriers have union- 
shop agreements with other unions, 
(2) a few roads have union-shop agree- 
ments with nonoperating brotherhoods. 
There is a parallel situation in the 
steel industry. Steel’s “captive” rail- 
roads have union-shop agreements with 
the brotherhoods. And, of course, the 
steel industry already has union-shop 
contracts with other unions—notably 
the United Mine Workers in the cap- 
tive mines and some AFL craft unions. 
¢ Not Binding—The rail board’s recom- 
mendations are not binding on unions 
or the 400 railroads involved. Under the 
Railvvay Labor Act, roads and unions 
have 30 davs for bargaining on the 
basis of the recommendations. After 
that, the unions can strike to enforce 
their demands if they want to. 
¢ Law Changed—Although the union- 
shop issue is an old one for most indus- 
tries, it is comparatively new in the 
railroad industry. Prior to 1951, the 
Railway Labor Act barred union-shop 
contracts on railroads. Congress 
amended the law early last vear, at 
union insistence, to give rail labor the 
same union-security rights assured other 
unions under the Taft-Hartlev act. 
Since then, union-shop contracts 
have been signed by many railroads, 
but mostly for unions representing 
small numbers of their employees. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





No-strike pact signed by Boston lum- 
ber-dock employers and AFL’s long- 
shoremen’s association is aimed at 
bringing lumber ships back into the 
Port of Boston. Shipping was diverted 
after strikes closed the docks five times 
during 1951. 
« 

Textile negotiations ended abruptly, 
shortly after starting last week 
(BW—Feb.16’52,p38), when Amencan 
Woolen demanded an end to com- 
panywide bargaining. CIO's textile un- 
ion notified the Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service that the dispute 
“threatens to culminate in a_ strike 
Mar. 15.” 


* 
Operating engineers’ AFL union has 
won bargaining rights at an Akron fu- 
neral home after a three-week strike 
(BW—Jan.26’52,p41). Now it plans 
to press for unionization of other mor- 
tuary employees. 


* 
High operating costs ended Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers (AFL) 
radio activities last weck. The union 
closed the third of three FM stations 
it opened several vears ago. The last: 
WFDR, in New York City. 





IF you package 
these products 


(OR ANY LIKE THEM 


INDUSTRY'S NEWEST, LOW COST FLEXIBLE 
CUSHION PROTECTIVE WRAP MATERIALS 


Never before, has there been protective cushion 
wrap materials like these. The exclusive strip- 
laminated multi-wall make-up of SOF-RAP per- 
mits ‘‘slippage’’ . . . sareguards against abrasion 
damage. Inner wall is cusaion soft — outer wall! 
tough and tear resistant. For interior wrapping 
you'll want KREPAK — A single sheet blanker 
of softness that protects against shock . . « pre 
vents surface damage . . . provides absorption 
and insulation. BOTH are completely flexible, will 
conform to any 
shape withour 
tear or breakage 
and cut your 
packing costs to 
the bone. 
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for 
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a - booklet 
NICHOLS ™ 


PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Crystal Comes Back in Electronics 


Thirty years ag mineral called 
galena was the heart of most radio sets. 
A little crystal t ilena took thx 
scrambled radio from the cther 
and converted then to sound 

I'he crystal’s ty didn’t 
It was soon repla | I 
cient vacuum t 
a $430-million 


WATER VALVE works on the same principle as complex electronic valves. 


4 to C is controlled by the turning of 
the wheel on B. By using a little energy, you control a great deal of energy in the water. 


flow of water from 


ELECTRONIC TUBE has a control called a grid at B. Flow of electrons from 


4 to C is controlled by varying the voltage on the grid. 
The electrons come from a filament at A heated by electric power. 


ma 
yO ~e \ 


“he 


needs neither filament nor heat. 
TRANSISTOR A, a shortage at C. 


When voltage at B lowers the barrier, elec- 
trons flow through the transistor. Comparison with ordinary match gives scale. 
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HYATT ROLLER BEARING 
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This box design is for use in side frames 
having integrally cast journal box housings. 
Also available, another design for 
pedestal-type side frames. Hyatt Freight Car 
Journal Boxes are designed for 

grease lubrication and will operate for 
long periods between inspections. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES 
fer freight cara 


extra advantages: 


a freight service, all railroads are footing large ex- 
penses for train delays, repairs, and disappointments 
to shippers due to hot boxes. 


As a large carrier recently pointed out, their own 
cars are only on their own lines 17% of the time. 
Despite their best efforts, they still pay huge bills be- 
cause of hot boxes on their own equipment and cars 
received in interchange. The cure is beyond the scope 
of an individual railroad. 


Collectively, railroads can alleviate this common 
problem by a common effort... the general adoption 
of Hyatt Roller Bearing journal boxes for freight cars. 


Incorporating the principal features proven so suc- 
cessful in Hyatt Journal Boxes on passenger cars and 
diesel locomotives, now, “Hyatts for freight” not only 
will eliminate hot boxes, but also offer you these 


Free Lateral, a unique Hyatt design advantage, 
allows freedom of axle movement through the bear- 
ing, thus cushioning shocks, minimizing wear on 
wheels and truck parts, and insuring against damage 
to lading. 

No press fits to break when removing boxes for 
inspection. 

Reduced inventory is possible because spare 
axles and wheels need only to be fitted with inner 
races and spacer sleeves. 

Straight radial rollers of generous size provide 
for maximum load-carrying capacity and longer 
usable life. 


Simplicity of design permits examination of all 
box and bearing parts with utmost freedom. 


For further information, write to Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


JOURNAL BOXES 





EMPIRE'S SCIENTIFIC PACKAGING 


can give you fine quality at low cost! 


The experience, skill and imagination that has made Empire folding 
cartons the choice of many of America’s leading companies. can also 
give you finer packaging quality... greater packaging economy! 


At Empire Box your package is produced under constant quality 
control. Trained production men supervise every operation from 
the manufacture of our own paperboard to the blending of our own 


fine inks. Quality and economy are engineered into 


Cet eR eee eee eee 


3 GREAT PLANTS 
TO SERVE YOU 


2 


— 


Pt 


-———K—ee ewe 


Garfield, N. J 


South Bend, Ind 


2 


. FOLDING Cantons 
_s SINCE 1903 


your package 
from the start by skilled craftsmen. 

You can be sure your Empire package will 
always meet your exact requirements for sales- 
appeal, durability and precision engineering. 
Call or write the Empire office nearest you 
for details, 


EMPIRE BOX 


CORPORATION 
CHICAGO, ILL. * GARFIELD, N. J, 
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ets free America 
from yesterdays roads 


America, a nation on wheels, is slowed to 
an agonizing crawl by the very highways that 
once gave it mobility. These highways, built 
twenty-five years ago, did not anticipate to- 


: 
day’s speeds or numbers. 


The irony of the situation is this. Pre- 
vious owners and today’s 52,000,000 motor 
vehicle taxpayers have paid enough taxes 

to buy modern roadways. Highway engi- 
neers know how to build them, yet diver- 
sion of billions in highway use taxes 
and lack of a realistic program has 
denied America adequate and modern 
roads. 


Public insistence upon proper 
use of highway tax money and public 
recognition of the great need for an 
up-to-date system is the quickest 
way to free America from the con- 
fusion of yesterday's roads! 


TRAILMOBILE wwe. 


Trailer Sales and Service from Coast to 
Coast in the United States and Canada 
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MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 











IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 





Ballantine's problem: to 
attain sales supremacy 
by waiutsleiandbenieede 
uniform purity, body and 
flaver in every bottle of 
ale brewed in their New- 
ark, N. J. brewery. 


Solution: a standardized 
‘one ess to make every 
»rew identical. Taylor 
automatic controls are 
used on many phases of 
the process. 


Result: Ballantine’s posi- 
tion as America’s leading 
ale protected by a flavor 
and quality that consum- 
ers know will be just the 
same...every time! Taylor 
Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, New York and 
Toronto, Canada. 


Trade marks that 


are famous for 


uniformity deserve 


the protection 


of Taylor Automatic 


Process Control 





typical electronic brain; a few hundred 
burn out each month. Replacements 
are d constant and time consuming 
problem. The long service of transistors 
would clear this bottleneck. 

Physical size is another drawback of 

present day comput A medium- 
capacity electronic brain fills a large 
room. One manufacturer wants to cut 
a room-sized computer down to a table- 
top model by using transistors. 
e Generator—In a laboratory of GE’s 
Electronics Park, a small square of ger- 
manium is doing the work of a large 
motor-generator, oO pair of rectiher 
tubes. It has been rigged to change 
high-power a.c. into d 

Eighteen germanium diodes hooked 
together, says J. P. Jordon, of GE, 
could handle enough power to run a 
big electric locomotive. Stripped of 
their cooling apparatus, they would fit 
into a matchbox. Dr. Jordon thinks 
that the rectifier will be ready com- 
mercially in one ve 

The present thought is to pull out 
the electronic tube, and plug in the 
smaller, more efficient transistor, for 
many applications. But engineers think 
that the replacement idea will change 
in a couple of years; they think of the 
tube and the transistor as entirely dif- 
ferent devices. Circuits of the future 
will be designed around the transistor, 
will probably have little resemblance 
to their vacuum-tub ounterparts. 

The experts will tell you that tran- 
sistors, and similar semiconductors, are 
on the verge of growing into an in- 
dustry of their own. But they don’t 
generally agree as to how transistors 
will effect tube production. 

About 80% of the electronic tubes 

now work at power levels and fre- 
quencies that are within the limits of 
present-day transistors. Thus transistors 
might replace that percentage. But Dr. 
Engstrom thinks that, if anything, 
transistors will increase tube produc- 
tion. 
e Transition—Transistors are now on 
their wav from the laboratory to the 
pilot plant. Bell Lab, RCA, and GE 
are turning them out for development 
projects, but the output isn’t signif- 
cant. 

The finished forms for transistors 
aren’t yet firm. It’s hard to produce 
identical batches, all with the same 
electrical characterist There have 
been manv unexplained failures in ac- 
tual installations. The companies want 
to iron out these bugs 

Not much has been done about de- 
signing machinery for producing tran- 
sistors. They are now put together 
manually under microscopes. When 
mechanical methods are devised, Jack 
A. Morton, the development engineer 
of Bell’s transistor, thinks that the 
transistors may control and operate the 
machines that will make them. 
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CRUCIBLE 











52 yoas of Aine, steelmaking 


some steels need 





handwork, 


too 


Making steel to meet individual requirements is but one 
of the many differences that separate the special steels 
Crucible makes from what we ordinarily think of as STEEL. 
Actually, there are hundreds of uses for steel which require 
special alloys . .. skilfully compounded, sensitively handled. 
It is in this kind of steelmaking that Crucible leads. 


Take a trip through your modern kitchen: your meat 
grinder and can opener require a special Crucible alloy 
steel that will retain its sharpness even under severe abuse; 
Crucible stainless in cabinets, cutlery, utensils . . 
to keep bright and clean, while Crucible plastic mold steels 
form the huge dies that punch out plastic refrigerator 


. are easy 


receptacles and colorful kitchenware. 


Consider how these uses are multiplied when projected 
into every industry ... and you can see why Crucible pro- 
vides hundreds of special purpose steels. If you use special 
steels, feel free to draw on Crucible’s half century of 


specialty steel experience. 


first name in special purpose steels 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, °MIDLAND, PA. SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. 
SANDERSON -HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. - 


TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN 


PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. + SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 





GO “AMERICAN” 
FOR 
CIRCULAR 
WELDED 
PRODUCTS 


Let us send you more facts or better 
yet send us your specifications 
for prompt quotations. 


Send for your copy 
of our 20 page 
illustrated catalog 


AMERICAN WELDING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


380 DIETZ ROAD 
WARREN, OHIO 





ELECTRIC FIRING of coal bed started these gas streams burning at outlet pipes. New 
process could put underground coal gasification on paying basis, shows the... 


Easy Way to Dig Coal—Burn It 


Getting coal out of the ground is a 
tough, expensive job—even in normal 
mining operations. When the coal 
seams are down deep and are very thin, 
the meager return is not worth the cost 
of digging it up. 

For years now, the best brains in the 
coal-mining business have been trying 
to find a way to tap the huge coal re- 
serves that defy economical extraction. 
They are thinking not of the coal it- 
self, but of its rich gas potential. 
¢ Processing at Site—One approach 
that’s been tried in recent vears is a 
process known as underground coal 
gasification (BW—Nov.27'48,p44). The 
trick here is to burn the coal right at 
the seam underground, then pipe in a 
stream of air that hits the burning 
coal and makes a usable gas. Another 
pipe draws the gas up to the surface 

What comes up are two valuable 
gases: synthesis and producer. Syn 
thesis gas can end up as gasoline, oils, 
or chemicals; producer gas has a string 
of industrial fuel applications. 

This underground processing was a 
good start, but it was still expensive 
and time-consuming because a tunnel 
had to be dug around or alongside the 
coal seam. Besides, it was impossible 
to make good contact between the 
forced air and the burning seam. The 
process wasn’t feasible commercially. 
e New Tack—So the mining engineers 
hunched their shoulders and took an 
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RE NOG nes 
eeu ON REQUES 


MACHINE 
TOOL COMPANY 


= HUDSON MASS U.S.A. 


THE WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF BROACHES AND BROACHING MACHINES 





Nebraska offers 
great opportunity 
as plant location 


In this debt-free state 
where old-fashioned 
Americanism still pre- 
vails, you will find— 
¢ splendid labor 
e cheap electric power 
e abundant natural gas 
@ no tax shackles 


Low-cost trouble-free 
Operation 


Write this division of state 
government for specific 
information. Dept. X 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 


STATE CAPITOL tINCOLN 
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3 of electrodes and was kept going 
or a sufficient number of days to set 
up the burn path. 

Then, over a 44-day period, air was 
forced through a borehole to gasify the 
underground coke; the products of com- 
bustion were taken off through a com- 
panion borehole. Calorific value of the 
gases brought up varied from 80 Btu. 
to 300 Btu. per cu. ft. and averaged 
about 186 Btu., a better than satis- 
factory average for industrial gas. 

As the air input was increased and 
pressure stepped up, heat of the gases 
issuing from the seam was boosted. 
And it seemed likely that preheating 
the intake air would enrich the gas. 
After the system was operated in one 
direction, the airflow was reversed with 
good results. 
¢ Twin Bill—-The Gorgas experiment 
turned out both types of gases—syn- 
thesis and producer. Alabama Power 
officials are so confident that under- 
ground gasification can be made com- 
mercially feasible by electro-firing that 
they are already scheduling new tests. 
Plans call for a powerplant, as well, 
since the company is concerned mainly 
with gas that can be used under steam 
boilers to generate electricity. 

The Bureau of Mines, on the other 
hand, is primarily interested in pro- 
duction of synthesis gas. It’s generally 
agreed that a synthesis gas of 300 Btu. 
could profitably be transported by pipe- 
line as far as 10 mi. And it’s thought 
that with the aid of a catalyst the gas 
could be brought up to 1,000 Btu., the 
thermal value of natural gas. 

Results of the Gorgas experiments 
were so encouraging, in fact, that scien- 
tists and mining men from all over the 
world gathered at Gorgas two weeks ago 
to study results. Sponsors of the first 
international meeting of its kind were 
Alabama Power and the Bureau of 
Mines, along with Southern Research 
Institute of Birmingham, Alabama Poly 
technic Institute, and the University 
of Alabama. Purpose: to weigh know- 
how gained at Gorgas against results 
of experiments in France, Belgium, 
French Morocco, and the United King- 
dom. 
¢ Big Potential—Already more than 
$1-million has been spent on the under- 
ground coal gasification project, but 
this outlay is expected to be chicken 
feed compared with the benefits, if 
the scheme can be made commercially 
practical. 

Huge coal reserves could be tapped 
for boosting supplies of fuel, synthetic 
oils, and chemical intermediates that 
could be converted into plastics, fibers, 
pharmaceuticals, detergents, and many 
other products. 

Present coal mining methods take 
out only about half of the total coal 
in a bed, while underground gasifica- 
tion could process 80%, or even more. 
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Varidrive Motor to deliver 
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DUROID 705 PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


fibrous insulating material Packaging machinery is a new field for 
Coit Mfg. Co., Hartford (Conn.) fire 
arms maker. The company will make 


that hot sealing compounds and sell the Rite Size box inachine, a 


new dev clopme nt 


WON'T BLISTER . 
Paper 242 in. wide will stream at 2,000 


ft. per min. from ne paper-making 
machines to be built by Pusey & Jones 
Corp., Wilmington, D Contracts 
call for four of these ts for $74 
million. 





s 
Long-life railroad rails been an 
alyzed at University of Illinois. Lab 
rolling load tests showed proved rails 
would stand up 10 t is long as 
ordinary steel stock. N qualities are 
imparted to rails by manganese-chrome- 
vanadium alloy or b it treatment 
of standard carbon ste« 

« 
Fresh whole milk can mned by a 
process developed it 4 rado A. & 
M. College. ‘The key to add edible 
hydrogen peroxide that destroys heat 
resistant bacteria and then neu- 
tralized by milk enzyn 

; a 

Plywood is spot-welded in place as wall 
panels with a new portable high- 
frequency electric gluing unit an 
nounced by United States Plywood 
Corp., New York City. The glue sets 
almost instantly, and xposed nails 
are needed. Perfect fl joints are ob- 
MDUROID 705 1s typical of the special materials developed by Rogers to tained. 





s 
' ; Self-washing windows are a feature of 
mon-blistering material provides an improved type of fibrous insulating H. J. Heinz Co.’s n vinegar plant 


Solve problems obstructing product improvement. In this instance, our 


barrier for hermetically sealed electrical and electronic components. in Pittsburgh, Pa. Bl glass panes 
have a pebbly surface that puts rain 


You probably don’t need DUROID 705, but you can apply the to work for a frec 
principle behind its development Rogers’ ability to develop. produce es 


- 
automatic transmission for new 
and fabricate special materials to improve existing products or to make parcel-delivery truck the first ap- 
plication to commer chicles. The 
truck is made by GMC |] k & Coach 
Division, Pontiac, Mich.: the transmis 
sion is dual-range H Matic drive, 
” iz, yroviding three speeds f ity driving, 

abl “2 ™ for country ie rat 

we % ° 
; NY x) A phenol plant will be built at Avon, 
Calif., to use a new | developed 
bv Monsanto Chem Co. Construc 
tion will begin this summer, with Mon 
santo’s production 1eduled for early 
in 1954. 


new products possible Tell us your requirements, no matter how unusual. 





- 
sade-scannune eOont Plastic pipe is scheduled for several 
“Here's Rogers end Its Fiberleys’ Navy minesweepers nov under con- 
gives you facts about our company ER struction. Cost of n. piping, 4 in. 
and materials Please write for your thick, is reported at about 70¢ a foot, 
copy to Dept B, Rogers Corporation, hi . . . 
while copper-nickel pipe costs about 
Monchester, % oe ; : . p 
ae Com CORPORATION $1.55, stainless steel about $2.25. 
Established in 1832 Metal conservation is another benefit, 
lower maintenance costs are seen. 
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Increase Production and Employee Morale 
with DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING 


In the hundreds of industrial plants 
where Du Pont Color Conditioning 
has been applied, management re- 
ports immediate benefits in terms of 
employee comfort, morale, safety, 
efficiency. 

The proper, scientific use of color 
and light, as prescribed by Color 
Conditioning, boosts output and ac- 
curacy in work areas and offices. In 
cafeterias, wash rooms and recrea- 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK NOW$6 'T; 


Better Things for Better Living 


through Chemistry 


for every purpose 


WHITE MOTOR COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS., uses eye-rest greens on walls, contrasting colors on 
machines. Scientific application of color helps employees do precision work, raises operating efficiency 


FREE NEW 32-PAGE BOOK 


shows how scientific use of color 
improves operating efficiency 


tion areas, Color Conditioning helps 
to foster good will, better labor-man- 
agement relations. And anywhere in 
the plant, Color Conditioning con- 
tributes to the safety of personnel by 
spotlighting accident hazards. 

In short, this practical painting 
plan has proved its value wherever it 
has been put to work. Better seeing 
and working conditions—a more 
pleasing atmosphere— prevail today 


| Finishes Division, Dept. 


| ditioning.’ 
0 hospitals; 


lo 
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Name_____ 
| Title 

I 

| 

| 


Firm nel 


Address _ 


City and State__ 


in schools, hospitals, stores and res- 
taurants as well asin industrial plants 
through the use of these universally 
appealing colors. 

Color Conditioning costs no more 
than ordinary maintenance painting 

. less in the long run. Learn all the 
ways Color Conditioning pays off in 
the new 32-page book, Du Pont 
CoLor CONDITIONING. Mail the cou- 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

BW-22, Wilmington, Del. 

Please send me, at no cost, your new 32-page book, ** 

I'm interested in Color Conditioning for 0 industrial plants; 
0 hotels and apartment buildings; 0 schools; 2 restaurants; 

O stores; 0 office buildings. 

(Offer not good outside Continental United States) 


Du Pont Color Con- 





HOW BLH ENGINEERING 


SPINS 


The hydro-electric power industry and B-L-H en- 
gineering have a lot in common—a than 
100-year partnership in the development of ever 
more and cheaper power. 


more 


This started with I. P. Morris and has continued 
ever since. Through the years, impressive records 
have been established that have extended power 
horizons again and again. 

Think of the /argest dams in the world—most, 
like famous Hoover Dam, have Baldwin turbines. 
Other world famous dams, such as Davis, Chicka- 
mauga, Wheeler, Watts Bar—each a milestone in 
hydraulic engineering—are equipped with Baldwins. 
In 50 countries you'll find Baldwin turbines oper- 


WATER INTO WATTS 


ating with an aggregate power equivalent to 40% 
of the hydro-electric power in this entire nation. 
B-L-H engineering is a factor in practically every 
industry .. . on the railroads, in earth-moving and 
road-building, in can-making and sugar-processing, 
in airplane and automobile manufacture, and in a 
multitude of other fields of activity. Around the 
world, B-L-H engineered presses, testing equipment, 
big valves, diesel engines, ship propellers are hard 
at work speeding industries’ operations and cutting 
their production costs. 
B-L-H is, 
Story of 


For an interesting glimpse of what 
today, send for our new booklet, “‘The 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton.” 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 42, Pa.  « 


Offices in Principal Cities 


BALDWIN - LIMA -HAMILTON 


T-4372 





Ant 
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...Old Method’s Damage Hazard 


Snaking a plane towards a loading 
spot on a crowded ramp can be a tick- 
lish job. There’s always the danger of 
a chance brush with another craft. But 
with a new automatic device, Loadair, 
it’s a straight and easy road right up to 
the terminal dock. The plane taxies 
onto dollies that are hauled in flush 
tracks by an electric winch (pictures). 
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Safety is not the only advantage. 
Ramp space is freed, cargo can be 
loaded faster, and passengers aren’t ex- 
posed to the weather. A tryout by the 
Colombian national airline, Avianca, at 
Sloedad Airport, Barranquilla, report- 
edly has cut ramp time by 50%. Whit- 
ing Corp., Harvey, Ill., makes the sys- 
tem. 





war 


WRITE FOR CASE 
STUDY REPORT 
No. 271 
BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
1204 West 80th Street + Cleveland 2, Okie 


In Canada: 
Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Led. 


Ba 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Regtrtmmns A Pn OW 








Now... Only 
Westinghouse 
Gives You The 
Fluorescent 
_Mlercury Lamp 
_ With Golden- 
White Light 


Here’s the biggest lighting news since the introduction of the 
fluorescent tube! The new Westinghouse 400-watt fluorescent 
mercury lamp produces a golden-white light suitable for prac- 
tically all industrial lighting. In addition, the J-H1 has all the 
important mercury lamp advantages of high light output, top 
efficiency and long life. You can get complete technical data 
and practical application information by contacting the Wes- 
tinghouse Lamp Sales Office nearest you. Or simply mail the 
coupon below. 





you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 





FoR INDOORS > 


The J-H1 gives plant interiors 
golden-white light from stand- 
ard H-1 sockets; needs no ad- 
ditional equipment other than 
the usual mercury lamp auxil- 
iaries. 


@ For ourpoors 


The J-H1 is ideal for lighting 
large areas to combine the effi- 
ciency, high light output, and 
long life of mercury lighting 
with a whiter light. 


NEWS FROM 
WESTINGHOUSE, THE 
FASTEST-GROWING 
LAMP MANUFACTURER 


by Sam Hibben 


DID YOU KNOW? Though your eyes ad- 
just pretty well to semi-darkness in five 
to ten minutes—say at the movies— they 
are not fully adjusted for about thirty 
minutes or more. At that time your dark- 
ness-adapted (scotopic) vision is about 
1,000 times as acute as it was during the 
first few seconds of darkness. The pupil- 
lary opening into the eye increases mark- 
edly. You may see the flame of a candle 
as much as 10 miles away. 


EFFICIENCY NOTE: A few increases in 
lamp efficiency have been big jumps, but 
most are small increases. Steady, patient, 
thorough technique in details of manu- 
facture is about as important as great 
inventions. Most people know that the 
filament in an incandescent lamp is 
coiled, but how many know that the coil 
is coiled again? It’s as if you wrapped a 
wire around a nail to get a coil, and then 
stripped it off and wrapped the coil 
around a nail again. Surprisingly, this 
way of conserving heat increases the effi- 
ciency of the lamps by about ten percent, 
and it’s a feature of almost all Westing- 
house lamps. 


DITTO NOTE: To conserve heat, most 
lamp bulbs are filled with nitrogen gas, 
or argon, or the rare krypton gas— and it 
just has to be pure! None of these gases 
are harmful—they are extracted from 
clean air—but the science of using them 
in right proportions is a classic in the 
records of skilled industry. Each differ 
ent shape or design of lamp bulb and 
filament must have its own peculiar gas 
mix if it is to burn long and brightly. 


HELPFUL HINT: Did you ever try using 
Westinghouse flash bulbs to supplement 
weak daylight while taking outdoor pic 
tures? At shutter speeds of 1/10th or 
1/25th they do wonders for lighting faces 
(at faster speeds they darken the sky). 
Incidentally, the electrical contact on the 
base end of all flashbulbs today tends to 
tarnish, so should be rubbed on rough 
cloth cr a shoe sole before using. Never 
touch a flashbulb when it is being flashed! 


More next month. 








0 ee 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION, Dept. 430 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


I’d like to have more information about the new Westinghouse 
J-H1 Fluorescent Mercury Lamp with Golden-White light. 


NAME. 2. cece ccererernenee 


COMPANY 


BUY NOW AND SAVE! 
WESTINGHOUSE 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
STILL COST YOU LESS 
THAN THEY DID 

IN 1629, YET BURN 
SEVEN TIMES LONGER! 





+ 
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BOB CHAMBERS (center), president of Magna Engineering Corp., demonstrates how his company’s versatile new 


Drill Setup Hits All Angles at Once 


\ brash oun 
Cleveland, pirit f ma- 
chine tool indust ck with what 
he claims is the { development 
in industrial dril ipment in 25 
years. The man is R t L. Chambers, 
president of Magna | icering Corp, 
Menlo Park, Calif lis product is the 
Magna drill 
® From All Angles—Magna drill is the 
equivalent in ower to con- 
ventional 17-in n. drill presses, 
but it has a ty that probably 
can’t be match iv other drill. 
It has a throat table from 64-in. 
to 14-in Che | revolves 360 
deg. both ho I vertically 
and is mountec tally or verh 
cally cither on tl v table. 
his mean lrill a hole in a 
piece of metal f nv angle 
you wish, and t t im¢ only 
1 couple of m r job 
But the p t when you 
mount several ds together on 
the same work t Then vou can 
simultaneously d ral holes at dif- 
NO BLIND SPOTS—multiple exposure shows how single head can reach any part of ferent angles in ft e piece Setup 
the material being worked. The drills can be set for any desired operation. time till « f minutes, says 
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Masked 


Marvel 


GLYCERINE is the masked 
marvel, the hidden builder of 
quality in hundreds of products, 
from explosives to beauty aids. 
Traditionally derived from ani- 
mal and vegetable oils, glycerine 
now has an additional source .. . 
petroleum. 

Shell scientists developed the first 
commercial process for making pure 
glycerine from petroleum gases, 
Placed in operation in 1948, Shell 
Chemical’s big glycerine plant has 
just been expanded by 50%. 

This is timely. Military demands 
are soaring—with more rocket pro- 
jectiles using glycerine compounds 
for propulsion. Use of glycerine for 
civilian products shows a similar 
trend. 

Successful synthesis of glycerine 
is but one example of Shell Chemi- 
cal’s partnership with industry and 
agriculture. Application of petro- 
leum chemistry to your needs is our 
constant purpose. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 





Up to \ 
292°, INCREASE IN PRODUCTION © 


of molded electrical parts! 


Improvements in both your electrical 
products and your cost picture are 
possible when insulating parts are 
designed to be molded of Plaskon 
Alkyd. 

An exceptional combination of elec- 
trical and mechanical properties 
makes Plaskon Alkyd outstanding as 
an electrical insulating material. It 


Make a date for a demonstration 
at your plant with the 
Plaskon Molding Shop on Wheels 


A fully equipped shop with molding 
presses and testing equipment with 
which Plaskon technicians make on- 
the-spot comparisons of parts you 
are now using with parts molded 
from Plaskon Alkyd. 


gives an extra margin of safety that 
permits an over-all reduction in dimen- 
sions of electrical parts for greater 
compactness. 

Parts can be molded faster at lower 
pressures, which adds up to greater 
productivity and lower costs. In fact, 
increases in productivity up to 292% 
have been realized. 

If you make or use electrical parts 
for automotive, television or electric 
control applications, it will pay you 
to investigate Plaskon Alkyd. Ask 
your molder, or write to us directly. 


INSIST ON 


PLASKON. 


ALKYD 


FOR SUPERIOR ELECTRICAL PARTS 





MOTOR STARTER 


PLASKON DIVISION 


Libbey « Owens e Ford 
Glass Company 
Toledo 6, Ohio 
In Canada: 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. « Montreal, P.Q. 
anch Offices: 
Boston « Chicago « Los Angeles « New York 


Manufact 
Resin Glues, 


f Molding Compounds, 


Coating Resins 





Chambers. This is what may make 
tool men skeptical. They're unwilling 
to believe that a machine tool that can 
be dismounted and reset in a few 
minutes will hold itself true for pre- 
cision work over long periods of time. 
But Chambers claims his machine will 
stand up in precision and durability 
— the best existing similar ma- 
chines. 

e Advantages—Here’s how the drill 
head will be useful: If you’re making 
parts for a tractor or an Army tank— 
a limited production run for which 
you need 10,000 or even 100,000 picces 
—you can probably turn out the run 
in a couple of months. At the end of 
the run a standard drill press would 
stand idle, or you would have to build 
a new jig for its next job. With the 
Magna drill, you can start on a different 
production run in a couple of hours; 
down time is almost climinated. 

Another big selling point is the sav- 
ing in labor costs made possible be- 
causc the tool simultancously drills 
many holes—as manv holes as you have 
drill heads. As an example of this sav- 
ing, Chambers describes a sctup in his 
own plant where he makes the Shop- 
smith, a multipurpose home workshop 
tool. In a work space less than’S ft. x 
10 ft. on the production line, he will rig 
up 11 Magna drill heads to drill as 
many holes in the headstock of the 
Shopsmith. The setup will drill the 
holes in four stages with an estimated 
saving in labor costs of 75¢ a unit, or 
$25,000 a year. That's more than the 
cost of the drill heads. Best of all, 
however, he'll finish the run in a couple 
of months, and can use the drills for 
other work. 

The drill is available in single-spindle 
or multiple-spindle models with power 
or manual feed. It’s rigged up with 
electrical controls to handle an infinite 
number of drilling cycles in proper se- 
quence. Price ranges from $265 for a 
single-spindle head, manual feed with- 
out the special table, to $1,675 for a 
three-spindle rig with individual power 
feeds and table. 
¢ Chalk It Up—The development of 
the Magna drill is the latest brainchild 
of a company barcly four years old. 
Magna Engincering Corp. is owned by 
Bob Chambers, his brother Frank, and 
Hans Goldschmidt. Previously, they 
had dreamed up the Shopsmith tool. 
Sales for the tool hit $3-million the first 
year of production, More than 100,- 
000 units have been sold in four years. 

Now the Magna drill gives Chamobcrs 
an industrial tool of value to the de- 
fense program. He’s so enthusiastic 
about the drill that he’s going to barn- 
storm the machine tool centers of the 
East with the drill mounted in a special 
truck. He plans to convince any skeptic 
with on-the-spot demonstrations of the 
machine’s versatility. 
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A small business can 


become a widow, too! 


“Wipow Businesses” are being made every day, with tragic results. 
The death of a key man or partner can create complications that small 
businesses cannot survive. 

Forced liquidations— unwelcome partners—killing tax responsi- 
bilities — tangled estate settlements — these are some of the things that 
make “widow businesses” — but you can avoid such a result with a 
properly prepared, insured plan. 

The coupon below lists four basic “Business Security” plans, any 
one of which can be tailored to your specific needs. They have been 
developed out of New England Mutual's experience in insuring thou- 
sands of American businesses. They explain how you can: 


1 prevent forced liquidation or reorganization 

2 assure control by surviving partners 

3 protect firm credit, provide emergency reserves 
4 acquire the deceased’s holdings, on set terms 


5 settle estate taxes on known valuation 


Men specially trained to set up such “Business Security” plans are 
available for consultation with you, and your attorney, at every New 
England Mutual office. You may call them for a study of your business, 
without obligation, or send this coupon direct to Boston. 


tre NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL tige tnsurence company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE iNSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Send me, without cost or obligation, your “Business Security 
P. ©. Box 333-8 Plan” for the type of situation indicated: [) Key Man 
Coston 5S, Cina () Sole Proprietorship [J Partnership {) Close Corporation 


Name 





Company 


Address 











How to cut job time 
from 3 minutes to 18 seconds 


10 Times a4 Fast! That’s the report of plants using new Osborn 


Power Brushing methods to remove burrs from gears. For example: 


By former hand method, deburring the gear shown above took 3 minutes: 
By Osborn Power Brushing, it takes only 18 seconds... a saving of 2 min- 
utes, 42 seconds per gear ... a production increase of 900%... witha 
corresponding decrease in costly man-hours and converting from skilled to 
unskilled help. And quality is greatly improved. Toolmark stress points are 
avoided. Surfaces are uniformly smoothed. Corners are well rounded. 


This is typical of thousands of jobs converted from muscle-power to 
motor-powered brushing ... powered for 5¢ per hour. Have your Osborn 
Brushing Analyst study your cleaning and finishing work for similar 
benefits. Call now or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 640, 
5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 








LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 





Liquid Test Without 
Stopping for Sampling 


When you're manufacturing some- 
thing in liquid form—whether it’s plas- 
tics or tomato ketchup—you have to 
keep checking on the thickness of the 
mixture. With most viscosity tests 
used today, production must be stopped 
while samples are taken and _ tested. 
Now a couple of scientists have come 
up with a brand-new of measuring 
and controlling viscosity, using ultra 
sonic waves. The thod gives you 
constant and instantaneous measure- 
ments without a sto] ge for sampling. 
¢ Unobtrusive—The sctup, called Ultra- 
Viscoson, consists of mall probe, 
about the size of a fountain pen, which 
is connected to an electronic computer. 
The probe can be inst d permanently 
in production stills, pipe lines, reactors, 
etc., and operates 1 temperature 
range from —150F to +650F 

Many companic 1 use the Ultra- 
Viscoson as a method of quality con- 
trol. When mixing soap in vats for 
example, you can check the quality of 
the soap by testing its viscosity. The 
probe will give instantaneous recordings 
of what’s going on inside the vats 
e Wide Uses—Similarly with plastics: 
The instrument will rd exactly the 
point when the heated mixture reaches 
a desired consistency for processing. 

The oil industry, too, should discover 
many applications for th little probe. 
It can be installed at various levels of 
fractionating towe1 id also in pipe 
lines. For blending oils, you can auto- 
matically control t percentage of 
light and heavier oils used in a mixture. 
e Source: Rich-Reth Laboratories, East 
Hartford, Conn 
e Price: $1,000 | nstallation. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Washing windows, cars, or floors with 
a hose is simplif vith a Swirl-O- 
Feed attachment, from Melaire Dis- 
tributing Co., 420 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. C. The att nent is a brush 
with detergent in the handle. Water 
pressure shoots t detergent out 
through the brush 


A plastic paste spread outside vats pro- 
tects them from spillage of acids and 
other corrosive ils. Oven bak- 
ing or infra-red »s will fuse the 
plastic coating developed by Munray 
Products, Inc., ¢ nd 


Wax floors and kill ects at the same 
time with Freewax Corp.’s (Tallahassee, 
Fla.), new self-pol ng wax. The wax 
contains a powerf nsecticide, lindane. 
It’s harmless to humans and pets. 
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WARM WELCOME ...AS OUR ENGINEERS SEE IT 


Here’s how this happy home looks through the eyes of Evans engineers. Blueprinted in their 
minds is the warm welcome extended by the newest members of the Evans appliance family— 
the incomparable new line of home heaters that combine sunny radiation with exclusive 
Down-Flo heat circulation. Now, for the first time, a home heater utilizes all three time-tested 
ways of distributing warmth. It blends straight-line instantaneous radiant heat—both direct and 
reflected—with natural convection currents and Down-Flo heat action to spread a veritable 
carpet of comfort from wall to wall. 

This achievement marks still another in the growing list of Evans heating engineering “firsts” 
—a list that includes such innovations as fan-forced heat, lowboy console styling, comfort- 
conditioning Humidifan, floor-level heating. The same combination of sound engineering and 
aggressive pioneering that made possible these developments stands ready to help put heat to 
work for you. Consult Evans Products Company, Dept. B, General Offices: Plymouth, Michigan. 
Plants: Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay, Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. 


++ ENGINEERS IDEAS INTO INDUSTRIES --* 





100,000-seat stadium would Segments counterbalanced for easy raising and lowering. Each 
FOR SPORTS FANS: have translucent plastic roof. segment, 400 ft. high, has a light at top to warn off airplanes. 
ad 
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FOR BABIES: Molded baby carriage should be sanitary, lose its color. Compact folding chair is designed with seat and 
* easy to clean, shouldn’t chip, scratch, or back of molded plastics. 


Plastics Peeks at Its Future 


(Story on page 68) 





























indows i i i Id ou igs and 
FOR HOME OWNERS: fom photic shect. Trane teoves, Goakda rast, would siwaye stay colors = 
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SOLID STEEL 
that lets air through 


For the revolving shelves of this new blood bank, 

Jewett Refrigerator Company, its makers, chose 
Wheeling Expanded Metal. Not woven, not welded, 
but slit and s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d from solid steel, ExM 


EEL permits free circulation of air throughout the space- 
saving Jewett Blood Bank. For shelves, as here, or 
SEE for racks, bins, partitions... ExM is your material 
of a thousand and one uses. 


RN. Fe FN 
WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Atianta Boston Buffalo Chicago Columbus Detroit Kansas City 
Louisville Minneapolis New Orieans New York Philadelphia Richmond St. Louis 





“ua 


. . . peering delightedly 
into a plastic-horizoned fu- 
ture...” 

PLASTICS pictures on pp. 66 & 67 


One fine day in the 1960s, the Av- 
erage Consumer hopped out of his 

lastic bed, in his plastic-paneled home. 
eeu he was singing in his plastic-piped 
shower, then eating a_plastic-cooked 
breakfast. Fed, he dashed for his hard- 
top convertible—with plastic top, of 
course—and headed for the nearby city 
where the plastic-roofed stadium was 
ready for 100,000 plastic-clad sports 
fans. 

That, according to Modern Plastics, 
is a quick glance at the world of not 
so long from now. And no pipe-dream, 
the magazine hastens to add. Modern 
Plastics fancies itself as a conservative 
industrial journal; the opium pipe has 
no place in its editorial equipment. 
¢ Going Up—In fact, Modern Plastics 
has devoted it itire March issue to 
peering delightedly into the plastic-hori 
zoned future [he magazine glances 
patronizingly at what the plastics in- 
dustry has done between 1934 and 
1950—a jump from  100-million-Ib 
annual production to 2.2-billion Ib 
That skyrocketing is nothing compared 
to what’s coming, Modern Plastics savs. 

Also in the past, the magazine indi- 
cates, is the use of plastics as a fad or 
as a mere substitute for something 
that’s scarce. From now on, plastics 
will be carving place in their own 
right, will be ed because thev are 
just plain better than the materials they 
replace. 

Chemists predict that the properties 

of many present plastics will change, 
too. Plastics will get stronger, more re- 
sistant to temperature changes; meth 
ods of producti vill improve After 
that, many researchers and designers 
say, is the job of showing top manage 
ment what plastics can do and why 
they should replace tried and proved 
materials. 
«No Automobiles—One big chapter 
in the plastics story is the automobile 
Designers, already thinking about us 
ing reinforced plastics in “hardtop” 
convertibles, are dabbling with the idea 
of plastic doors, fenders, and hoods, 
if and when a strong enough plastic 
is available. Colors are “built in” the 
plastic, never need refinishing, and 
clean with a damp sponge, also made 
of plastic. And the bodies wouldn’t 
corrode and rust like metal 

Already, _ plasti like acrvlics are 
used in tail lights. Engineers say there’s 
no reason why headlights can’t be 
made of it, to Then the designers 
could mold the headlights as_ they 


liked. If a tail light looked like a 
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it follows the girl’s back around all day 





Sturgis engineers patented a regular clinging vine of a back support for stenographic 

and clerical chairs, called Follow-Flex. Let the girl turn right or left, lean 

forward or backward, the ingeniously steel-springed Follow-Flex clings faithfully to her back. 
She loves it. So should you. A girl whose back is supported and relaxed all day 

long by a Sturgis Follow-Flex is an efficient and valuable girl. 

Although Follow-Flex puts in a busy 

day, day after day, it is built so well it 

will last as long as the chair itself 


and that’s a long, long time. 


You can’t see all 

the quality that’s 
engineered into 
Sturgis chairs. 





The secret of Follow-Flex is this steel 
spring which serves as a flexing agent be- 
tween the comfortably padded backrest 


and the tubular steel back posts. 


Sturgis chairs are engineered for keeps 
You can’t see all the quality engineered into a Sturgis 
chair but it’s there in full measure—and because it’s there 
a Sturgis chair is a long term investment in office comfort 
and efficiency. Today the finest executive, secretarial, 
clerical, guest and institutional metal chairs are being 
produced by The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, 


Sturgis, Michigan. 





NCHOR FENCE protects your plant 

completely, day and night! Trespassers, 
thieves, and other trouble-makers can’t 
get in! Anchor lets you make full use of 
outdoor storage space... helps you con- 
trol plant traffic more efficiently! 

And, Anchor gives you Jlong-lasti 
protection. Deep-Driven Anchors ho 
the fence erect, in any soil or weather. 
“Squar-Form” corner posts square 
frame gates are other exclusive features 
that make Anchor Fence your best buy! 
FOR FREE CATALOG, write: ANCHOR Post 
Propucts, Inc., Fence Div., 6675 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Step Up Production 
SAVE 50 LABOR-TIME 


USE THE ORIGINAL 
ROURA .... 
HOPPERS 


—they pay for themselves 
Fitting any standard fork or platform lift 
truck, thousands of ROURA HOPPERS are in 
constant operation handling wet or dry, hot 
or cold, bulky moterials. Simple to operate 
—only one man is required for distributing 
and unloading—quicker and easier 
The ROURA HOPPER dumps, rights and locks 
itself securely by o simple lift of the potented 
release handle. Sizes ‘2 to 2 cv. yds. ROURAS 
can also be designed for flat trucks and in 
other sizes to meet specifications—can be 
equipped with special flanges to permit 
stacking for storage or future distribution. 
The ROURA will quickly poy for itself mony 
times over. 


Write today for detailed brochure, 














’ Headlight: designs snlinitet ~ 


fm 











AUTO HEADLIGHTS could be pointed or flat to blend with over-all design. 


tail of an airplane, the headlights and 
grill work could be molded to look 
like its nose. Unbreakable _ plastic 
windows would reduce glare and the 
sun’s heat. Plated plastics may yet 
push the chrome off the car. Inside, 
the car will probably be upholstered 
and insulated with plastic materials. 
¢ Pipes—In industry, plastic pipe is al- 
ready widely used. Cellulose acetate 
butyrate pipe is widely used in oil fields. 
Mines install polyethylene pipe be- 
cause it resists corrosion. Tests have al 
ready started with plastic pipe for radi- 
ant heating. Modern Plastics magazine 
says “‘a fantastic look at the far future” 
suggests houses equipped with flexible 
water and gas pipes. With them, rooms 
could be rearranged, and walls moved, 
without upsetting the plumbing. 

In the home appliances, plastics will 
probably be used for housings and jack- 
ets where strength is not of primary 
concern. Radios are already almost 
exclusively plastic-covered. Once a 
smooth heat-resistant plastic is _per- 
fected, stoves, washers, and ironers will 
be finished with these shells. And there 
are a lot of changes ahead for refrigera 
tors. Designers claim that it will be 
possible to mold the entire inside shell 
in one piece, complete with shelves. 

e Architecture—When it comes to 
really eve-opening new uses for plastics, 
architectural developments may steal 
the show. Take gutter pipe. Gutters 
are mass-produced from _ galvanized 
metals. They often rust through; when 


-they get clogged up, you have to pull 


the whole works down to find what’s 
wrong. A transparent colored plastic 
gutter would be rustproof and retain its 
good looks indefinitely. When it be- 
came clogged up, it would be an easy 


matter to loc trouble. In fact, 
trouble spottin ould be easy if all 
plumbing in th ise were made from 
transparent pi 
One archite 
panels, with a 
and plastic foam 
as insulation. He 
with tiny hol 
would make ex 
¢ Furniture—! 
all sinks and 
molded laminat 
chairs made of | 
acceptance in 
standard upholst 


iggests plastic wall 
red finish on one side, 
prayed on the back 
iys the same panel, 
punched in its face, 
nt acoustical ceilings. 
furnishings field, 
rs can be made of 
“Contour-fitting” 
shells have wide 
home For the 
red chair, all sorts of 
possibilities Vinyl foam sprayed 
over a metal frame would eliminate 
the necessity f prings and stuffing— 
a one-piece { covering can be 
molded to look t like a fabric. No 
springs, no seal no sewing, and it’s 
quick to make, the designer 
Other applications are limitless: 
Modern Plast iggests modular chil 
dren’s furniture that can be expanded 
as the child grow A baby 
that can’t be tched, is sanitary, and 
will always be bright and colorful is 
mentioned 
Probably _ th 


Carriage 


most fantastic idea 
mentioned is Alexander Knowlton’s de- 
sign for a stadium seating up to 
100,000 peopk The stadium has a 
roof for bad weather made out of 24 
pie segments of reinforced plastic. T he 
sements are nterbalanced for easv 
raising and lowering, they're equipped 
with radiant heating (using plastic pipe, 
of course) to melt snow. The plastic 
is translucent the “hall” is filled 
with light during the day, and at night 
inside lights would give out a rosy glow 
visible for mile 
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... because Kaylo Roof Tile is so lightweight | yet strong 
...and it also insulates ... protects against fire 


Kaylo Insulating Roof Tile not only conserves steel 
by eliminating needless building weight—it pro- 
vides a better roof deck. This revolutionary struc- 
tural material is a hydrous calcium silicate. It has 
more than adequate strength for typical roof loads, 
yet a Kaylo deck weighs only six pounds per square 
foot. Therefore, a Kaylo roof deck means a lighter 
supporting structure—and important savings of steel. 

Kaylo Roof Tile has high insulating value to save 





on heating and cooling costs. Since the tile is also 
incombustible, fire originating above a Kaylo deck 
is prevented from producing dangerous temperatures 
within the building for a period of at least one hour. 

And, a Kaylo deck can be erected rapidly. The 
lightweight Kaylo Insulating Roof Tile is easily 
handled and placed — forming a permanent, 
maintenance-free roof deck of simple and econo- 
mical construction. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK —"“Kaylo Insulating Roof 
Tile.” Address: Dept. N-316, Owens-illinois 
Glass Company, Kaylo Division, Toledo 1, Ohio 


KAYLO ...» first in calcium silicate 


.-- pioneered by OWENS 4ip ILLINOIS Glass Company 


MAIN OFFICE: TOLEDO 1, OHIO—KAYLO SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA + BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT « HOUSTON + MINNEAPOLIS » NEW YORK » OKLAHOMA CITY + PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 





stops coal stockpile fires. ... 
increases storage capacity 


A large midwest steel company 
needed greater coal storage ca- 
pacity. They found the answer 
in supplementing their bridge- 
cranes with 2 rubber-tired Tourn- 
adozers. Photos show one of 
these high speed dozers working 
at a plant where they stockpile 
2,000,000 tons of coal yearly. 


Averages 600 tons per hour 
Delivered by rail or by 12,000- 


ton barge, coal is transported by 
conveyors to stocking bridge; 
moved by bridge to center of 
pile section, then spread and 
compacted by Tournadozer. 
Dozer spreading speeds unload- 
ing because bridge does not have 
to move until maximum height 
of pile is reached. Job figures 
show Tournadozer’s big 2% cu. 
yd. blade moves and spreads an 
average of 600 tons per hour 
over average 100’ haul. 


Reduces fire hazards 


With loose stockpiles direct from 
bridge-crane, considerable trou- 
ble can be experienced with 
spontaneous combustion. With 


the new method, big Tourna- 
dozer tires constantly roll and 
compact the thin layers in which 
coal is spread by dozing, greatly 
reducing such fire hazards, 


Prior to purchasing Tournadoz- 
ers, the firm experimented with 
other machines on the coalpile 
without solving the compaction 
problem. With Tournadozer, coal 
is compacted so tightly, it is 
necessary to “churn” with 6-ton 
bucket before picking up. By 
varying its route slightly as it 
services each section, Tourna- 
dozer’s big 6’ high x 2’ wide low- 
pressure tires roll the coal parti- 
cles without breakage into tightly 
packed, air-tight layers. This 
compaction also increases stor- 
age capacity, permitting piling 
more coal in the same area. 


If you have coal stockpiling 
problems involving fire hazards, 
increase in stockpile capacity, 
and more economical use of ex- 
pensive cranes, conveyors, etc. 
...it will pay you to investigate 
this modern method. Your Le- 
Tourneau Distributor will be 
glad to give you a detailed meth- 
ods analysis with no obligation. 


r.c. LeTOURNEAU, inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 
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Stability vs. Defense Spending 
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Some of the finest industrial plants 
in the nation are located in The Land 
of Plenty, the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western Railway*. 
Some of these factories are big, with 
many years of continued successful 
operation. Some are small, and young, and full of dependable N&W rail service ... . fair real estate 
promise. Together, they represent hundreds of values . . . the world’s finest bituminous coal, for 
different types of industry. power and processing ... reasonable state and 


If this wide industrial diversification can find, local tax structures . . . clean, pleasant communities 


in The Land of Plenty, the advantages needed for . . . good climate . . . nearness to domestic markets 
and good accessibility to world markets through the 


year-round ice-free Port of Norfolk on famed 
Hampton Roads. And there's plenty of room to grow. 


successful operation and growth, so can you. 


Let the Norfolk and Western tell you about this 
territory's raw materials ... its workers with 
ability and stay-bility ... power and water... LOOK INTO THE LAND OF PLENTY! 


Write the Industrial and Agriculwral Dept., Drawer B-502, Norfolk and 
Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. These plant location specialists are at your 
service, without obligation and in confidence. Their job is to help you find 
the location tailored to fit your needs. 


*Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 











Chee Gfou a Faledonay? 


=e ae oe ae ee ee ee ee ee Oe ee ee ee ee 9 ee ne oe os ee eee 


Do you sell a product or service used in Construction? : 


If so—your time is your money! i 


mm eee ae ei ee i ee ee! 


DO YOU HAVE THE HELP OF DODGE REPORTS... 
Buyers who are coming into the market 
To point:out: { Whether these pects oing to need what you sell 
When you ould a get in pe with them 
OR vo you have to do it all by yourself... 
Try to discover every prospect who has or may have a need for what you sell 
Try to ay the status of every possible prospect in your territory 
DODGE ail the ¢ 
REPORTS Keep following them up so that you don’t miss any chances to sell..; 
. z Spend the largest part of your time “‘prospecting”’ 
The lesser amount of your time selling (which is the real pay-off) 


With the help of Dodge Reports, you could 
Spend the larger part of your time selling (making money) 
Waste less of your time keeping in touch with people not ready to 
buy—(Dodge Reports will tell you about these people when they 
need your help) 
Whether you use Dodge Reports or not... 
If you have not seen this book, send for it at once. It will help 
you sell more and sell more easily. No obligation, just send us your 
name, your company, your address, your title, if any. Do it NOW. 
We want you to have this book, the result of 60 years of service to 
salesmen in the construction field. 


DODGE REPORTS 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 


GERLINGER Manulecs 
urers 
Roce Ts of Far Tied Popla 
°Mpany hes er tere ods, W. umber and 
The GER <apacity pry. 
unloading ER handle; 
T On 9 n be 
Handling " : 


Walton Lumber Company, typical 
of many lumber operations where 
handling capacity has been 
greatly increased with the use of 
GERLINGER Lift Trucks, says these 
trucks —tailor-made to the job— 
bring handling costs way down 
and raise profits. GERLINGER, the 
most ruggedly built lift truck on the 
market, will out-perform on any 
heavy-duty material handling job 
you have, too! 





CASE HISTORY No. 222 
FROM OUR FILES 


eatTON LUMBER co 
© NORTH CaRoLing 


There's a Gerlinger for your 
specific industry described in 
our new brochure. Write for 
your free copy now. 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 


DALLAS, OREGON 
299 





high level of demand resulting from 
the great productive capacity ‘of. the 
nation combined with an economic 
system which was so distributing na- 
tional income that, in connection Y with 
the enduring wants of the people, pro- 
duction and consumption were kept in 
a fairly good equilibrium at very high 
levels. 

It is my personal belief that the high 
and sustained level of demand during 
a period of four years or longer was 
due not primarily to “backlogs,” but 
rather to a healthy condition of bal- 
ance between prodi m and consump- 
tion. 

A particularly good example of this 
was in the field of housing. When the 
annual level of — production after 
WW II reached about 750,000 units, 
the prevailing view was that production 
at this level for a year or two would 
work off the “backlog,” and that there- 
after there would be a decline. On the 
contrary, I then took the view that 
well over 1-million houses a year, and 
possibly even 1.5-million, could be sus- 
tained for a decade or longer. In this 
instance, my judgment was vindicated 
by events. Last three years 
after some had predicted a decline in 
house production to 750,000, about 
1.25-million houses were: built 

Further, the brief analysis by the 
Council of this problem in its recent 
Annual Review points out that, inso- 
far as the “backlog” factor is of some 
significance, there will be considerable 
“backlogs” if and when the current 
defense program can be sharply re 
duced. There will be a very high 
demand for automobiles. There will be 
a great need for schools and roads and 
certain other types of public construc- 
tion. There will be a very high level of 
national income to support the fulfill 
ment of these need 1 the recent rate 
of consumer savi which 
lates spending power—is extraordinarily 
high. Certainly, if and when the defense 
program is substantially reduced, there 
will be a lower level of taxation relative 
to the total size of the economy, and 
probably a lower level in absolute terms 
This, in addition to the high level of 
demand, should ha a favorable in 
fluence upon the trend of business in- 
vestment. World needs for some of 
our products will be very high 

In our published Report at the mid- 
dle of 1949, when some were arguing 
for a large expansion of public programs 
to counteract the business recession, 
the Council was for st in urging that 
this should not be undertaken and that 
the business community itself could 
and would move fairly promptly in an 
upward direction. The great fea- 
ture of the years immediately after 
WW II was the demonstration of the 
improved ability of enterprise to do a 
larger part of the job . We feel that 


year OT 


accumlu- 
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All chemical and a yard wide... 


following products: caustic soda, soda ash, liquid 


Modern fabrics take their cue from chemistry .. . 
viscose and acetate rayon, nylon and now the new 
synthetic fibers, all were first grown in the labora- 
tory. Today the American Textile Industry looks 
to chemistry for new and improved fibers, fabrics 
and finishing methods and to chemical manufac- 
turers for greater quantities of textile chemicals. 

Closely associated with the textile industry for 
60 years, Mathieson now supplies more basic 
chemicals than ever before. Today, Mathieson is 
the only manufacturer that can furnish all the 


os 


chlorine, ammonia, hypochlorite products, sodi- 
um chlorite, bicarbonate of soda, sulphuric acid, 
ethylene oxide, diethylene glycol and triethylene 
glycol. 

Currently, with market conditions uncertain, 
a dependable source of supply is important. If 
your production requires any of these chemicals, 
you may be able to buy to better advantage by 
consulting with us now. Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Mathieson 


TE TE ee ae 


INDUSTRY, 


AGRICULTURE 


AND PUBLIC 





HEALTH 





Big Valve 


Liftle Handle 


Wintertime along the pipe lines and in the 
oilfields brings out the “cheaters”, those 

tended valve handles that provide the 
extra leverage required to open and close 
ordinary valves. But the easy operation 
of Cameron Non-lubricoted  Lift-Plug 
Valves is not seasonal. Year ‘round they 
operate with the greatest of ease because 
no weother sensitive lubricants ore re- 
quired for easy operation or to effect a 
seal. A unique plug actvotor lifts the plug 
free of the seat, turns it to the desired 
position, then re-seats it. Furthermore, 
since no lubricant is required, mai 
is practically nil. 








If your business requires valves, chances 
are this Cameron Valve will give you a 
better run for your money. May we send 
our catalog? 


Illustrating plug actus 
ttor which lifts, turns 
and seats plug in 
turn of operating 
lever, and sep 
arate renew- 


Seat 


IRON WORKS, INC. 

P. ©. Box 1212, Houston, Texas 
Export: 74 Trinity Place, New York, New York 
See this revolutionory new valve at the 
National Association of Corrosion Engineers’ 
show in Galveston, Texas, March 10-14. 
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the best way to promote confidence in 
the future is to do the current job well, 
and that the current job, insofar as is 
feasible, is attempting to give considera- 
tion to longer-range needs and markets, 
particularly in connection with the in- 
dustrial expansion programs. 

Leon H. KeysERLInc 
CHAIRMAN 
COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Books to Read 
Gentlemen: 

You state in an editorial [BW—Feb. 
2’52,p136] that you wish Dr. Slichter’s 
recommended list of books were read 
more, so why not tell us what they are? 

.. Is there anything wrong about 
a publishing house calling attention to 
books on business now and then? 
Jacgues S. Levy 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


® BUSINESS WEEK has often run book 

reviews in the past. Dr. Slichter’s list, 

which does not include his own 

“What's Ahead for American Business” 

(Little Brown) [BW —May19’51,p56], 

runs as follows: 

Effects of Taxation: Corporate Mergers; 
Butters, Lintner & Cary (Harvard 
Business School). 

Inflation in the U.S.; Chandler (Har- 
per Bros.). 

Managerial Economics; 
(Prentice-Hall). 

Defense Without Inflation; A. G. Hart 
(20th Cent. Fund). 

American Monetary Policy; Golden- 
weiser (McGraw-Hill) [BW—Aug.4 
*51,p65}. 

The Corporation Income Tax; Goode 
(John Wiley & Sons). 

Peace Can be Won; 
(Doubleday). 

Industrial Productivity; L. Reed 
Tripp (Industrial Relations Research 
Assoc.) 

Psychological Analysis of Economic Be- 
havior; G. Katona (McGraw-Hill). 

Economics: An Introductory Analvsis; 
Samuelson (McGraw-Hill) [BW— 
Sep.18’48,p1 32]. 

Effects of Taxation on Executives; 
T. H. Sanders (Harvard Business 
School) 

Russia’s Soviet Economy; 
Schwartz (Prentice-Hall). 
Pattern for Industrial Peace; W. F. 

Whvte (Harper Bros.). 
Capitalism; David McCord 

(McGraw-Hill). 

National Income and Product of the 
U.S. 1929-1950 (U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce). 

Not vet on Dr. Slichter’s list, but 
one that vou might want to add, is 
American Capitalism by John Kenneth 
Galbraith (Houghton Mifflin), which is 
reviewed on p. 120. 


Joel Dean 


Paul Hoffman 


Harry 


Wright 








Putting MOSINEE 


Forest Fibres 
to work for you 


You can have MOSINEE 

made to your specifica- 

tions . . . to meet your needs in terms of 

your product, processing or packaging: 
@ Fibres absorbent or non-absorbent. 

@ Acidity or alkalinity controlled fibres. 


@ Fibres for impregnation with wax, 
resin, or other substances 


@ Fibres with dielectric properties 
@ Moisture-vapor repellent fibres 


@ Tough, soft, flexible or stiff, dense or 
porous, corrosion or mold resistant 
fibres. . . made as you need them 


For fibres of controlled quality and 
uniformity, to perform vital functions 
dependably, contact 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
_ MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 


RUST PROOF'NG WITH 


TRADE MARK 








PROTECTS STEEL 
FROM RUST! 


Ferrous metal parts — hard 
ware, firearms, cartridge clips, 
belt links, tools 


Permadized and 


etc. — that 
have been 
then “sealed” with a rust-pre- 
ventive oil ore effectively pro- 
tected from rust Jamage. And, 
if the surface is accidentally 
chipped or scratched rusting is 


confined to the exposed area. 


“Permadine” meets Government 
Finish Specifications 


Write for descriptive folder ACE) 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


1 8 
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”  FLORIDA’S 


“— ORANGE CROP 
This much is sold... 






































43-44. 
‘43 ‘4445 


“45- 
“46 


SEASON 


POSTWAR RUSH to buy frozen concentrates brought ee of citrus fruits, 


and eventually a price collapse. 


That's the story behind . 


Concentrates: Boom Hurts 


Talk to a citrus grower today, and 
you'll think you're back in the 1929 
depression. Out of this season’s record 
orange crop of 117-million boxes, only 
26-million had been picked by the mid- 
die of January. A substantial amount of 
what’s left will probably rot on the 
trees. Florida orange prices, which 
had reached $3.75 a box in the golden 
days of 1950, are down to 50¢ a box. 

This glut of on-tree fruit is the back- 
wash of another glut—that of frozen 
citrus concentrates. Since 
concentrates have had an increasingly 
heavy hand in controlling the rest of 
the citrus industry. Right now, the 
concentrates themselves are in a nasty 
pickle: 

When the present packing season 
opened in November, there were 12.4- 
million gal. of orange concentrate still 
unsold from the 1950-51 season. The 
average retail price for a 6-0z. can is 
down to about 17¢—from a 1950 high 
of 29¢. Things are so bad, in fact, that 
the government has stepped in: So 
far, in an attempt to shore up prices, 
the Dept. of Agriculture has bought 
some 1.5-million gal. of orange concen- 
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trate and fed it out in school lunches. 
¢ Letdown—This situation marks the 
end of a stupendous five-year frolic. ‘lo 
a lot of men in the industry, it’s also a 
bitter disappointment: 

When concentrated fruit juice made 
its first tentative pokes into the market 
back in 1946, canton thought this 


, might be just what the fruit industry 


needed. Fruit growing and marketing 
had always been chancey, unpredictable. 
Volume and prices fluctuated according 
to the season, according to the size and 
quality of each year’s crop. No one 
knew what the next year—even the next 
month—would bring. 

Here, in concentrated juice, was 
something that would stabilize the 
whole field. The concentrate didn’t 
depend on seasons. You could store 
it as long as you liked. By building 
or reducing inventory at will, you could 
absorb the fluctuations in crops and 
thus keep prices on an even keel. It 
was the solution to everything. 
¢ Not So—That was what the observers 
thought. It didn’t work out that way 
at all. Instead of bringing an cra of 
peace and prosperity, the concentrates 


came in with an impact that practically 
knocked the industry upside-down. Be- 
fore the clash was over, the concentrates 
hed: 

¢ Jacked up the demand, the price, 
and finally the supply of citrus fruit. 

e Fanned the traditional Califor- 
nia-Florida rivalry into a roaring blaze. 

¢ Caused a land boom in Florida. 

¢ Had a hand, eventually, in drop- 
ping orange prices back to depression 
levels—where they stand today. 

In order to understand just what did 
happen, you have to go back to the mid- 
1940s, when the first seeds of this up- 
heaval were sown. 
¢ Infancy—The concentrates came in 
quictly enough. During the war a 
number of private and government- 
sponsored outfits had experimented 
with various ways of drying and con- 
centrating liquids—primarily for war- 
time uses. One of the companies, Na- 
tional Research Corp., Boston, spent 
the war years drying blood plasma and 
penicillin by a vacuum process. In 
1945 John M. Fox, vice-president of 
the company, got the idea of using the 
same process on orange juice (BW— 
Keb.4’50,p62). 

He went to Florida, formed what is 
now Minute Maid Corp. Orange juice 
powder, first product to come out of 
the idea, proved a dud on the postwar 
market. & in 1946, Fox tried frozen 
orange concentrate—actually a step in 
making the powder. Other companies, 
at the same time, were experimenting 
with similar products. Before long, it 
became apparent that the new stuff was 
walking into a wide-open, ready market. 
¢ Why?—Canned single-strength fruit 
juice had been on the market since the 
1930s. It had sold fairly steadily, but 
never caused much of a sensation. It 
just didn’t taste like fresh fruit juice. 

Any food has to go through various 
pleserving processes Cebiss you can put 
it into a can. These processes are 
bound to change the flavor. But the 
very act of concentrating and freezing 
fruit juice makes it unnecessary to do 
anything else to it. Thus, when the 
housewife gets the concentrate, she 
need only add water, and she has al 
most exactly the same thing she’d get 
out of a fresh orange—vitamins, flavor, 
and all. It was this more than anything 
else, the processors think, that sold the 
concentrates. 

There is also the price consideration: 
When you pay 23¢ (which the indus- 
try considers a “normal” price) for a 
6-oz. can of concentrate, it’s equivalent 
to buying oranges at 27¢-30¢ a dozen; 
that’s pretty cheap. 
¢ Hot Item—These things, and others, 
put the concentrates across as few con- 
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ONLY VICTOR OFFERS YOU THE “... the Florida growers be- 
custom gan feverishly planting new 


ADDING roves...” 
MACHINE g 


CONCENTRATES BOOM starts on p. 77 


sumer products had ever been put 
across before. By 1948 there were 


VICTOR CUSTOMS add, sub- 
rate processors in 


tract, multiply, divide, calculate. a : three big con 
Your choice of 10-key or full 7 Florida—Minut iid, Snow Crop, 
keyboard, electrically operated. : : \ Birds Eve (Gen Foods subsidiarv)— 
Totals 11 of 9 columns. j rs and a lot of sm nes. Florida’s pro 
rey Usher duction had started with 226,000 gal. 
; , . in the 1945-4 n: by 1950-51 the 
aig figure had jump to 30-million gal. 
By July, 1951] five vears after the 
concentrates had started out, thev were 
the leading nong all frozen 
foods 
¢ Boom—WV hen da growers saw 
how this new vas selling, they 
began feverish ting new groves. 
In one |2-mont xd between 1950 
and 1951, 1 farm land prices 
went up 20 
The state rop had been 
42.8-million | 1 the 1944-45 sea 
son, just ct the concentrates 
showed up vears it almost 
doubled Thi l crop was 73.5- 
million boxes 
. e * he grower egan jacking up 
Revolutionary Design Reduces Noise 54% tv pres. ors, caught in 


i frantic race t off chunks of the 


. : - , time g In 
Now Victor has surpassed even its own standards of silence in the high-speed — Y didn't vaccines 50 h 
v2 eV pal t times as mu 


Super-Quiet Custom adding machines. With the rugged mechanism “floating” fous ie 1 the vear before 
. : or Oranges as tl! « € a re. 
in an exclusive sound-reducing case, Victor Customs are faster, more efficient, lhe peak, €27 box. came in the 
quiet as a whisper. fall of 1950 

Beautifully designed, Victor Customs add, subtract, multiply, divide, auto- e California—! traditional rival, 
matically compute credit balance—and even calculate! They cut operating costs during most of t time, had been stay- 
by simplifying figure-work and saving you the extra cost of more expensive ing out of the trate ficld. Com- 
figuring machines that need trained operators. Anyone can operate a Victor. petition had lo little too tough: 


Super-Quiei Customs reduce office clatter, cut operator fatigue. A movable Labor, land, an¢ ight costs were a 
lot higher in Ca 1 than in Florida. 
Floridans coul 1 6oz. can of 
orange concentrate at 19¢ and still clear 


a profit; Califo had to figure on a 





decimal marker, exclusive with Victor, speeds 
' 


calculation. Allows operator to pre-set decimal 


places, eliminates counting columns on tape. 


Speeds all figure-work involving decimal equiv- 
. . . - minimum of 2 Besides, California 


alents. Adding Machines 
There are 42 basic models in the Victor line, Call your 


P . d aici) cli i or fact, - 
for all kinds of figure-work, every size and type Under “72. f9ACh listed But in 1950 ¢ fornians woke up 


Y* for vi 
Adding Wo® 


" rfecth th ite frech frit 
. ViCTOR was perfect! h its fresh fruit 


local deaie, business 


of business. Invest in Victor today and get work- e to some alarm t 
saving dividends for years to come. or e Right in ¢ nia, Florida was 
*Based on scientifically controlled laboratory tests. ‘ selling three t many oranges, iM 
‘ concentrated f is California was 
VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS selling in fresl 
The World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Adding Machines e Florida t ts concentrates, 
In Canada: McCaskey Systems Limited, Galt, Ontario was invading th ner season—tradi 
tionally a Calif monopoly since 


INVE ST ER ee ee ee ed Florida’s season d pped off in the 


Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, Ill., Dept. BW-252 spring. 
Please send free literature on the complete Victor line including e The co t were nullify- 
VIETOR descriptive folder on the Super-Quiet Custom adding machines. ing the one ad tage California had 
Name always had—even | dans admit the 
California orang the hoof is better 


Company Name 
looking, mor« ble than the Florida 


34 YEARS OF Address orange. 
iinet. oun” ; State ¢ Sunkist’s a Gambit—This got the 

THE WORLD OVER City tate ) 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 


eee eee eeoeeeeeeecesoeeeeeceesecccececcsad 
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The Stepped Ply Belt. . . a smooth- 
top construction having a heavier 
cover in the center of the belt than 
at the edges . . . troughs more 
easily, has more crosswise flexibil- 
ity, gives longez life under loading 
conditions when abrasion is con- 
centrated in the center belt area. 


Taking a beating trom heavy abrasives 
was once considered too tough an as- 
signment for conveyor belts. Rubber 
covers tore to ribbons . . . cotton car- 
cass ruptured under the impact of load- 
ing operations. Then Hewitt-Robins 
stepped into the picture. 


First step in the right direction was the 
development of the Stepped Ply Belt. 
The special cushioning of its internal 
construction immediately proved that 
it could take a beating and bounce right 
back for more. This famous Hewitt- 
Robins first was followed by another 
—the Hewitt-Robins Stepped Pad Belt. 


In Stepped Ply, the added strength is 
internal; in Stepped Pad it is visible. 


Stepping up the flow of rough materials 
through the use of these two heavy- 
duty belts is typical of the way in which 
Hewitt-Robins has provided the right 
answer to difficult bulk materials han- 
dling problems. 


If you are bothered by a belting problem 

. . or any problem involving the con- 
veying or processing of solids, fluids or 
gases, bring it to Hewitt-Robins. We 
maintain offices and have distributors 
in all major cities. 


HEWITT ij} ROBINS 


Executive Offices: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinerv 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 
HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoom® mattresses, pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 





What’s in a 


SAPPHIRE ? 


‘To most people a sapphire is a rare and precious gem, valued for 
its beauty and clarity. But to the chemist or meiallurgist. the 
sapphire is an example of aluminum oxide in its purest state. 

Atcoa Alumina is aluminum oxide in pure commercial form. 
Abundantly available, Atcoa Alumina is valued for the out- 
standing qualities it gives to super-duty refractories as well as 
special cements . . . grinding balls . . . spark-plug insulators... 
ceramic bodies. If severe operating conditions are causing you 
refractory problems, perhaps you can benefit from the excep- 
tional performance record of ALCOA Alumina. 

Refractories fortified with Atcoa Alumina help operators in- 
crease the output of metallurgical furnaces, chemical-processing 
kilns, glass tanks and high temperature equipment. Higher 
operating temperatures can be sustained over longer periods 

. downtime ts reduced. 

We have considerable data concerning the value of Atco, 
Alumina in ceramics. Some of this information may be of interest 


to vou. Let us discuss it with you. 


Write to: ALUMINUM Company oF America. Cuewicats Diviston 
6008 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Vcou Chemicals 


ACTIVATED ALUMINA ALCINED ALUMINA HYDRA 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINA * A ALUMINA 
ALUMINUM Ride “ t “ 


» ACIO FLUORIDE 


“SEE IT NOW" with Edward R. Murrow, 
brings the world to your armchair CBS- 
TV every Sunday—3:30 P.M.—£.S.T 





a“ 


. » . Sunkist put a small 
downward bump in a major 
downward trend .. .” 

CONCENTRATES BOOM starts on p. 77 


(since two weeks ago, Sunkist Growers, 
Inc.) mad enough—and scared enough— 
to pay California Packing Corp. $14- 
million for the right to can concen- 
trates under the Sunkist label (BW— 
Oct.7’50,p91). 

But sales didn’t go so well; in the 
fall of 1951 Sunkist’s share of the 
orange juice concentrate market was a 
bare 0.7%. 

So, in the fall of 1951, Sunkist broke 
its price down to 17¢ a can—from the 
general industry level of 21¢. Sales 
shot up: By November Sunkist had 
154% of the market. Florida, which 
had to follow Sunkist’s prices down, was 
boiling mad. 

Eventually, the price level moved 
back up to 19¢. But that was about as 
far as it got. For actually, all Sunkist 
had done was to put a small downward 
bump in a major downward trend that 
had been developing since 1950. 

In the carlier davs, while the Florida 
growers were jacking up orange prices, 
the processors had been jacking up con- 
centrate prices. For a while, the market 
was so greedy for the concentrate that 
it swallowed the markups without a 
murmur. Eventually, when prices hit 
29¢ a can in the fall of 1950, the mar- 
ket balked. 

The growers, though, had been plant- 
ing new groves since 1947, and these 
trees were about ready to bear. Huge 
crops were due. Short of killing the 
trees, there was no way of holding them 
back. The whole industry, in fact, had 
gathered so much momentum that it 
just couldn’t stop. Everything piled up 
against the plugged market. 
¢ Fresh Start—The result was today’s 
leaden dawn of huge invenfories, de- 
pression prices, government aid. But 
the industry hasn't lost hope. At about 
17¢ a can, stock is starting to move 
again. Furthermore, both Snow Crop 
(BW —Jan.19°52,p142) and Minute 
Maid (BW —Oct.6'51,p146) have gone 


iS office was planned 


for lifetime adaptability 


Here's one office which won't be caught short 
on future expansion plans. Even its walls are 
adjustable . . . permanently strong, rigid, fire- 
and sound-resistant, yet capable of being moved 
or rearranged in a matter of hours. 


Offices are but one of many applications for 
Hauserman Movable Interiors. In laboratories, 
hospitals, schools and industrial plants, they 
are establishing new concepts of lifetime build- 
ing efficiency. 

Although greatly increased demand has 
resulted in heavy current production quotas, 
expansion of Hauserman facilities already is 
underway. Meanwhile, by planning as far 
ahead as possible, you will insure delivery and 
erection of yourcomplete installation on schedule. 
Phone your nearby Hauserman Representative 


... Or write today to The E. F. Hauserman 
Co., 7267 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 





to the orange growers with plans for Korweld Re 
oes some kind of stability in the ion which combines the best 


c c 
ture features of all types of interior parti- 
uture. tions—is an exclusive Hauserman devel- 


Snow Crop’s deal fell through. But opment. Ask your Hauserman Represen- 
Minute Maid’s “Grower Participation pte Bn pag "ian 
Plan” has been gaining steady accept- 
ance. Under this plan, the company 
guarantees to buv a certain amount 


of fruit at a fixed price, then cuts the 
growcrs in on profits at the end of the MAW 
packing scason. 


Things may run smoother from now 
on. In the words of one industry Vovable cheleriors- 
spokesman: “Maybe the last five vears OFFICES © SCHOOLS + LABORATORIES 
have taught us something. HOSPITALS + INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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igner George Nelson for 


able business interiors that 


y. A broad series of 
omponents permits 
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innumerable arrangements. 


Write Dept. BW-2 for free brochure. 


HERMAN MILLER, 2001004, mich. 


Showrooms in New York, Chicago, 


Grand Rapids, Kansas City, Los Angeles. 


“America’s Foremost Collection 


of Modern Furniture” 


FRANKLIN J. LUNDING 


is chairman of Jewel Tea Co. But that isn’t all. 
His accomplishments include . . . 


Three Big Jobs—and a Book 


Franklin J. Lunding, at 46, is chair- 
man of the executive committce of 
Jewel Tea Co., chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of Lever Bros., and 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago—a trio of jobs held down 
by very few men of any age at one 
time. In his way he symbolizes the 
new gencration of business leaders, just 
as J. Pierpont Morgan was the preto- 
type of his era of tycoons. If you doubt 
it, read his book, Sharing a Business, 
just published by the Updegraff Press. 

It is in many ways a remarkable 
book. In it, you will read the advan 


iness in a democracy 
ystem. These advan- 
written about before. 
micle of Lunding’s ad- 
dern management, dur- 
ing the 20 years since he became gen- 
eral counsel of Jewel Tea, they take 
their place in a whole galaxy of tech- 
niques and beliefs that have been 
looked over inside and out before being 
incorporated » the Lunding creed. 
You will also n a man who believes 
in the dignity of men and who holds at 
the same time to the tough Scandi- 
navian credo that men must work to 


tages of doing bu 
under the profit 
tages have bec 
But in this cl 
ventures in m 
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That’s what the Lewis Flight Propulsion Labor- 
atory, a research establishment of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, asked Dowell. 


The interior walls of their Cleveland altitude wind 
tunnel, used primarily for testing jet engines and fuels, 
had become badly fouled with non-combustible 
residues. Also, after ten years of operation, paint had 
begun to flake off the walls. 


Cleaning this 558 foot tunnel, ranging in diameter 
from 20 to 51 feet, was a problem that had been under 
consideration for two years. The only likely method 
seemed to be to erect scaffolding throughout the tun- 
nel and to clean it by hand—a laborious, dangerous 
method taking between three and four months. 


That’s where Dowell Servi¢e came in! 


Spray system was designed to cover 
entire inner surface of tunnel. 


Dancy ty Ey Et Ey 
* ys @ 


Truck-mounted Dowell equipment 
filled all requirements for pumping 
16,000 gallons of solvent. 


Using a specially built spraying system and chlorin- 
ated solvents, Dowell engineers cleaned the tunnel 
right down to the red lead in only 60 hours! All oil and 
grease deposits plus four truck loads of paint film 
were removed. No scaffolding was required. Literally 
months of precious time were saved. 


This NACA job was unusual only in its size. Similar 
savings in time, money and effort are available to you 
in the cleaning of many types of industrial equipment. 
Skilled Dowell engineers, mebile pumping equipment, 
job-tailored solvents . . . these are the ingredients that 
make Dowell Service profitable to you. 


Whatever your cleaning problem, call Dowell Service 
for complete information. Over 80 offices are stra- 
tegically located to serve all industry. 


What can Dowell Service clean for you? 


Boilers « Condensers » Heat Exchangers + Cooling Systems «+ Pipe Lines + Piping Systems 





Tanks + Process Towers +» Dust Catchers + Evaporators « Filter Beds » Water Wells 


Dowell Incorporated 


Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


Maintenance Cleaning Service for Industrial heat exchange equipment 
Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 





How York Turns Chicken Raising 
into Big Business 


; 


4 


Can ice in more efficient form improve 
your operation? Can specialized and de- 
pendable refrigeration or air condition- 
ing accomplish your purpose’ Call in 
York, and make ir plans with che per- 
formance and cost data in front of you. 


Using modern poultry-raising equip- in an ice bath. Finally, they are packed in ice for 
ment, one man alone can raise in a year shipment to market. York-FlakIce Frozen Water 
as many as 160,000 chickens, from the Ribbon ice is used for both jobs and keeps in all the 
time they leave the shell until they're goodness as nothing else can. Ice this small, 
ready for processing. curved, ready-to-use, fragment form preserves flavor 
and fine appearance, prevents drying out, and is far 


For example, York refrigeration holds large stocks : 
more economical than former methods 


of fertile eggs at 50° F. and in 80°, relative humidity 
until the busy incubator is ready for them. After 
hatching, a balanced climate is provided to aid 
healthy, rapid growth, until at 12 weeks the birds 
are ready for processing. 


Look into almost any American industry and you'll 
find York refrigeration, air conditioning and ice mak- 
ing equipment providing more precise, more produc- 
tive, more dependable control over operating condi- 
tions. Call in your nearby York Representative and 

To maintain product quality after the birds are ask him to show how York can help you. Or write to 
dressed, body heat is removed by immersing them YORK CORPORATION, YORK, PENNSYLVANI A 


Certified maintenance service 
THE BIG ADVANCES COME FROM 


In these times when efficiency and 
economy are equally at a premium, 


have your York equipment serviced 
by York engineers. 
Do this through the exclusive York 


Certified Maintenance Contract. 


REFRIGERATION AND Under its terms our experienced en- 
AIR CONDITIONING gineers check your York equipment 


regularly, service it, and report to 
you in writing ... all for a nominal, 











; estes: 
2 etre seater 


Maine to California, country cot- 
tage to “great house,” York is now 
bringing perfect all-year climate to 
thousands of homes . . . low-cost 
air conditioning that’s made York 
popular in stores, theaters, offices, 
everywhere. Learn why home- 
owners choose York—send for free 
booklet, Air Conditioning the Home 


For Your Entire Home - the Magic 
of YORK Air Conditioning 


Whether you’re amid exciting plans for 
a new home or are planning to remodel, 
you now can have all the wonderful bene- 


fits of comfortable indoor climate .. . 

with Residential Air Conditioning . . . de- 

2 veloped by York. Cool, dehumidified air in summer 

} . draft-free ventilation in winter ... healthfully 
filtered air all year ‘round! 


Whether the working partner of your air condi- 


tioner be a forced warm air heating system, a gas- 
fired steam heating system, or a coal-steam or an 
oil-fired hot water system, there is an efficient York 
Residential Air Conditioner made for your home. 


+ York’s watchful eye! 


known-in-advance service fee. 

You are assured of constant peak 
operating efficiency at lowest oper- 
ating cost. You eliminat int: e 
worry ... York equipment will be 
serviced by the company that in- 
stalled it. For all the details on this 
low cost, widely used maintenance 
service, consult your York Represent- 
ative, listed in your phone book. 








HEADQUARTERS 


YORK 


AIR CONDITIONING 
AND REFRIGERATION 


FOR MECHANICAL 


The cooling circuit of every York Residential Air 
Conditioning unit is completely hermetically sealed, 
and gives you a host of basic service advantages 
available in no other system. It is leak-proof, tamper 
proof, trouble-proof. The famous Cooling Maze Coil 
cools faster. York’s exclusive balanced design 
known the world over for both dependability and 
economy. There’s nothing like a York. 
* a 

Call your nearby York Representative, listed in 
your phone book. You will find him able to mak« 
worthwhile savings in your installation. Or write to 
YORK CORPORATION, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


COOLING 








NATIONAL 
PACKAGING 


See the greatest array of machines, equipment, 

and materials for packaging and packing 

ever shown anywhere — plus spectacular . 
materials handling exhibits, Inspect “ 
and compore the products of 300 

leading companies, occupying APRIL 1-2-3-4 
both levels of the giant Atlantic 

City Auditorium — 4 acres of ex- PUBLIC AUDITORIUM 


hibits designed to cut your costs, 


boost your profits! " a. ATLANTIC CITY 
Newl oom demonstrations 


of the newest loading and 
unloading techniques for railrood cors 
ond highwoy trucks . . . continuously dur- 
ng show hours in a specially constructed 
outdoor theatre! For information about the exposition and concurrent 
conferences . . address the American Management 
Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
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Any chemist will agree that the principle of Kelite pH Control (illustrated 
by the copyrighted pH Chart) makes industrial cleaning and processing 
a matter of chemistry — instead of guess work or elbow-grease. The 
development by Kelite of completely new and better compounds. for 
cleaning or processing is helping manufacturers everywhere to step-up 
slow processes and to reduce production cost. Phone or write for the 
facts about Kelite pH Control and how it can be profitable to you. 


LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 
1250 N. Main St 
CHICAGO 45, ILL 

3401 West Touhy Ave. 
JERSEY CITY 2, NJ. 

629 Grove St 

SERVICE OFFICES 

IN 86 PRINCIPAL 
cries 





He didn’t marry the boss’ daughter, but 
he had a comparable stroke of luck. 


the full limit of their capabilities if 
they're going to amount to a row of 
pins 

e The Man—You might expect a man 
who has climbed high in so short a 
time to have a rather tigerish person 


} 


ality. But Lund isn’t like that at 
all. In appeara he’s tall and thin, 
with graving h d serious dark 
eves. His mann erene. He speaks 
easily and quiet joys talking about 
anything except nself 

Right from the beginning, he seemed 
headed for succe ‘or he had the two 
indispensable requirements: luck and 
ability. 
e Early Days—To be general counsel of 
Jewel Tea at 25 you might call 
getting off to a fast start. While Lund 
ing didn’t ma t daughter 
had a compat troke of luck 

At just about t time he was ready 
to go to colles post-World War 
I collapse in f prices struck his 
father’s farm iplement business in 
the village of Hoy N. D. Realizing 
that he would have to get through col- 
lege largely under his own steam, Lund- 
ing picked out the handiest one—the 
University of North Dakota—just 60 
miles away. There he struck up a life- 
long friendshiy th a co-ed named 
Ruth Hancock | ighter of one of 
North Dakot iost. distinguished 
alumni—John M. Hancock, partner of 
Lehman Bros 1 chairman of the 
board of Jewel 

Later, after | ling got his law de- 
gree from G« Washington Uni- 
versity, he got b as a lawver with 
the Federal Trade Commission in New 
York. And sometimes in the evenings 
he made a fourth at bridge out at the 
Hancocks’. 
¢ Retailer—Hancock evidently __ per- 
ceived that thi a young man with 
a long head in more ways than one. 
At any rate he had no hesitancy in 
making him general counsel when a va- 
cancy occurred in 1931. 

Lunding had hands full right 
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Always 
working fogether 
70 give You 


MANAGEMENT 


: & Ohio 
the Baltimor’ constant 
sires comfaster 


ae more 
| apa f upyities, and ever 


METHODS 


Cottenting snen B&O’s modern meth- 
ods are SENTINEL SERVICE, with its 
siding-to-siding dependability on carload 
freight; and TIME-SAVER SERVICE, 
which provides improved handling of less 
carload shipments. ee the Automatic 
Records feature of SENTINEL SERVICE, 
ship and receivers are notified at once of 
any interruption in a Sentinel car’s schedule 
—and notified again of reforwarding. 





MEN 


B&O representatives from 


from border to bo we ia aaa 
. . rd ical 
oe throughout the Bay. mth "They a 
pr agh poems in yards terminals, nd 
. n advise 9 ippi 
problem. So— wherever fa im ‘ask ontbping 
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Glass Fibers’ Fine Wools— produced 
for the military since 1949 — now 
going to monvufacturers, distributors 
and distributor- fabricators. 


VITRON FEATHERWEIGHT 
INSULATING WOOL... 


is serving both military and civilian uses 


Almost a year before Korea, Glass Fibers’ 
machines were making specialized insu- 
lating wools to fill a critical gap in military 
needs. Since then, these machines, de- 
signed and built by Glass Fibers engineers, 
have operated continuously day and 
night, turning out millions of feet of pre- 
mium quality insulating wool. 


Recently, new machines have been 
completed so that civilian markets—man- 
ufacturers, distributors and distributor- 
fabricators—could be properly supplied. 


Featherweight insulating wool—weigh- 
ing from one pound per cubic foot to less 
than a half pound—is now being shipped 
for many civilian uses. With top insulat- 
ing value, high sound absorption and ex- 


treme flexibility, it is solving old and 
new insulation problems in many indus- 


tries every day. 


Since 1946, Glass Fibers Inc. has been 
manufacturing glass fibers by its own 
exclusive electronic- extrusion process. 
VITRON Glass Textile Yarns and 
high strength Underground Pipe Wrap 
are widely known in the electrical, plastics 
and oil and gas industries. 


A Glass Fibers engineer with experience 
in insulation problems is available for 
consultation. Ask for his services. The 
coupon below will bring prompt response 
from the engineering staff and start a 
sample of this new Featherweight Wool 


on its way to you. 


GLASS FIBERS inc. 


Manufacturers of VITRON Glass Fiber Products 


www we wm mw me ew ng 
Gloss Fibers Inc 
1810 Madison Avenue, Dept. 10 
Toledo 2, Ohio 
| would like to know more about VITRON Feather- 
weight Insulating Wool 

DC Please hove your engineer call 

OC Please send sample and information 


tE 
4S 

A 
FEATHERWEIGHT 


INSULATING 
WOOL 


heer 
a7) 





SINCE 1916 
Glass Fibers Inc. has made 
continuous filament glass 
fiber for the electrical indus- 
try, the broad and narrow 
fabric weavers, and the plas- 
tics industry. This experi- 
ence in operating its unique 
electronic-extrusion process 
of glass fiber manufacture 
has permitted Glass Fibers 
Inc. to do an outstanding 
job in wool development 


and manufacture 


SINCE 1917 
Under round pipe wrap has 
been supplied to fight cor- 
rosiot n the oi and gas 
pipeline field. In the United 
States, there are more miles 
of underground pipe earry- 
ing natural gas alone, than 
there are total miles of eeil- 
road. Thousands of miles of 
these pipelines are pro- 
tected with VITRON Un- 
derground Pipe Wrap made 


by Glass Fibers Ine. 


SINCE 1919 
Carload after carload of 
Featherweight Wool has 
been shipped to fabricators 
to be made into protective 
equipment for our armed 
forces. Extremely fine, some 
of it protected with special 
resins and binders, it serves 
hundreds of thousands of 


our fighting forces 


* Resists Heat Ps 


* Absorbs Sound 
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“At the start, I didn’t even know that 
oranges come in more than one size.” 


from the start. Jewel, up to then a 
giocery company selling only through 
route trucks, was fixing to buy the 77 
Chicago self-service stores of the Lo- 
blaw Groceterias. By the time Lund- 
ing had ‘concluded the negotiations in 
1932, there was another headache wait 
ing for him. Up to that time Jewel 
Tea had never operated anything but 
its home delivery routes, of which it 
now has 2,000 in the U.S. Nobody in 
Jewel knew how to run a retail store, 
let alone a self-service market—which 
was then considered quite an oddity. 
Lunding had at least a rough idea of 
how to go about it from what he'd 
learned while he was arranging for the 
purchase, and he was thrown right into 
the job of managing the stores. 

“Right then,”” he says now, with en- 
viable calm, “I didn’t even know that 
oranges come in more than one size.” 
¢ Overhaul—['ven so, it didn’t take 
him long to find out that the help was 
underpaid and low in morale, the in- 
ventory overlong on out-of-date stock. 
Then, emploving a technique he has ves e Low Initial Cost 
used frequently since, he hired some ; e Low Cost of Housing Design 
college girls to ask 18,000 Chicago | | e Low Cost of Installation 
heusewives what they thought of the | @& A " 
stores. Afterwards, with all the bad | —* ‘ : e Low Cost of Maintenance 
news in hand, he had a gencral house- 
cleaning. In May, 1934, he ran a full- 
page institutional ad in Chicago news- 
papers to announce that the Jewel 
Food Stores were off to a new start. 

Then he overhauled the stores’ buy- 
ing policy, buying direct wherever he The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company,720 Spencer St., Toledo 


could and concentrating fruits and 
a Branches in Principal Cities 
vegetable purchases with one whole- 


saler, eggs and poultry with another, 
butter with a third. 

e Meaty Ideas—In 1939 he landed on 
the meat department like a ton of 
bricks. He summarily gave one man 
the job of buying meat for all the 


stores, and fired everybody who, as 
he puts it, was bent on continuing BRONZE BEARINGS + BUSHINGS + PRECISION BRONZE BARS 


Bunting Bronze Sleeve Bearings 
can be tailor-made to your design at moderate cost, 
even in small quantities. Or, they are available in over 
a thousand standard sizes from the stocks of hundreds 
of Bunting Distributors—at least one of them near you. 
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W. get a “big lift” in being given the opportunity 
to put to work the experience we have accumulated 
through a period of more than eighty years of service 
to America’s shippers. 
There’s a satisfaction in having the know-how, the equip- 
ment and facilities to handle any shipping job efficiently 
whether it involves a carton or carload...or has to do 
with a problem of proper packaging and loading. 
If we can be of assistance to you... can give youa 
lift in any situation pertaining to freight transportation 
... we'll be happy to be of service. 
a e ° 

Need passenger reservations ? All departments of 

Union Pacific work closely together. The repre- 

sentative you know will be glad to help you with 

your travel plans. 


be Specie - Eby linn Fail” 


(Offices in 70 cities throughout the U.S.A.) 
ESTES rs 8! Pe ss a 





He fired everyone bent on continuing the 
feud between butcher and housewife. 


the age-old battle between butcher and 
housewife. And going by the still valid 
maxim that every dollar's worth of 
meat you sell means a $2 sale of 
groceries, he went after meat volume. 
Jewel was the first to guarantee a 
standard amount of meat on short 
cut ribs and chops—a practice that 
earned them quite a following among 
housewives who were sick of buying 
so much bone at the price of meat. 

Meanwhile Lunding got the valuable 
notion that frozen foods were here to 
stay and saw that all the stores were 
supplied with frozen food cases before 
World War II tied everything up. 
It was all modernized and expanded, 
too: Today Jewel owns 150 stores in 
the Chicago area 
¢ Route Trouble—On this record, he 
stepped into the presidency of Jewel 
Tea. The year was 1942, and, while 
the stores were doing all right, the 
routes weren't. Coffee—the cornerstone 
of the route business—was rationed, 
and so were tires and gasoline for the 
trucks. 

This time Jewel had the stores as a 
cushion. Lunding took to riding around 
in the trucks, where he evolved a 
program for concentrating the business 
so that the route man’s average weekly 
mileage was reduced from 250 to 125. 

Later, when the wholesale price of 
coffee took a big jump in 1949, he 
gave as good an example as any of 
what he means by employees “sharing 
management's problems.” If the sales- 
men had taken their customary per- 
centage commissions, they would have 
priced themselves right out of the 
coffee market; the management didn’t 
feel it could absorb the cost. Lunding 
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They did 


When this cotton manufacturer* searched for ways to produce more, he used 
a system that will profit every executive who wants to improve production. He 
saw a critical area that robbed his plant of finished products; his electrical 
distribution system. Every electrical storm broke down his system. The entire 
plant was shut down for hours. 


what 


So he asked Westinghouse engineers for the help we offer everyone... he 
asked for a method, a scheme to solve his problems, not a quotation on 
devices. His staff and ours worked out a distribution method using many 
devices—switchgear, panelboards, power centers, transformers—to meet his 
problems. Results: he cut power costs $12,000 a year; his system restricts 
any one electrical fault to only 5% of the mill. 


you can do 


His story is significant for any industry, any manufacturing process. It says 
you use capacity thinking to solve capacity problems. We want to do this 
kind of thinking with you or your engineers about your problems. 


to produce more 


You can choose the devices later. It's how you put them together that counts 
— whether air conditioning, lamps, electronic tubes, elevators or stokers. 
Many manufacturers make good electrical devices. Westinghouse, in fact, makes 
a broader line than anyone else. But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse 
Offers you, in addition, is the skill of broadly experienced engineers in putting 
together the right combination of good devices to let you produce more with 
what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





he 


*name on request 


you CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 


Westinghouse 


























SEND FOR THIS NEW 
INDUSTRIAL GUIDE 


Find out about the many plus fac- 
tors that can work to your ad- 
vantage in New Jersey . . . long 
recognized as the best location 
for industry on the Eastern sea- 
board. Plenty of good sites to fit 
into your dispersion plan. 


NO STATE INCOME TAX 


Individual or Corporate 


NO STATE SALES TAX 
STATE PROMOTION SECTION 


Department of Conservation 
and E De 
Box 622-C, 520 E. State St. 
Trenton, N. J. 





IT PAYS TO PICK 


Parsons Papers 


. made with 
NEW COTTON FIBERS 


The new booklet shown here 
tells how to buy your record-keeping forms economically. 
It includes a table showing the cotton fiber content 
needed for different types of records. Find out about 


“color control” ®—it makes your records more useful. 


Send today for your free copy of “Papers and Index Cards 
that Wear Better and Last Longer.” Parsons Paper 
Company, Dept.22A , Holyoke, Massachusetts 





wrote the managers of the 76 home 
service branches, presenting three al- 
ternatives and suggesting that they talk 
them over with the men. In the end, 
it was agreed to freeze the commission 
at so many cents a pound—with re- 
markably little fuss from the salesmen. 
e New Additions—After the war the 
Jewel routes began to offer an increas- 
ing number of items in the general 
merchandise category and also put in 
an instalment plan. The latest Jewel 
catalog offers more than 1,000 items— 
most of which are no longer delivered 
by the route men because of the diff- 
culties involved in keeping enough sizes 
and colors ii each of the trucks. Today, 
while the routes reputedly account for 
less than half of Je ; total sales, they 
are said to account for more than half 
the profits. 

¢ Psychology—Meanwhile, Lunding de- 
votes what would have been regarded 
20 years ago as a \ordinate amount 
of time to the question of how the 
people who work for him feel. A while 
back he even hi: ysychologist, Dr. 
Ermest Dichter, t depth interviews 
on a cross-section of Jewel emplovees. 
He found that th norale was fine— 
higher than it had r been 

Lunding is also the inventor of the 
somewhat novel theory, outlined at 
length in his book, that the usual busi- 
ness organization ut ought to be 
turned upside-di Everybody from 
the president on d 1 should feel that 
he works for the under him 

Lunding has t ind to some ex- 
tent succeeded—in getting Jewel on 
this upside-down | But at the same 
time he and h young president, 
George L. Clements, have offices alone 
in a Chicago office lding, awav from 
the company’s n headquarters in 
Barrington, Ill., so that the executives 
under them won’t get the habit of run- 
ning to papa with ry little problem. 
He is quick to ré | energy and initia- 
tive, often in startling ways: The pres- 
ent merchandise manager of the stores 
was jumped into job straight from 
the routes without a pause for orienta- 
tion. Lunding thinks that an able man 
can do anything, whether he has been 
specifically trained for it or not 

“T would have to think that,” he says, 

“after what has happened to me.” 
e Sidelines—Since the end of last year 
he has been devoting about a fourth of 
his time to — Reportedly, he was 
offered the job of president of Lever 
and turned it dow In a way, Jewel 
is his monument, and so far nobody 
has been successful in luring him away 
from it. 

His social life follows the same rela- 
tively modest pattern. The people he 
sees after hours are the people he likes, 
not all of them by any means from the 
top drawer of Chicago society, where he 


} 


could move exclusively if he chose to. 
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helps make 
synthetic sunshine 


improve your product's 
performance or looks 
+ ++ Or replace some 
hard-to-get material? 


If you want to prove in days, instead of months or 
years, what outdoor exposure will do to some 
product you buy or make, you'll probably use an 
Atlas Weather-Ometer which accelerates the effects 
of sun, rain and temperature changes. 

The heart of the Weather-Ometer is its source of 
synthetic sunlight—the Atlas Violet Carbon Arc, 
housed behind flat sheets of a special Corning glass. 
The glass filters out the shortest of the arc’s ultra- 
violet rays so the light striking the test specimen of 
your product approximates the summer sun’s. 

The GLASS of a thousand uses 

Atlas Electric Devices Co. selected a Corning glass 
for this critical Weather-Ometer part because of its 
special light transmission qualities and its resist- 


Are you up to date on the facts 
about GLASS? Send today for a copy 


SOL ENOL ES TI RS CEA: ER RE A ee eR 


Atlas Weather-Ometer © 


ance to intense heat. But Corning glasses have much 
to offer as a design and engineering material. 


For example, glass can be corrosion proof. It’s hard 
and smooth and surprisingly rugged. It’s noncon- 
taminating and easy to keep clean. And it’s AVAIL- 
ABLE NOW —without limitations. 

This is only one of hundreds of glasses Corning 
research has developed to match needs for improv- 
ing product performance and looks, or for replac- 
ing hard-to-get metals. Just the glass you need may 
be immediately available. 

Why not discuss your design problem with Corn- 
ing engineers? A word from you will get action 
from us. Write, wire, or phone Specialty Products 
Department, Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 





of this 12-page illustrated idea-book, 
“GLASS—its increasing importance in 
product design.” 


Conning meant research x Glass 


Corning Glass Works 
20 Crystal St., Corning, N.Y. 


Please send me your 12-page ilivstrated booklet, 
“Glass, its increasing importance in product design.” 


NAME TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS. 








oS 
g y VISIT THE CORNING 
e © GLASS CENTER 

N 


ene. 
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RIGHT NEXT DOOR to Toledo Scale Co.’s main plant is its new dual-purpose ordnance factory. Already in production, it’s a... 


A 





“ 


Plant That's Ready for Peace or War 


Dual-purpose plants—the kind that 
can flipflop from civilian production to 
defense work and back again without 
missing a beat—are a pet project of the 
Washington planners these days. 
Mostly, they’re just projects, or maybe 
just dreams. 
¢ Going Concern—There’s at least one 
exception, though. Toledo Scale Co. 
has a dual-purpose plant that’s already 
in production. Toledo’s Arsenal Divi- 
sion is already running at half its rated 
output speed; in a real pinch it could 
speed up to six times the current rate. 
What’s more, it is designed to dove- 
tail perfectly into the company’s much 
larger main plant, which is still doing 
civilian work. 

Harris McIntosh, Toledo’s president, 
and his associates had a firm grip on 
their dual-purpose project well before 
the government began its urgings. As 
they saw it, both civic duty and self-in- 
terest demanded that they take action. 

¢ Toledo’s top management is 
agreed that the company, as an indus- 
trial citizen, should be as ready as pos- 


94 


sible to swing into action in time of 
war. 

e The company is convinced that 
the stability of its employment and its 
sales can best be maintained by a setup 
that can adjust to peace, to rearming, 
or to war. 
¢From Scratch-Once it was con- 
vinced in principle that a dual-purpose 
plant was desirable, Toledo Scale went 
to work from scratch. First step, last 
March, was to buy a one-story winery 
on a seven-acre plot next its own 
factory. The winery had 20,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space; a quick construction job 
doubled this. 

With a plant in hand, the company 
proceeded to stock it with machine 
tools and with personnel. The plan 
called for the Arsenal Division to be 
completely autonomous, with its own 
staff all the way from sales force to 
purchasing to engineering. The staff, 
at its higher levels, was recruited from 
the cream of the original staff. 

But what to produce? Fortified by 
World War II experience, Toledo Scale 


decided on ele components for 
armored vehicle Phe techniques in- 
volved fitted nice ith the company’s 
long experience ducing industrial 
scales, balancing mechanisms, and 
testing machine All these have been 
turning more a nore to electrical 
controls in recent irs. 

¢Only the Best—Finding customers 
was no problem. Toledo Scale decided 
to be choosy, t ept subcontracts 
from only the best blue-chip com- 
panies. Having d subcontracting be- 
fore for some of the top arms producers, 
Toledo had only sit back and wait 
for desirable orders to come to its doors. 
Come they did m half a dozen of 
the leading prim ntractors on arms. 
These firms are table that it is rea- 
sonably sure that they'll be producing 
arms—and needit yarts—as long as the 
defense program | Toledo screened 
its customers even further, picking ones 
that had a record of getting arms con- 
tracts even in peace time. 

e Sure of Future—The company casts a 
confident eye on the future. It’s con- 
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1. SOLVES WAREHOUSE SPACE PROB- 
LEMS, because special or seasonal items 
ean be quickly transferred at any time. 


2. FACILITATES PLANT SPECIALIZA- 
TION, because hauling by Trailer in 
many instances is cheaper than dupli- 
cation of production facilities. 


3. HASTENS PRODUCTION CHANGES 
through quick, easy movement of ma- 
chinery. 


4. KEEPS PRODUCTION ROLLING 
smoothly through a flexible materials 
supply system. 


5. HELPS SALES through faster cheaper, 
better distribution to customers every- 
where. 





Lily's seven plants produce approximately 50( 
and varieties of paper cups and containers 
fountains, restaurants, hospitals, industrial feec 
terias e cream dnd dairy plants, hotels 


chines, airlines, frozen food packaging, and he 


“OUR FIRST FRUEHAUF was put into opera- MULTI-RATE SPRINGS 


tion in 1950 to solve a manufacturing and dis- 
tribution problem,” says John E. Venn, 
Mid-West Traffic Manager of the Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corporation. “Within a year we built up a fleet 
of ten Fruehaufs, because we found they served 
our company not just in one, but in five ways. 
Immediate savings, plus greater speed and effi- 
ciency in many phases of our business, have 
resulted from the expansion of our Fruehauf 
fleet.” 

Just about every business can benefit from 
a more flexible, less expensive hauling system. 
For Fruehauf’s free illustrated Trailer Catalog, 
write to Fruehauf Trailer Company, 10940 Har- 
per Avenue, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


IMMEDIATE FACTORY BRANCH SERVICE 
WHEREVER YOUR TRAILER GOES! 


ADJUST TO THE LOAD! 
Unique “Multi-Rate’ Suspension’ 
automatically adjusts spring 
length to load weight for the 
smoothest ride on wheels, min- 


imizing tire wear. 





NATION’S MOST-USED 
MOST USEFUL TRAILER! 


Powerful high-tensile steel con- 
struction in the Fruehauf Aero- 
van provides utmost load 
protection and extra years of 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 











the TV program that is changing the habits of the nation 


20,000 mail requests from an advertiser’s announcement at 8:20 AM 
in the morning . .. and among these requests to Dave Garroway for a 
free issue of Kiplinger’s “Changing Times,” thousands of statements that 


people are actually changing their living habits to watch “Today.” 























“You certainly started the day in this household with a smile...” 
CHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





re 


“so I flew to the TV ... to dress, of all 
places, in the dining room! .. .” 


“Enjoying firsthand news—neglecting 
the wash! It’s worth it! ...” 


WALLASTON, MASS. 


SHH HEHEHE TEESE SEEESESEEEE EEE EEE EE Oe: 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OOOO SHEESH EE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEES SHEE HHO OHH ESHER EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EES EEES EH EEE HEHEHE EEEEEEHEEEE 


“glued to my TV set—as I have coffee 
on the floor...” 


“The pleasantest and most interesting 
‘waker-upper’ I’ve ever seen .. .” 


EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA NEW YORK, N. Y. 


j 
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“TODAY” IS NETWORK TELEVISION FOR A SONG 


MARKETS are reached on a national scale, with 30 
stations already taking the show live. 


RESULTS start the day your first commercial hits 
the air and is seen by the entire family, 
before the shopping day begins. 


PRICES start as low as $2,200 for time and talent. 


IN EBS television 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
A Service of Radio Corporation of America 


“we are two old folks, 74 years... just care- 
takers on a farm... we'll be there each A.M.” 


SOUTH LINCOLN, MASS. 
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When you take a trip— 


take it easy 


& 


. 


- 


When you go Pullman, you don’t 
have to get in a big lather and rush 
away an hour or two early. Railroad 


Slip into the lounge car and forget 
business! If you have any little jobs 
that need doing, you can do them 


You travel without a care. Arrive on 
dependable railroad schedules regard- 


stations are so convenient you can 
usually do a full day’s work and still 
have time to make the train. 


in comfort and privacy as you travel. 
Then get between snow-white sheets 
and sleep! 


less of the weather. Arrive downtown 
close to the business district! 


4 


*. . . the company is learn- 
ing some valuable lessons in 


reciprocity . . 


4 


TOLEDO SCALE starts on p. 94 
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All-out war wou 
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its equipment cost 
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say that it believe 
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¢ Few 
sq. ft. look small 
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learning 
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tween the plants. The main plant used 
to farm out some specialized work to 
jobbers; now the ordnance plant takes 
care of this with its own specialized 
equipment. The main plant was able 
to reciprocate wh some machines 
needed by the arsenal failed to appear 
on schedule. In this emergency, main 
plant did the machine work. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO 


GO PULLMAN 


W's easy on your family, COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


too, when you go Pullman. 
They know Pullman is the 
safest way to travel. 





COPYRIGHT 1992, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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New money-saving way to post accounts receivable 


It’s the McBee Ledger Poster, devel- 
oped by the makers of modern, sim- 
plified record-keeping systems like 
Keysort and Unit Analysis. 


With the Ledger Poster, your state- 
ments can’t go haywire (and draw 
snarls from customers), invoice figures 
can’t get posted improperly on journal 
or ledger, wrong amounts can’t be 
transposed or figures miscopied. 


In a single writing, amounts are en- 


$6950 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort — The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont. 


is all you pay for the McBee 
Ledger Poster. Forms, in stock or 
printed to your order, are extra. 


tered on three records: a) the state- 
ment itself, b) the accounts receivable 
journal and c) the permanent accounts 
receivable ledger. Specially trained op- 
erators are not necessary. Forms are 
specially designed to fit your require- 
ments. 


An exclusive McBee feature permits 
easy insertion of ledger cards, makes 
the Ledger Poster easy to operate 
quickly and accurately. 


Posting accounts payable is also easier 
and surer with the McBee Ledger 
Poster. 


The McBee representative near you 
can quickly demonstrate the advan- 
tages of this modern, flexible way to 
speed paper work . . . a system already 
being adopted by hundreds of firms in 
every kind of business. 


Ask him to drop in. Or mail the 
coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





aig: 
































..+ Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


The car that’s never lost! 


Ever wonder how a busy railroad 
can give a shipper the where- 
abouts of his car—often while he 
holds the phone? That’s what 
happens when Erie’s "QA”’— Quick 
Action Car Locater Service goes 
to work. 


Suppose you have a car of mer- 
chandise that you have to trace fast 
—one among the 30,000 other cars 
spread over Erie’s 2,200 miles of 
railroad. The answer is quickly 
available from records made of 
every car on every train at key 
points. These records are teletyped 
daily to Erie’s offices in 45 cities 
coast-to-coast, so Erie shippers can 


get the location of their carload 
shipment at any time! 

Ask any shipper about Erie’s 
Quick Action service and he will 
tell you it is a’big help in business. 
Here is another example of Erie’s 
progressive railroading — another 
Erie ‘first’ and one of the reasons 
why so many shippers say “Route 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 








SARE A 
ROCHESTER. | 














Aid From Abroad 


Arms from non-Commu- 
nist European firms will help 
rebuild foreign industry, take 
pressure off U.S. plants. 


ement—the placing 
i for NATO weapons 
with Europea nanufacturers—moved 
a step closer t ility this week. 

Che Defense Dept. optimistically an 
nounced that the three services would 
start placing icts with European 
manufacture! t immediately—that 
details had fin been worked out 
Congress has voted about $620 
million (about vf the foreign aid 
budg-t) for th ose under the Mu 
tual Security A MSA) appropria 
tion for fiscal 

Defense an d that contracts, 
primarily for ms like small arms 
and ammunit 1utomotive — spare 
parts, aircraft parts, and small 
naval craft, e placed directly 
with European f or with the gov 
ernments fo tribution. Prices must 
be justifiabl comparable U.S. 
prices. Deliv t must fall within 
range of deli time for like U.S 
goods. U.S. | th 
sidiaries may participate 
e Less Heat on U.S. Industry—The 
program alread its set of initials 
It's to be call t Overseas Defense 
Production P: ODP) and will be 
under the sup » of the United 
States Army 

Theoretical] 
gaps in Europ 
plus getting | ean firms into the 
arms product iness in order to 
Ameri 


Off-shore Pp 
of defense or 


foreign sub 


signed to fill the 
fense production, 


ease the burd newhat on 

can concerns 
Privately, 

believe that off 


ernment officials 
rocurement is the 
economic aid. If 


only means t 

done in sufficic iantity, it would 

underwrite th t efficient industries 
] industrial 


abroad, and t uild the 
basc 

e Purchasing Snafu—The ground rules 
for letting th ment contracts are 
going to stir up Purchasing will 
be done throt 
Army through tl 


} 


gular channels—the 
European command 
at Heidelburg Navy, Naval Pur 
chasing Office mdon; and the Air 
Force, HQ. U.S. Air Forces in Eu- 
rope, Weisbaden 

All contracting 


t 


ficers have been in- 
structed to take into consideration the 
strategic location of the plant, plus a 
sleeper clause that says “companies free 
of Communist-dominated unions will 
be favored.” 

e Communists Keep Out—This latter 
provision has been a major stumbling 
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Want to make 
a motor 
"sweet and low”? 


i 


HEINTZ does it! 


Wherever the axial height—or length—of a motor-powered unit is 
important, J&H motors offer unusual compactness plus modifica- 
tions for particular applications. 

Take floor polishers, for instance. Jack & Heintz has assisted 
manufacturers in the design of their over-all package and the 
power train, to realize full advantage from these “sweet and low” 
motors. 

We furnish these motors with or without special face or flange- 
mounting end frames—with capacitors either internally or ex- 
ternally mounted—with either internal starting switch or provision 
for external starting relay—with power receptacle or special leads 
—with lubricated-for-life ball or sleeve bearings—and in hp ratings 
from 4 to 114 in single or dual voltage, single or 3 phase, and for 
odd current characteristics. 

J&H MOTORS—A line of From food machinery to machine tools, we can think of a dozen 
general-purpose fractional industries that ought to know more about these motors. Are you 
pres gtr Yo and ae in one of them? Address inquiries to Dept. 251, Jack & Heintz, 
basis for many special de- Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


signs. Electrical character- 
istics, end bells, frames, 


cites «= SACK & HEINTZ, 
tial? 
EQUIPMENT nla 


means electrical, hydraulic or h es ' designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it. 











WITH A 


COMBINATION ‘SCRUBBER- 








~~ =a 


Today, even buildings with but 
2,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
can reap the labor- saving, cost- 
reducing benefits of combination- 
machine-scrubbing. Here’s a Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vac, Model 418P 
at left, that’s specially designed for such 
buildings. This Scrubber-Vac, which has 
an 18-inch brush ring, cleans floors in 
approximately one-third the time re- 
quired with a conventional 18-inch 
machine and separate vac unit. Model 
418P applies the cleanser, scrubs, and 
picks up —all in one operation! Main- 
tenance men like the convenience of 
working with this single unit... the 
thoroughness with which it cleans... 
and the features that make the machine 
It's self - propelled, 


and has a positive clutch. There are no 


simple to operate 


switches to set for fast or slow — slight 
pressure of the hand on cluteh lever ad- 
justs speed to desired rate. The powerful 
vac performs efficiently and quietly. 


Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac 
Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, and in 
self-powered as well as electric 
models. From this complete 
line, you can choose the size 
and model that’s exactly right 
for your job. It’s also good to 
know that you can lease or 
purchase a Scrubber-Vac. For 
demonstration, consultation, or 
literature. phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3802 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices 
in all prineipal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


Manpower with 


Completely Mechanized Scrubbing 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, 


Oxnginators 


od 


Power Scrubbing ana Polishing TWachines 








block for off-sh« 
now. 

Ihe armed fo 
primary idea of 
vide cnd item eapons. So the 
be quality, price, 


curement up to 


ontend that the 
gram is to pro 


guiding factors 

and delivery tin But the Economic 
Cooperation Ad tration, and more 
recently its st the Mutual S« 
curity Agen that the purpos¢ 
of ODP is econ uid 


cretion has to 


Hence dis 
placing U.S 
arms contract that the Communist 
elements in labor do not 
benefit 

Result is that M ints to mak« 
sure no factorn mmunist un 
wns gct contract t means a num 
ber of major pro¢ like Fiat, with 
strong Commu t ns, would be 
automatically Some of thes« 
are potentially t ms producers 
in Europe 

Contracting off ill be advised 
in Europe b military as 
sistance adviso Chances arc 
that the contin nent over who 
has the final ng contracts 
will just be red lowe ind 
off-shore pro | 
long time getting off the ground 


Jet Silencer 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. used to get com- 
plaints from neighbors in housing develop- 
ments near its Van Nuys (Calif.) jet aircraft 
plant. People couldn't stand the noise the 
jets made during final testing. Lockheed 
engineers designed a silencer, had _ the 
Maxim Silencer Co. build 10 of them at 
about $20,000 each. The silencers fit over 
the tailpipes of the jet planes. They're 
perforated steel cylinders 30 ft. long, lined 
with copper wool. A high-pressure water 
spray directed at the jet blast helps to 
deaden the sound. 
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Outdoor Units Save Space—Help 
Southwestern Public Service Corp. 
Keep Electric Rates Low 


HESE TWO 400-hp Allis-Chalmers 

motors were installed in April, 1951, at 
Amarillo, Texas and are important links in 
“Southwestern’s’’ steam power generating 
cycle. 

They drive pumps that circulate cooling 
water through a steam condenser, which 
converts exhaust steam back into water for 
re-use in the boilers. 

The fact that these motors are weather- 


proof and practically self-cleaning permits 
this entire pumping operation—for which 
they furnish power—to work efficiently 
outdoors. Saving the cost of buildings to 
house the operation helps Southwestern 
Public Service Corp. keep the cost of elec- 
tricity down. 

The pumps which these motors drive 
and the condenser which they serve were 
also furnished by Allis-Chalmers. 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 

Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 





ALLIS- CHALMERS 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.— NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. @.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 














“Good afternoon, folks—George 
McCabe, of Yonkers, New York. I 
represent the Otis Elevator Company.” 








Reproduced by permission. ©1949. The New 


Yorker Megazine, Inc. 


More Elevators Coming Up 


Anyone who works in a big office 
building in a crowded city knows that 
trafic jams can be vertical as well as 
horizontal. And most office workers 
will testify that they are getting worse 
clevator service now than at any time 
they can remember. 

The elevator manufacturers claim 
that most of the trouble is unneces- 
sary. Much of the vertical trafic prob- 
lem, thev sav, stems from the fact that 
many citv ofhce buildings are old, with 


104 


overaged, obsolete elevators that need 
to be overhauled. 

Since World War II more and more 
building owners and managers have 
come around to thinking they’d better 
do some overhauling to keep their ten- 
ants happy. 

The National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers (NABOM) fig- 
ures that, out of approximately $250- 
million that firms are spending yearly 
to modernize, more than 40% is being 


used to tackle the vertical traffic prob- 
lem. 

eHow Long Is Too Long?—Some- 
times it’s hard to tell if a gripe about 
elevator service is legitimate. Companies 
claim a waiting passenger’s idea of time 
may be way off—one minute can secm 
like five. However, Otis Elevator Co. 
has made passenger studies that set up 
certain standards. The studics worked 
out ratings for elevator intervals, or aver- 
age time between elevators leaving the 
ground floor—a good clue to how long 
passengers wait for a car. 

This is how Otis rates intervals, in 
seconds, for first-class office buildings in 
large cities: Under 20, excellent; 20-25, 
good; 25-30, fair; 30-35, poor; over 35, 
unsatisfactory. After about a minute, 
people start getting irritated. Standards 
for smaller cities are lower, and inter- 
vals of over 30 or 40 seconds may be 
good enough. 
¢ Under Par—How do big cities stack 
up with these ratings? 

The interval in m« 

is probably between ind 45 seconds 
—somewhat less than satisfactory. By 
big-city standards, about the only place 
you get good service is in buildings put 
up since World War II, where the in- 
terval is usually about 25 seconds. There 
aren’t too many of those. In 1950 
NABOM president, J. Clydesdale 
Cushman, reported 126 new office 
buildings in 38 Even with re 
cent additions, that doesn’t add up to 
much compared with the U.S. total 
of 5,640 office buildings. About 5,400 
of them are at least 30 years old; almost 
all are over 20. 
e Guesswork—Before 1925 nobody 
bothered to figure out the number of 
elevators a structure really needed. 
That was mostly guesswork. It wasn’t 
until the 1925-31 building splurge that 
architects began mapping out vertical 
transportation on the basis of structure, 
probable population, tvpe of occupancy, 
and estimated traffic flow. They figured 
population on the basis of net rentable 
area, allowed about 100 sq. ft. a per- 
son, and aimed at an interval of 30 to 
35 seconds. 

But the well-laid plans of yesterday 
aren’t always up to today’s demands. 
Here are some of the reasons: 

e Flow of trafhi 
thickened as section 
busier. 

eA lot of old 
properly maintain 

e Some buildings were deliberately 
under-elevatored in the first place, to 
hold down initial costs. 

e In the 1920s and 1930s owners 
thought in terms of about 90% occu- 


t office buildings 


in some buildings 
of town became 


elevators weren’t 
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New and exclusive office procedures—using Remington 
Rand’s unique team of Punched-Card Methods and Kardex 


Visible Systems— give you the facts you need to get top pro- 
duction from available facilities . . . at lowest possible cost! 


2 ways to get more production — faster 


1. Shorten the production planning cycle by getting 
firm schedules into the plant faster ... and 

2. Speed actual production by eliminating the causes 
of many delays on the production line. 


Here’s how you do it. Use Remington Rand 
punched-card machines to develop, correlate, sort 
and print the “mass” of facts you need for efficient 
production planning. It’s the fastest method known! 

Then, for effective control, post essential facts to 
a Kardex visible system. Kardex graphically charts 
the facts you need to determine scheduled require- 
ments and control procurement, receipts and dis- 
bursements of all parts and materials. 

Users report these outstanding results. They 
maintain schedules ... meet promised delivery dates 
... keep all inventories in balance. What’s more, they 


secure all the facts they need to comply with govern- 
ment regulations on inventories and to report re- 
quirements under CMP. Most important, they get 
these facts as a routine procedure without maintain- 
ing separate records. 


For Production Executives: New 
56-page study, Production Con- 
trol Systems and Procedures 
(X¥ 1268)—outlines complete pro- 
cedures for engineering, produc- 
tion planning and progress, 
machine load, material and tool 
procurement and control. Call 
the nearest Remington Rand 
Business Equipment Center, or 
write to Management Controls 
Reference Library, Room 1691, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
New York. 


Hemington. Frand 











Spe 
“He went for a drink of water.” 





@ Wm 


water coolers 


This won't happen in your plant if you have Fedders Water 
Coolers conveniently located in every department. Bortle, 
bubbler and explosion-proof models backed by 20 years of 
water cooler experience. 5 year protection plan. Distributors 
in principal cities. Write for full Intaomation. 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION 
S7 TONAWANDA STREET BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 








”... Faster service calls for 
increasing elevator speed 
and for new, improved con- 
trols...” 


REAL ESTATE starts on p. 104 


pancy, the 1924-1930 average; since 
1945 it’s been better than 97%. 

The biggest snag of all, though, crops 

up when the type of occupancy in a 
building changes. A single organization 
may take over a big chunk of a build 
ing sct up to hou number of firms 
As a result ther ess subdivision of 
floor space, more people per sq. ft., 
much heavier interfloor trafic, and less 
staggered working hours with bigge1 
mass movements in the rush hours. 
e Best Bet—To unsnarl a vertical traf 
fic jam, the first thought is to put in a 
new clevator Uh ost, however, is 
usually prohibitive The best bet i 
modernization of the elevators alread) 
there 

Modernization run all the wav 
from mere face-lifting to installing in 
tricate timing de The most mod 
est step is to red te and replace elk 
vator doors and 
to faster service That calls for in 
creasing elevator ind for new 
improved control 

The simplest 
doors and devices that stop cars just 
at floor level, cut n time lost bi 
hand-worked lev Signal control 
that stop clevato car or hall 
button is pushed nother speedup 
measure. 

But the biggest step toward efficiency 
has been the int tion of dispatch 
ing and scheduling tems that han 
dle clevators as a group, help put them 
in the right pla t the right time 
Early electrical t z devices simph 
gave the oneratot nal to start. But 
they weren’t flex nough to adjust 
to the changes of trafic during the dav 
e Latest Step—N: 1utomatic sched 
uling svstems—calk Selectomatic by 
Westinghouse and Autotronic by Otis 
—have come a lot r to solving the 
varied-trafic prob] Chev use cle 
tronic devices. ‘Tl are special set 
tings for heavy up-trafiic, down-traffic, 
or a combination of the two 

For up-traffic, o1 lea is to return 
cars to the main fl is fast as possible 
by automatically sending cars down 
when they have ar red their highest 
call. With down-traffic, the usual prob 
lem is that elevat get filled at the 
upper floors, bvp people on lower 
floors. So the system splits the cleva- 
tors into two banks, one to handle the 
lower and one th »per zone of the 
building. The latest step is this kind 
of setup plus self-service 

As for the pric f these fancy fix- 


( 


1 
mch i no alk 


these, automatic 
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THIS BABY 


doesnt 


“rhs by % 


‘ ‘* 


Developed by W. F. and John Barnes 
Company, Rockford, Ill. 


You are filling and capping 500 jars of baby spinach, 
pudding or liver soup a minute. How will you go about 
picking them up —500-a-minute, remember —and plac- 
ing them gently in the big metal baskets for the “pres- 
sure cooker”? You can’t use common hand methods 
without prohibitive labor cost, breakage — and spilled 
spinach. Along comes an idea—a food-engineering idea: 
a machine that will pick them up gingerly, set them 
down gently, holding them by their metal caps— 
magnetically! 

Baby food may look unpalatable to you, but to a 
progressive group of meat, fish, fruit, vegetable and 
eereal packers, it looks like gold. Dairymen feel that 


— a } ‘eae ai? 
pay ROSE ETE! 
alee + 


spill the spinach ! 


ORLA LL Mee SET 


on Junior's bib 


is engineered 


way about milk products, bakers about bread, brewers 
about beer. But they all know it’s fool’s gold without 
food engineering —so essential in holding the slim, 
slim profits in food plants these days. Ingredients, 
packages, processes, handling methods, physical dis- 
tribution —all must be up-dated. So they're buying 
1/7 of all new manufacturing plant and equipment 
(plus $20 billion worth of materials, parts, containers 
and supplies each year) . 

And, to keep informed, they’re buying three times 
as many subscriptions to FOOD ENGINEERING as 
they did in 1940. Naturally. For years, FOOD ENGI- 
NEERING has led industry-wide readership polls (the 
latest, by Crossley Incorporated). For years, it has 
carried more advertising than any competitor directed 
to the entire food engineering market. 

Can food plants use your products? We'll gladly tell 
you.... Then you tell them in FOOD ENGINEERING. 


f/» McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


of the food: industry 











Yours to Use FREE for 3 Days 


TO PROVE YOU CAN ADD MAN-HOURS 
WITHOUT INCREASING WORKLOAD OF PERSONNEL 


All industry is using this service- 
proved Electric Truck ...a brawny 
midget of power that moves up to 
6000 pounds with amazing touch- 
of-the-finger ease. 

It’s saving industry millions of dol- 
lars every year, offers many features 
which mean better performance, less 
maintenance, lower operating costs 

. extra savings in smooth trouble- 


There are more Automatic Senapetes & in service 
tedey than any other operator-ied Electric Truck. 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO., WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER OF ELECTRIC 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, IS A DIVISION OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


free material handling. 

But don’t take our word for it! Put the 
“101” Transporter to the test... put 
it over the severest hauling hurdles in 
your own plant, absolutely free and with- 
out obligation! Mail coupon and we'll 
arrange delivery for your 3 days’ trial. 
First come, first served. No obligation 


to buy ... no strings attached. 





Most Sensational Offer We Have 
Ever Made to Demonstrate 
iT CAN CUT YOUR 
MATERIAL HANDLING COSTS 


AS MUCH AS 50% OR MORE 


Press-button magic moves tons with a-touch-of-the- 
finger. One man does the work of three—eliminates 
back-breaking, old-fashioned hand-handling, actually 
releases 2 out of 3 men for more productive work. 
Saves as much as 50% to 75% in handling costs 
every working doy. 








FF | 


| ; 
AYVIVUVIV EVRY EVE EV AV VE 4ooes 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION 





oooeeeeeeseee 


93 West 87th Street, Det. B-2, Chicego 20, Minois 
Yes, I want to put the “101” Transporter to work for me for 3 days, free of all cost 
and obligation. Have your representative schedule it for me. 


AAAARAAAAAAAAAARARAA RAD 
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The range 
costs runs anywhere 
10 to revamp a car to 
ur for all the latest 


ings, it’s hard to generalize. 
of modernizati 
from about $! 
about $50,00( 
cquipment 

e Elevator-Consciousness—Since World 
War II the itor industry has felt 
the first big demand for modernization, 
although mat controls and other 
Korean Wat rs have slowed things 
down somew! In one postwar year 
Otis alone modernized 1,750 units for 
over $10-milli Westinghouse figures 
that about half of its service business 
nowadays ts of modernization 
jobs. In son ties, such as Philadel 
phia, about yuarter of the office 
buildings ha vamped their eleva- 
tors. 


Rent Buys You a Plant 
In LA. Development 


After 1 half the Havden 
Lee “‘pay-as-you-rent” industrial tract 
near the Los Angeles International Air 
port is nearly filled. The developers 
originally figured it would ‘take five 
years (BW —Jul.22°50,p74) 

Havden-L« rp.’s selling point is 
the idea of offering custom-built plants 
on a pay-as-' rent basis to attract 
small manufacturers to the new indus- 
trial area. T1 cheme enables small 
businessmen don’t have much 
pocket money to buy a new plant 
without withdrawing, working capital. 
Boon to Small Business—What 
Havden-Lee does is put up a modern 
masonry building tailored to the pur- 
chaser’s specia eeds. The purchaser 
pays for it monthly rental 
of 5¢ a sq over a period 
of 139 montl Down payment is a 
vear's rent 

The entire tract, 
buildings w some $17.5-million, 
will be completed by June, two vears 
after it Already 42 plants 
on the tract ictive, four more are 
under construction, and 10 additional 
ones are und ntract. All but seven 
of these were financed on the pay-as 
you-rent plan: Four paid cash, two 
leased, and one irked out a cash-to- 
mortgage deal 
eCan’t Lose—The Havden-Lec tract 
is strictly a small manufacturers’ haven. 
But it’s rewarding for the developers, 
too. Havden-Lee makes a_ three-way 
profit: The regular competitive build- 
er’s profit; a profit from its share of 
the financing; and a profit from sub- 
dividing the land 

Sam Hayden, who handles the 
finance end of Hayden-Lee, isn’t wor- 
ried about defaults. He ran a similar 
project with a higher down payment 
in Culver City with only two defaults 
in 45 deals. 


i vear and 


basis 


it yr less 
planned for 100 


was Start 
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You make quality—it isn’t a gift 


Quality is not something that happens by chance. It’s the result of a fot 
of knowledge, careful planning and attention to detail. For builders of 
mechanical equipment, one of the prime essentials in the quality of their 
products is the quality of the materials they use. There’s a tradition of 
craftsmanship in our plants that has protected users of Columbia cold- 
finished steel bars and Summerill cold-drawn seamless steel tubing for 
a great many years. It is just as operative today—just as fine an assurance 
of dependability. 


STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 


SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


SPECIALIZING IN COLO FINISHED STEEL BARS aud SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 











the PERFECT 
PARTITION 


Figured gloss presents a practical so- 

lution to your expansion or remodeling . 

plans. & is © non-restvicted materia in OVER THE BOUNDING MAIN goes this four-family apartment building, one of 35 
plentiful supply preferred by archi- 

tects everywhere both for its functional 

applications as well as its rhythmic ° S 

beouty. Exterior walls or internal par- 1 4 U n it ni oO U Sl n g re 4S 
titions of figured glass by Mississippi 

protect privacy, yet flood rooms with 

soft, comfortable “borrowed light”. 

A modern material, it adds distinction 

as well as utility to any structure. Fig- 

ured gloss is practical to maintain . .. 

simple to install . .. easy to clean... 

never “wears out”. 


When build or remodel, speci- 
pi Glass to your archi- 
tect or contractor. Available in a 
of patterns wherever 

quality glass is sold. 


MISSISSIPPI GLASS CO. 
88 Angelica Street, St. Lovis 7, Missouri 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your free booklet, “Figured 
Glass by Mississippi”. 


Name 
Address 
City a : Zone Stote 


SSIPPI 
COMPARY 
88 A 


Street 
Seint Lovis 7, Missouri 


MARSHALL 


MUD, TRAFFIC, WATER beset the buildings as they made this trip. All 35 structures 
completed the journey in 10 weeks to their new home at Edgewood Park, outside Tacoma. 
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structures that made the long trip from above Bremerton to Tacoma, Wash. 


50 Miles by Land and Sea 


Usually, four-apartment housing 
units don’t go boating on Puget Sound. 
Not whole herds of them, anyway. 
They don’t go motoring either, for 
that matter. Least likely of all is to 
find 35 of them traveling close to 
50 mi. and setting up shop on a new 
site. 

They did it once, though. And that’s 
whv Phil Simkins is the boss of a new 
residential project on the southern edge 
of ‘Tacoma. It’s why the rents are 


low, too—$57.50 a month foi two 


PLENTY OF SPACE and very low rents feature the well-traveled housing development. 


bedroom apartment with 800 cu. ft. 
of space. 

¢ Further Cut—That price was set on 
Feb. 1, when the whole Tacoma area 
ran into a distress time on jobs and 
rentals. The carlicr prices had averaged 
$65. Now Simkins points with pride 
to the fact that he could cut the 
rents and still get along, though the 
buildings are strictly prime construc- 
tion and prewar materials. 

¢ Navy Yard—The land and sea trek 
of the houses from their original site 


Buildings are of prewar materials; rentals are low (under $60 for 800 cu. ft.). 
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MORTON SALT COMPANY 
FOUND A WAY TO SAVE 
ON SMOKE STACKS... 





Keeping profit-eating mainte- 
nance repair costs on a 
starvation diet was the aim of 
the Morton Salt Company when 


plans called for two new stacks. 


They found the profitable solu- 
tion standing right in their own 
back yard ... two genuine 
wrought iron stacks with 1] years 
of maintenance-free service to 
their credit and still in excellent 
condition. The new stacks were 
also fabricated from Byers 
Wrought Iron plate. 
You'll find it profitable to 
check the durability records of 
Wrought Iron the next time you 
consider material for corrosive 
service. 


Corrosion costs you more 
than wrought iron 
You'll want to see this 
sound film on Byers Snow 
Melting Systems. Our 
folder, “A Winter Won-. 
der,” tells you what the 
movie covers and how to 
apply for a showing. Send 
for your copy now. Write 

. M. ers Company, 
Clark Building; Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. 


BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 
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to get 
MORE PRODUCTION 
at. 
LOWER COST 
with your 
PRESENT MANPOWER 


PRECISION INSPECTION EQUIPMENT 


Quality control gages Automatic gaging, classifying, 
and segregating machines 
Indicating comparators 

Standard precision gages 
Production and toolroom measuring ‘ : . 
: Special gaging equipment 
instruments 

X-Ray continuous measurement 


Multiple dimension production gages gages 


MORE PRODUCTIVE MACHINE TOOLS 


Gear burring, burnishing and 
chamfering machines 


Thread and form grinders 
Threading machines 
Micro-Form grinders Automatic welders 


Crushtrue grinding equipment Special machine tools 


TIME-SAVING THREADING TOOLS 


Solid taps Self-opening dieheads 


Collapsible taps Thread chasers 


CONTRACT SERVICES 


Engineering and design Contract manufacturing 


Dies of all sizes Forms, threads, precision parts 


Tooling Special production machines 


Call, wire or write for a qualified Sheffield engineer to help 
select equipment which best meets your expanded requirements. 
Address CUSTOMER CONSULTATION SERVICE. 


the Shehiield corporation 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A 
° MEA MENTS @e MACHINE 


NTRA T } ane > THREADING TOOLS 











“... The Poulsbo deal fasci- 
nated Simkins, but the haz- 
ards were really tremen- 


4 


dous.. .’ 


HOUSING TREK starts on p. 110 


at Poulsbo, above 
set by obstacle 
Originally, the 
300-unit develop: 
government to a 


connected with th 


Yard. The whol 
unit, and four 
$1,337,000 

The coming of 
off Bremerton 
along with man 


Finally, the governm: 


setup for $357,5! 
a three-man Seatt 
to liquidate th« 
of the sale wer 
to pav. 
¢ False Start—Aft 
bought a plot 
ning to move 
there. Then 
costs, installation 
would come toc 
operation. 
Another proj 
four of the buil 
fell through for 
seemed abl 
site, the mone 
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¢ Fascinating—Ab 
kins returned 
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old Seattle m«¢ 
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*nated Simkins 
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A proper sit 
had to be so 
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the highway pai 
couldn't be too 
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were verbotcn 
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half a dozen fea 
Once a site 
the land had to 
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be faced. If that 
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¢ Rebuff—Simkin 
at Olympia, the 
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rent levels in th 
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He advertised that 
to $65, before th« 
Then he won 
majoritv of land 
But at the actual 
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nt sold the whole 
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ewage problems 
for cconomic 
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the organizing 
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are you up-to-date 
on acetate? 


Celanese* Acetate 
Sheeting 


FOR DISPLAYS 


Made by Winborne Bros., Los Angeles, California 


in display men economize on Acetate’s toughness 
use thinner gauges in 7 out of 10 cases 


What is your display problem: a heat-propelled 
lamp shade, shoe form, illuminated clock, replica 
of a product, translucent sign? Celanese acetate 
sheeting will give you better results every time 
—and at lower cost! 

Celanese acetate is tough . . . can be used in 
thinner gauges and give you economies in mate- 
rial and fabrication costs. It is available from 
stock in a full color range—in rolls and cut-to- 


length sheets. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


The new Celanese acetate booklet. is now on 
the presses. Reserve your copy now by writing to: 
Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Divi- 
sion, Dept. 129-B, 180 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. In Canada, Canadian Cellulose 


Products Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


Acetate, PLASTICS 








Typical of Salem-Brosius’ leadership in service to 
the metal-working industry are the highly efficient 
ingot heating pits built by the Salem Engineering 
Division. These pit-type furnaces are well-known 
for rapid, uniform and accurate heating, easy 
operation, economy, great durability, and reduced 
scale loss. If you have a problem which involves 
the use of heating furnaces, blast furnace equipment, 
or charging and manipulating machines, it will 
pay you to call on highly experienced and diversified 
Salem-Brosius today. 


SAzEM-brostus, /NC 


SALEM ENGINEERING Division, SALEM, OHIO 
Brostus Division, PirrsporcH 15, PA. 








“. .. Twice more, Phil Sim- 
kins bounced off rezoning 
wane...” 

HOUSING TREK starts on p. 110 


noisy hostility, was turned down on 
two different sites. 

“A handful of men stopped me from 
coming in,” he said later. ““They had 
the audacity to tell me I could come in 
if I raised my rents to $95.” 

The next try was at Tumwater, next 
to Olympia. ‘Tumwater’s officials were 
all for it, but the move involved use of 
Olympia’s streets for the moving. 
Olympia said no again. 
¢ At Last—T'wice more, Phil Simkins 
bounced off rezoning walls, then he 
settled on the present site—15 acres be- 
tween Tacoma and the Army’s boom- 
ing Fort Lewis. Actually, this site had 
been his first choice, but the Federal 
Housing Authority had balked at the 
financing. Simkins tried FHA again. 
This time the personnel at Fort Lewis 
needed housing, so the agency came 
through, agreeing to insure a loan of 
$15,600 on each building. Securities 
Mortgage Co. of Seattle arranged the 
financing, a separate mortgage on each 
apartment building, which is payable 
in 20 vears. 

Simkins named his site Edgewood 
Park and went to work on the build- 
ings. The job looked tremendous; 35 
wooden structures, each weighing 50 
tons, had to be moved nearly 50 mi. 
by land, then water, then land again. 

Mud offered the worst hazards to 
the land journey. Dan Coonev, of 
Scattle’s Northwest Hauling Co., solved 
the mud problem as he did the other 
hurdles. Essentially, it was an old-fash 
ioned chore. Boost the house up on 
hydraulic jacks, slide it onto three dol 
lies, and set off towed by a truck. The 
barge part (picture, page 110) was a 
lot easier—once you got the building 
on the barge. 
¢ Cheaper—The whole moving opera- 
tion took 10 weeks, plus preparation 
time. The actual moving cost about 
$3,000 per building. Remodeling and 
renewal cost raised the ante to about 
$5,000 for each unit—$20,000 per 
building. Simkins figures it would cost 
$8,000 to $9,000 to replace them at 
today’s prices. 

Simkins has set up Edgewood Park 
with an eve to long-term operation. 
There’s lots of living space; the ratio 
of acres to families is higher than in 
most garden court developments. To 
make sure that he has more to offer 
than just low rents, he’s spending 
$30,000 on streets and sidewalks, an- 
other $30,000 on landscaping. ‘There 
are even areas reserved for tenants who 
want to have their own gardens. 
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‘SF’ Electric Precipitator separating pyrite ash 
from flue gas after a Nicholson-Freeman Furnace. 


Worrying about 


Fiy-Ash Discharge? 


/ 


The Buell organization of industrial ‘dust’ 
men is devoted solely to the design and con- 
struction of dust collection and dust recov- 
ery equipment that will most efficiently and 
economically solve your plant’s specific 
Stack Dust problem. 


For more than 18 years we have been doing 
just this for all American industry. Every 
Buell installation is a custom-designed sys- 
tem, engineered to hold stack dust discharge 
down to the practical limits which assure new 
profits, improved product and/or process, 
better plant-community relations, higher 
levels of employee morale. 


For full information about Buell’s 3 basie 
systems of dust collection, and how one 
can be applied to the solution of your stack 
dust problems, write today. Ask for the new 
informative bulletin titled, “The Collection 
and Recovery of Industrial Dusts.” Do it 
now. Buell Engineering Co., Dept. 30-B, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 


CYCLONIC 


HIGH EFFICIENCY CYCLONES © ELECTRIC PRECIPITATORS 
TYPE ‘LR’ COLLECTORS * LOW DRAFT LOSS COLLECTORS 
SPECIAL PURPOSE COLLECTORS * DUST HOPPER VALVES 


This industrial ‘dust’ 
man can help determine 
the Fly-Ash or Valuable 
Dust Recovery System 
most efficient for you! 


i ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST RECOVERY 
5 

















SARKES TARZIAN, guiding genius of TV Station WTTV. HIS STAFF is versatile, like the boss 





LOCAL TALENT doesn't hurt the local TV dealer a bit. Almost anyone will buy a set © NEWSCASTERS cover the nation’s busi- 


if he can watch his young hopeful cavort in the high school play. ness, but concentrat local shindigs. 
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How to Make Small-Town TV Pay Off 


Sarkes Tarzian doesn’t go along with 
the experts who insist that a small com 
munity can’t support its own T'V sta- 
tion. On the contrary, he believes that 
by taking a leaf from the local news 
paper, TV can tap the great sales po 
tential of the smaller market. 

Tarzian (cover) is owner and guid 
ing genius of Station WTTV, of 
Bloomington, Ind. The station, on the 
air for a little more than two years, has 
been operating in the black for better 
than a vear. A few weeks ago Tarzian 
put into operation a new transmitter 
five times as powerful as the original 
equipment. With it, the station covers 
the area within an 85-mile radius of 
Bloomington. 

e AM to TV—Before getting into tele 
vision broadcasting, Tarzian had built, 
and still operates, a conventional AM 
radio station in Bloomington. But an 
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even earlier venture—the development 
ind manufacture of a tuner for the 
I'V industry—had directed his interest 
to television. When he found that a 
license—allocated to Indianapolis by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
-was going begging, he decided to take 
the gamble. 

I'he cost of conventional TV station 
equipment—$ 300,000 or more—was out 
of his bracket, so he and his techni- 
cians built their own transmitter, cam- 
era, and much of the other equipment 
for about half the $300,000 figure. He 
took over a drug store for a studio, and 
with the staff of the AM radio sta- 
tion, WTTV went on the air for two 
hours a dav on Nov. 11, 1949. 
¢ Thousands of Stars—Tarzian’s next 
problem was programing. He couldn’t 
pick up network programs—he was too 
far from Indianapolis, the nearest point 


on the coaxial cable. But if everybody 
is interested in reading local news, why 
wouldn’t they be interested in watching 
local talent? They were. Since the 
station first went on the air, practically 
every one of Bloomington’s 28,000 
population has appeared on TV at least 
once—from the mayor down to a 
guitar-playing printer. 

Since Bloomington is the home of 
Indiana University, the station could 
also draw on university-sponsored shows 
and sports events, and use university 
student talent for all kinds of enter 
tainment. ‘Tarzian laid a coaxial cable 
to the high school across the street 
from his studio to put all the high 
school games, band and glee club con 
certs, and student plays on the WTTV 
transmitter. 
¢ Double Header—Using local talent 
paid off double for Tarzian and his 
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However intricate the fabrication 
job — whatever the size — whatever 
the problem International Steel is 
staffed, equipped and uniquely quali- 
fied to fill the bill. And that means 
complete service, from planning 
through production. 

Solid evidence of this all-inclusive 
ability, all-important flexibility, can 
be seen in communities across the 
country. In schools, churches, housing, 
business centers . . . at plants, air- 
ports, warehouses . . . on railroads 
and highways, countless products of 
International Steel insure structural 
strength and safety — contribute to 
greater comfort, utility, progress. 

Today, because national-defense 
brooks no delay, much of Internation- 
al's production is earmarked accord- 
ingly. Nevertheless, we'll welcome the 
chance to tackle your tough problem 
— leave nothing undone to lick it 
economically and on schedule. Write 
the Special Projects Director at Inter- 
national Steel and tell us about it. 


Nine-inch thick, con- 
crete reinforced door 
to meet the extreme 
conditions of jet-en- 
gine testing at Gen- 
eral Electric plant, 
Lockland, Ohio. Jack- 
son and Moreland, 
Boston, Architects 
and Engineers; Duffy 
Construction Co., 
N. Y., Contractors. 
An example of an un- 
usual steel fabrica- 
tion problem handled 
by International. 


international Steel is a prime source for: 
Structural Steel; Steel Building Products; 
Warehouse Steel; Standard Stee! Buildings; 
Farm Buildings; Aviation Buildings; Revolv- 
ing Door Entrances; Industrial Doors; Rail- 
road Products; Stainless Steel Products; 
Lindsay structures. 
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. . . Advertising revenue 
came with the growth of set 
ownership . . .” 

TELEVISION starts on p. 116 


staff. Besides providing the programs, 
the opportunity to see friends and 
neighbors as well as local events on 
TV created local interest and pride 
and more important, sold sets. ‘Tarzian 
used every trick to plug set sales. When 
a local basketball game was scheduled, 
he got sets from manufacturers, put 
them in drug stores, business establish- 
ments, hotel lobbies, even in the local 
banks, so that nobody need miss the 
game. He plugged the new TV sta- 
tion over his radio station, used every 
other device he could think of to get 
sets into the homes in the area reached 
by his station. Result has been that 
Bloomington and the surrounding ter- 
ritory has 19,000 sets. According to 
Broadcasting magazine, there are more 
sets than families in Bloomington. 
¢ Black Ink—Advertising revenue came 
with the growth of set ownership. 
Because he also owns the radio station, 
Tarzian tries to draw his TV advertisers 
from among those who were using 
other mediums, principally newspapers. 

The increase in set ownership had 
the same effect on the station that in- 
creased circulation has on a newspaper. 
Tarzian was able to raise advertising 
rates enough to cover operating costs. 
Then the building of relay towers to 
bring in network programs brought na- 
tional advertising revenue to put the 
station operations firmly in the black. 
Since the fall of 1950, the station has 
been furnishing set owners in southern 
Indiana with network programs picked 
up by two microwave relay towers from 
Cincinnati, 80 miles away. Now Tar 
zian estimates that 80% of the station’s 
revenue comes from national advertis- 
ers, 20% from local firms. But to keep 
local interest and support, WTTV re- 
serves several hours a day for strictly 
local programs. 
¢ Still Growing—Tarzian and his sta- 
tion staff, headed by 32-year-old gen- 
eral manager Robert Lemon, and 26- 
year-old Bob Petranoff, program man- 
ager, insist that they haven’t even 
scratched the surface on improving and 
expanding their local programs. 
e Package Deal—With the expansion 
of the station, the staff has grown to 
18 full-time employees, including two 
salesmen. The original investment of 
$150,000 has increased: by another 
$170,000 for the relay towers, a new 
building, and higher tower outside 
Bloomington. 

Because he is convinced that other 
cities that want to start TV stations 
when the freeze is lifted can follow the 


same pattern, Tarzian plans to build 
and sell them the same kind of broad- 
casting equipment he built at Bloom- 
ington—for the same cost, $150,000. 
And for good measure he will throw in 
the benefit of his experience. 

Tarzian frankly admits that his in- 
terest in helping develop more TV sta- 
tions is partly selfish. His main busi- 
ness is still the manufacture and de- 
velopment of TV tuners and parts. 
And the more TV stations, the more 
tuners and parts he can make and sell. 
e Success Story—Successful and grow- 
ing as the TV station is, it accounts for 
only a part of the $10-million annual 
business Tarzian has built up since 
1944. 

Born in Turkish Armenia, Tarzian 
came to this country at the age of six, 
grew up in Philadelphia where he put 
himself through the University of 
Pennsylvania school. He 
became one of Atwater Kent’s chief 
radio engineers, and helped develop the 
first single-dial radio. After 10 years, 
he went with RCA to run the com- 
pany’s manufacturing facilities in Ar- 
gentina, returned just before World 
War II to set up RCA’s plant at 
Bloomington for the manufacture of 
table and automobile radios. 

During the war, he helped turn out 
the proximity fuses manufactured by 
RCA’s Bloomington plant. Just before 
the end of the war, he set up as a con- 
sulting engineer, with $40,000 capital. 

He soon perfected a I'V-tuner sim- 
pler and cheaper than the industry had 
had up to that time, began manufac- 
turing them for TV manufacturers at 
the rate of 20 a day. Today, his two 
tuner plants have a peak capacity of 
6,000 tuners a day—accounting for more 
than half his $10-million annual sales. 
He estimates that 40% of the tuners 
bought by TV manufacturers are Tar- 
zian products 
e Other Irons—Besides tuners, his com- 
pany turns out a type of variable ca- 
pacitor used in communications equip- 
ment. In 1949, he went into the 
production of selenium rectifiers used 
for radio, TV, and industrial applica- 
tions, later added plants to produce 
cathode ray and receiving tubes for TV 
sets at Batavia, Ill., and Hawthorne, 
N. J. His organization now employs 
2,000 at six plants in four cities. 

Tarzian and his wife own all the 
stock in Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. To finance 
expansion of his manufacturing opera- 
tions, Tarzian has ploughed back prof- 
its into facilities and machinery. By 
leasing buildings and using every foot of 
manufacturing space intensively, he has 
been able to hold down fixed invest- 
ment and pare costs. Today he esti- 
mates that his investment in plant and 
equipment, including the radio and 
TV stations, totals more than $l- 
million 


engineering 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
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BUSINESS GIFTS 


New “Autopoint” 
“VINYLITE” 
BILLFOLDS 


Simelated Pin Seal 
lizard and Alligator Grains 
Send now for this booklet of 
“Your 37 Sales Plans” show- 
ing how “Autopoint” inex- 
pensive Business Gifts build 
good will, get you more sales 
at less cost, keep customers 

repeating. 

Used and praised by lead- 
ing sales executives, this 
booklet gives you 37 tried 
and proved ways to make use- 
ful “‘Autopoint”’ Gifts pay 
dividends. Mail coupon for 
your free copy and Catalog 
of gifts that get the business. 





How To Cut Your Firm's 
Pencil Costs IN HALF! 


Let us show you how. Famous “Auto- 
point” Pencils for Orgonization vse 
seve pencil sharpening time, give you 
greater efficiency —can cut your pen- 
cil costs IN HALF! Check coupon. 











“Avtepoint™ is a trademark of Avtepoint Co., Chicage 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


| AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. BW-2, Chicago 40, Ill. 
| Send free,copy of booklet “Your 37 Sales Plans”, 
and catalog of “Autopoint” Business Gifts. 

1 © Send money-saving facts and quantity prices 
on “Autopoint” Pencils for Organization Use. 
Name 
Company 
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Street Address 
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Zone____State 
© Check here to have representative call. 
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J. K. GALBRAITH SAYS: 


It's No Sin to Be Rich 


Few people realize just how much 
weight the sense of sin still carries. 

In personal affairs, it shadows a long 
list of activities, ranging from Sunday 
morning golf to coveting your neigh- 
bor’s wife. It doesn’t necessarily rule 
out any of these, but it takes the en- 
joyment out of them, leaving a feeling 
of guilt and apprehension instead. 

In business, it has thrown a similar 
shadow over the general prosperity of 
the past six years. Ever since the end 
of World War II, the U.S. economy 
has been ringing up new peacetime 
records in production, employment, 
and incomes. And yet, most business- 
men, labor leaders, and economists 
have nursed the uneasy feeling that 
they were prospering on borrowed time. 
Through all their thinking has run a 
constant fear of depression. And the 
longer the prosperity lasts, the stronger 
this fear becomes. 

It’s probably fair to say that since the 
end of the war, the U.S. economy 
has demonstrated that it can walk on 
water—not only without faith, but in 


spite of a fi onviction that it is 
about to drown at any moment. 

¢ Student of Power--This paradox pro 
vides economist John Kenneth Gal 
braith with the starting point for his 
new book, in Capitalism, sub 
titled The Concept of Countervailing 
Power (out this week; Houghton Mif 
flin Co., Boston, $3) 

Galbraith, now 
nomics at Ha 
opportunities t 
both the garden 


i professor of eco 

has had plenty of 
tudy power in action, 
iricty and the coun 
tervailing kind. During World War II, 
he was first th the early National 
Defense Advi Commission. Later 
he became deputy administrator of the 
Office of Pri Administration at a 
time when the agency was under fire. 
e Conflict—As Galbraith sees it, the 
depression neurosis arises, like all 
proper neuroses, out of a conflict The 
conflict is between the observed facts 
of the U.S. economy and the theory 
that is generally used to explain how 
that economy works 

According to the theory, competi- 
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Annual World 
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The World Motor Census is an annual publishing service of 
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. a new theory will take 
the sin out of facts that 
the statistics prove 45 


SIN starts on p. 120 


tion must be the governing force in 
any successful system. Given competi 
tion, you can be sure that production 
will be maximized, the consumer pro- 
tected, and the ecdnomy stabilized. 
Given any serious abridgment of com- 
petition, you can expect to fall short 
of all these goals 

But for ycars now, the statistics have 
piled up proving that in large areas of 
the economy there is nothing that 
could possibly qualify under the classic 
definition of competition. The rise of 
big industry, big labor, and big govern- 
ment violates every rule of accepted 
theory. 

Hence, anvone who believes the 
theory is compelled to believe that a 
dav of reckoning inevitably lies ahead. 
e Exit Sin—The task that Galbraith 
sets himself is to develop a new theory, 
one that will take the sinfulness out of 
facts that the statistics prove. To clear 
a place for this new theory, he first sets 
out to demolish the old competitive 
model of the economy 

Now, in modern economic writing, 
attacks on the compctitive model have 
much the same status as bullfighting. 
The object is not just to dispatch the 
animal, but to do it with grace and 
eclat, with a nice combination of ritual 
and improvisation Judged by these 
standards, Galbraith’s performance cer- 
tainly entitles him to the traditional 
award of the ears and tail of his victim. 

The competitive model originated in 
the writings of Adam Smith in the late 
Eighteenth Century. It was elaborated 
by a long line of writers, especially 
David Ricardo, in the Nineteenth. And 
Alfred Marshall brought it up to final 
perfection at the start of the Twentieth 
Century. 
¢ Multiplicity—The essential point of 
the competitive model is the notion that 
in any market there must be many 
buyers and many sellers, each so small 
in relation to the total that he has no 
individual power to set prices. In this 
situation, the price of each commodity 
will be determined bv the interaction 
of supply and demand. An individual 
buver or seller can take it or leave it, 
but he will gain nothing by any sort of 
power play. 

In any economy where this kind of 
competition is characteristic, two major 
problems are supposed to take care of 
themselves automatically 

¢ The impersonal operation of the 
market insures the most efficient pos- 
sible usc of resoul 


e The diff f powers on both 
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Danly helps management solve 


today’s p anpower problems 


With growing armed forces and new defense plants to be 
manned, competition for workers is growing keener every 
day. Labor shortages are a major problem. 


Danly can help you solve this problem with increased man- 
hour productivity. Danly presses are designed for simpler, 
safer operation, cut down operator training time and require 
less maintenance attention. 


Special features actually increase hourly production rates too. 
For instance, accelerated slide motion in Danly Double 
Action Presses like the one shown here can increase pro- 
duction by as much as 20% without exceeding safe drawing 
speeds! Write for complete information or have a Danly en- 
gineer call to discuss your specific production requirements. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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“... the depression was pun- 
ishment for admitted sins 
against the rules .. .” 
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sides of the market removes the danger 
of exploitation. The employer who tres 
pay less than a just wage will los¢ 
his workers to those who pay more. ‘The 
producer who trices to gouge his cus 
tomers will be undersold by his more 
honest and more realistic brethren. 
The worker will be worthy of his hire 
and no more 
¢ Look, No Hands—One of the things 
that endears the competitive model to 
businessmen and cconomists alike is its 
beautiful simplicity. It calls for no in 
tervention by the state, no centralized 
planning. Its built-in gyroscopic con 
trols always keep it moving in the right 
direction. 

More than that, the competitive 
model provides an answer to anyone 
who charges business with abusing its 
powcr In a competitive system, no onc 
has enough power to abuse. 

e Dream’s End—lor better than 100 
years the development of the competi 
tive model kept businessmen and 
economists happy and reassured as to 
the nature of the world they lived in. 
But around the start of the ‘l'wenticth 
Century uncomfortable facts be 
gan to intrude. On the practical side, 
it became increasingly evident that the 
U.S. economy could no longer qualify 
under a rigorous definition of 4° age 
tion ‘And on the theoretical side, i 
became equally evident that the com 
petitive model could not be expected to 
work if the fundamental principle of 
competition were not observed to the 
letter. 

No one could say with a straight face, 
for instance, that U.S. Steel Corp. had 
no influence over the price of stecl 
Or that Standard Oil had no morc 
power than a one-well wildcatter. 

Bit by bit the evidence piled up 
By the time just before World War II 
when the Temporary National Eco 
nomic Committee finished its lengthy 
researches, few economists could argue 
that the U.S. cconomy did in fact con 
form to the model By that 
time, the Great Depression had demon 
strated with appalling force that it 
didn’t perform like the classic model 
cither. It was casy to put the two facts 
together and conclude that the depres- 
sion was a punishment for admitted 
sins against the classic rules. 
¢ Sense of Sin—This fecling carried 
over into the prosperity that followed 
World War II. The sins against pure 
competition were still going on. And 
so, the argument went, the punish- 
ment was again on its wav. 
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“Nothing could disturbing,” 
savs Galbraith, light of long 
standing atitude d private eco 
nomic power an inflammatory 
connotation long 1 to the term 
than ft ilization tha 
economic powcr iz to the 
monopoly was nplace in the 

Yet OWCT Was 
nakedly u Its exist 
ence was affirmed tatistics and it 
nature was identif by the theory 

No one, ne 
businessm: in, liberal nor 
has quite known what to do about thi 
flauntingly indecent z 

What Galbraith 
to frame a theory that 
of the presence of 
market 
all to perdition on 
His object is to exp 
have a 
perity even though 
high standards req 
in the free-competit lub 
e Countervailing Power — Galbraith’ 
answer to the prob his concept 
of countervailing Countervail 
ing power is a force that develops morc 
or less automatic to resist the mat 
ket power of a big r or a big sellc 
Caesar had his B Charles I had 
his Cromwell. At meat packing 
industry has the n store. Or the 
steel industry ha United St 
Workers. Or the t nakers have the 
automobile manufacturers 

‘To begin with broad and som« 
what too dogmat tated proposi 
tion, private econ power is held 
check by the count iiling power of 
those who are sub to it Che first 
begets the second The long trend 
toward concentrat f industrial e1 
terprise in the hand relativelv few 
firms has brought existence n 
onlv strong sell the « 
have supposed strong buver 
as thev have failed CC The two 
develop together step but 
in such manner that there can be no 
doubt that the in response t 
the other.” 

Thus, the po f great industri 
combinations with their 
workers is count by the power of 
organized labor t vith employers 
The power ot pr 
checked by the p fm 
tors. 

e Self-Generating 
orv, countervail 

ating. It will rily arise in am 
situation wher¢ le buver or seller 
outgrows the ro tted him in the 
competitive mo Where it has 
not arisen automatically—as in agricul 
ture—the govern n give it a boost 
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tervailing powcr 1t be expected to 
work with the S vatch precision 
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.. Greatest Improvement in Tank Heating in 30 Years 


Brown Fintube Thermo-Flo Tank Heaters are more 
efficient, and usually cost less plus their installation, than 
the cost of just installing equivalent capacity of old 
fashioned bare pipe. coil in the bottom of the tank. 


Brown Thermo-Flo heaters mount vertically, on 
adjustable legs about 12’’ above the tank bottom, thus 
preventing depositing on the tubes; and avoiding the 
lost efficiency of heating the tank bottom, and a layer 
of sediment. The bottom of the tank is uncluttered and 
easy to clean. The entire surface of the fintubes is 
exposed to the tank contents. Material adjacent to 
the fintubes is heated quickly and rises rapidly, form- 
ing a thermal syphon or flow past the fintubes; keep- 
ing the heating surfaces clean; assuring extremely 


Si. BROWN FINTUBE CoO. 


HOME OFFICE and WORKS ¢ ELYRIA, OHIO 


© 
+ 


efficient heating; and preventing any stratification of 
temperature or gravity in the tank. 


TYPICAL INSTALLATIONS 
IN MAJOR REFINERIES 
Purchased on the Basis of Proven Advantages 
Tank No. 
Tank No. 
Tank No. 
Tank No. 
Tank 
Tank 


Heaters 
Heaters 
Heaters 
Heoters 
Heaters 
Heaters 
Tank Farm Heaters 
Tank Farm Heaters 
Above heaters being used to heat viscous crude oils, 
lubricating oils, tar, asphalt, etc. 


Send for Bul. No, 49! : 
IT WILL GIVE YOU IDEAS 


Farm 
Farm 
Farm 
Farm 
Farm 
Farm 














MEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


Heater for 
Storage Tanks 


Air Heoter 








that pure competition was supposed to. 
But in Galbraith’s opinion, it will serve 
well enough. You probably come out 
ahead on balance if you throw in his 
conclusion that technological develop- 
ment is likely to be more rapid under 
conditions of semimonopoly than un- 
der pure competition—because it takes 
large organizations with comfortable 
margins to afford extensive research 
programs. 

In fact, says Galbraith, technological 
progress in the U.S. is most evident in 
the very industries that flout the rules 
* of the competitive model most openly. 
manufacturing plant at Rochester, The show pieces of American industry 
N. Y., brings new and better “are, with rare exceptions, the indus- 
tries that are dominated bv a hand- 
eastern shipping areas .. . strengthens ful of large firms. The foreign visitor, 

brought to the United States by the 
Fort Wayne's integrated pattern of Economic Cooperation Administration, 
service to the shippers of America. visits the same firms as do attorneys 
of the Dept. of Justice in their search 
; ’ for monopoly.” 
expansion at Pittsburgh, ¢ Comfort for the Adman—Madison 
modernization at Hartford City and Avenue will find considerable comfort 
Chicago, capacity operation of our in Galbraith’s gracefully CXCC uted chap 
: ter on “The Unseemly Economics of 
affiliate Southern Paperboard Opulence.” His point here is that in 
Company . . . Fort Wayne’s plants and a prosperous economy, a certain amount 
of effort necessarily goes into selling 
and similar activities that the classicist 
¥ brands “nonproductive.” Only the 
All adhere to the same high Fort poverty-stricken need no persuasion to 
Wayne standards, all stress laboratory make them consume. In a more pros- 
perous economy, advertising and selling 
not only help move the goods. They 
all draw on Fort Wayne's four decades provide a as of nonprice competi- 
of container specialization. Today tion that to some extent at least re- 
Fort Wayne's producing bigger and places direct price competition. 


commas dntinestiies enivinilamonsd e Working Model—Putting all these 
i B points together, Galbraith comes up 


quality to the world of shipping. with a picture of an economy that is 
not competitive in the classic sense 
but is nevertheless capable of surviving 
and prospering 

There is one important exception 
to this principle. Countervailing power 
will act as a check on market power 
only when demand is at least a little 
below supply—that is, when _ business 
is in a buvers’ market. In a sellers’ 
market the possessor of countervailing 
powcr has no meentive to exercise it. 
Industry and labor agree to raise wages 


GENERAL OFFICES « FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA at the expense of the consumer because 


both know they can sell everything 
&. they can make. The chain stores string 











Full operation of Fort Wayne’s new 

















corrugated container service to major 























New production at Rochester, 












































mills are bustling in a co-ordinated 








program of superior container making. 

















control of materials and fabrication, 





‘cues S along with the meat packers on higher 


prices because they can’t get as much 


Plant 
aol . eae ary ga meat as they want anvhow 
ochester, New Yor icago, Ill. . . — 
Chicago, iMiaois py All this means that countervailing 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Buffalo, N.Y. power can’t be expected to keep the 
Hartford City, Indiana Jamestown, N.Y. economy on the rails in an inflation 
NewYork, N.Y. ( The only answer then is government 


é Rochester, N.Y. 
Vincennes, Indiana Syracuse, N. Y. 


action—either indirect controls to limit 
Utica, NY. purchasing power, or direct controls 
Ai jiliate: Akron, Ohio Lima, Ohio Washington, Ind. to hold down prices, or a combination 
oo Paperboard aes Soe Hartford City, Ind. Pittsburgh, Penna. of the two 
rporation eveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. York, Penna. That, of course, throws a shadow 
P. . 4 : q ° ° « - . : , . « s « 
‘ort Wentworth, Georgia Dayton, Ohio Muncie, Ind Milwaukee, Wis. over Galbraith’s sunny picture. If—as 


he himself suspects—we live in an era 
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of almost permanent inflation, the 
countervailing power model may be as 
unrealistic as the competitive model. 

¢ Deflation—The problem of depres- 
sion is easier to handle, as Galbraith 
sees it. In his opinion, the standard 
solutions derived from the theory of 
J. M. Keynes—government spending, 
tax cuts, unemployment insurance, and 
the like—will be enough to head off a 
deflationary spiral. The experience 
in the mild recession of 1949 “suggests 
that there are no problems on the side 
of depression or deflation with which 
the American economy and polity can- 
not, if it must, contend.” 

¢ Insight—In a fairly short (208 pages) 
and unstatistical book, Galbraith makes 
no effort to erect an elaborate structure 
of theory around his idea of counter- 
vailing power. What he gives is a 
series of insights into the workings of 
the U.S. economy. 

Businessmen will find that these in- 
sights explain a lot of things that have 
seemed contradictory. They will also 
find a new and interesting standard 
for judging public policies. In anti- 
trust cases, for example, a suit against 
a big producer may make sense; but in 
Galbraith’s eyes the suit against the 
A&P does not. It threatens to break 
up a countervailing power that is hold- 
ing the market power of the food 
processors in check. 

As a theory of how the economy 
works, both businessmen and a lot of 
economists probably will find Gal 
braith’s countervailing power some- 
thing less than satisfactory. While 
there may be a tendency for countervail- 
ing power to arise automatically in re- 
sponse to market power, there is no 
assurance that it will in fact arise. 
And there is no way of knowing whether 
or not it would prove a match for the 
original market power. 

e Direction—In a broader sense, how- 
ever, Galbraith’s book is important be- 
cause it shows the direction in which 
economics is going. Among econom- 
ists, at least, discontent with the old 
competitive model has reached the 
point where even a rough approxima- 
tion of a more realistic theory is prefer- 
able. They still use the old competi- 
tive model in classrooms—they have 
nothing to use in its place. But most of 
them feel like priests of a dead religion. 

Businessmen, too, are steering their 
thinking away from an insistence on 
pure competition and a denial that they 
exercise any real power in the economy. 
Instead, they are pointing to the checks 
on that power—feeling for a theory that 
can’t be knocked over with the nearest 
volume of official statistics. 

Galbraith’s book is undoubtedly only 
one of many attempts to put such a 
theory into solid form. It is not the 
final word, by any means. But it is a 
brilliant and provocative contribution. 
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isnt he, 


@ “If he’s only just late, thank God,” 
Mom is thinking. Dad’s a good driver, 
but traffic accidents respect no one. 
And with driving conditions as they 
are on our overcrowded, outdated 
roads and streets, accidents happen 
all too frequently. 

Many factors cause accidents. The 
weather. The car. The “other driver”. 
But much of the blame must fall on 
the roads. They’re not built for today’s cars...in capacity, 
sight distances, surface conditions, intersections. Ten years 
ago there were less than 35 million vehicles on the road. To- 
day there are over 52 million. Ten years ago cars traveled 
333 billion miles a year. Now it’s about 500 billion miles. 
When traffic crawls, tempers shorten. Normally careful 
drivers take a chance. Accidents are more prone to happen. 
Traffic doesn’t have to crawl. Accidents don’t have to 
happen. More and properly designed highways can thin out 

traffic, can drain the cities, or fill them up, quickly. 
National defense demands better highways. A progressive nation 
demands it. You demand it. Back your local and state road building 
plans. America’s road builders are ready! They have the know-how, 
the men and the equipment to give us the highways we need. Thew- 


Lorain shovels-cranes play an important part in all road building and 
road maintenance programs. We’re ready, too! 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 


—_— 
THEW 
| ey -F Va, 
ROAD BUILDING EQUIPMENT 
FOR TOMORROW'S BETTER ROADS 
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-»-and each inspected— 
protected by 


MAGNAFLUX 


It is imperative that the weapons used 
by our armed forces, just as your own 
rifles, shotguns or auto parts, be per- 
fect in every minute detail! Cracks 
and defects, no matter how infinitesi- 
mal, must be detected to avoid terri- 
ble destruction to our own men! 

That is why every breech assembly 
and mount, and every barrel of each 
rifle and gun, from carbines to the 
largest artillery and Naval gun, is 
Magnafluxed—perfection must be 
assured—safety must be certain. 

Methods by Magnaflux detect de- 
fects in metal and other materials, 
even when below the surface or too 
small to be seen by unaided human 
eyes. Magnaflux is low in cost, non- 
destructive — and so fast that it per- 
forms at production line speeds! 
Write for new booklet “Seeing Isn't 
Always Believing’’— you will find it 
interesting. 


MAGNAFLUX 


tne Ub Pee Ontne 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


5906 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York * Dalles * Detroit * Cleveland * Los Angeles 
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Railroads Take Another Look 


Passenger service may not really be the money loser 
they thought it was. Three roads are involved in studies to 
shake out losses that are mere bookkeeping. 


A whole new approach to railroad 
bookkeeping methods is shaping up— 
and rail passenger departments will be 
the gainers. Three major railroads are al- 
ready engrossed in study of time-en- 
crusted methods of assigning operat- 
ing costs. If the findings follow pre- 
liminary lines, you can look for a new 
attitude toward passenger service. 

New York Central and Pennsylvania 
railroads last month jointly engaged 
Robert Heller & Associates, Inc., of 
Cleveland, to analyze their passenger 
operations. New York Central openly 
announced the project. Pennsy made 
no announcement, but confirmed its 
participation when asked about it; it 
is in the study principally because it 
shares some facilities with the Central. 
¢ Reasons for Project—There’s one ob- 
vious reason why the Central and 
Pennsy were interested in having 
Heller make a passenger study. Both 
lines—like most other roads—show 
heavy losses by their passenger de- 
partments each year, and losses are 
mounting as passenger volume drops. 

One big question for these and 
other roads: Are passenger losses real 
or merely a trick of bookkeeping? ICC, 
of course, prescribes the general prac- 
tices that every railroad must follow 
in bookkeeping. But within the frame- 
work set up by ICC, many variations 
are possible; they’re allowed because 
every railroad can show it has peculiar 
problems. 

According to people within the in- 
dustry, New York Central has an in- 
terest in this subject beyond mere 
correction of accounting inequalities: 
It has a vociferous critic on its back. 
That critic is Robert R. Young, board 
chairman of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
R.R., which owns 400,000 shares of 
Central stock for which it paid $7.6- 
million. 

Young is an outspoken finder of 
fault with traditional railroad policy and 
methods in the passenger field, and he 
has put a lot of pressure on the New 
York Central to revise its thinking. 
However, New York Central spokes- 
men deny that Young’s campaign had 
any influence on Gustav Metzman, 
Central president, in getting Heller’s 
study under way. 
¢ Earlier Study—Young has had a simi- 
lar survey for the C&O under way 


since 1948. Results aren’t all in yet, 
but there’s enough to be an eye- 
opener. : 

The Chessie analysis, by teams of 
specialists in various fields, has pointed 
the way to enough economies and re- 
apportionment of operating costs to 
promise to bring the line’s passenger 
department out of the red this year. 
Last year the department showed a 
book loss of $4.4-million. Expenses 
were $20.3-million, passenger revenue 
was $15.9-million 

Nearly half the book loss is being 
wiped out by dieselization of all pas 
senger service, with savings in fuel and 
maintenance. Freight will still be 
moved by steam locomotives, as a sop 
to C&O’s many coal shippers. 

Another $750,000 will be saved by 
eliminating traditional dining-car kit- 
chens, instead serving frozen prepared 
meals (BW—Dec.15’51,p110). About 
$160,000 more is saved by eliminating 
and consolidating branch-line, short- 
run trains. Most significant of all is a 
$750,000 saving to the passenger de 
partment by charging that department 
only with its fair share of operating 
costs, as determined by the analysis. 
That’s a lot for a railroad like C&O 
that has only a small passenger opera- 
tion. 
© Unfair Charges—C&0O analysts found, 
for example, that the passenger depart- 
ment was getting no credit for the 
$400,000 worth of company mail and 
equipment it was carrying each year 
for the administration and freight de- 
partments. And no credit for hauling 
the company’s business cars about 280,- 
000 mi. per year, at a cost of 18¢ a mi. 

At the same time, the passenger de- 
partment was charged with the full 
expense of carrying 400,000 pass riders 
a vear, 25,000 of them using sleeper 
service. This expense, usually incurred 
by the administration or the freight 
business promotion departments, cost 
$1.6-million annually in coach fares 
alone, and an additional $150,000 a 
year for sleeping accommodations. 

The same investigation revealed that 
the passenger department was being 
pel se about $750,000 a year in 
terminal costs, much of it for stations 
shared by the freight and passenger 
departments. The experts also showed 
C&O how it could save large sums— 
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Alemite Friction Fighters 


WENT TO WORK HERE: 





ADDED: 30 Minutes Operating Time Daily 
ELIMINATED: Bearing Repairs and Oiling Hazards 


It Happened in Harrisburg, 
in a steel plant* where a mam- 
moth traveling crane was re- 
quired to carry 25 ton loads, 
make fast stops, quick returns 
and was under constant threat 
of friction’s wear and tear. To 
protect it, a variety of lubrica- 
tion methods were tried and 
adopted. All proved costly ... 

dangerous .. . ineffective. 

Then, a trained Alemite “Friction Fight- 

ing” specialist was called in to work with 


Combining strength with light weight, Alemite hand 
guns assure powerful, volume delivery of lubricant— 
with less work, in less time! 


SAVED: A Total of $2000 Every Year 


the plant engineers. After careful study, 
an Alemite Mechanized Lubrication 
System was installed and immediately 
began to effect savings four ways: 1.In 
adding 30 minutes additional productive 
use of the crane daily—valued in cash 
at $9.00 a day and over $2000.00 per year. 
2.Savings of 60% in the amount of 
grease used. 3. Saving in bearing repairs 
—none required since the Alemite Sys- 
tem was installed. 4. Oiling hazard—com- 
pletely removed. 


The most complete line in industry. Alemite power 
guns ore compact, easily maneuvered. Bring the ef- 
ficiency of power lubrication throughout the plant. 





You Can Get Similar Results! No matter 
what size or type of plant you operate, 
an Alemite Lubrication Engineer can 
show you dozens of ways of making 
worthwhile savings through more effi« 
cient handling of petroleum products, 
These are facts which you can readily 
confirm in your own time studies. The 
Alemite man will cooperate fully with 
your plant engineers in setting up a test. 
Contact your local Alemite Industrial 
Distributor, or mail coupon below—today! 






*Name on request 


ALEMITE 


MEANS EVERYTHING FOR LUBRICATION 


1. Methods 2. Lubricants 3. Equipment 


FREE! New Booklet 


Please send me 

C] “11 Ways to Cut Production Cost 
Include Facts on OIL-MIS he 
amazing new system thot otomizes 
oil, circulates it to bearings nder 
pressure 


ALEMITE, Dept. 8-22 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, IIlinois 


Name 
Compony 


City 

















Here is the oldest unit in Arabol’s 
national network of seven plants and 
three warehouses. This plant was start- 
ed in 1899—14 years after the founding 
of the original company m New York 
City; it replaced the previous factory. 

Thus—for more than half a century 
—our present Brooklyn Plant has 
served the widely diversified adhesives 


In BROOKLYN, 
10 ARABOL PLANTS and WAREHOUSES 


—a nation-wide organization serving 
major users of industrial adhesives 


N. Y.—One of 








We operate on the belief that, for 
each particular adhesives application, 
there is one adhesives formula that 
can serve you best. 

You can learn about Arabol Ad- 
hesives only by trying them and by 
evaluating the services of our Technical 
and Service Staffs. Call upon these 
services—from the plant or warehouse 





From our Brooklyn Plant 
and New York Sales Offices, 
we are privileged to serve the 
leaders in a hundred industries 
—with adhesives for 1000 end 
uses. Some of these are for... 


CASE SEALING 
CAN LABELING 
BOTTLE LABELING 
CARTON SEALING 


PACKAGE WRAPPING 
PAPER BOXES 
PRINTERS 

PAPER CONVERTING 
SHIPBUILDING 








requirements of hundreds of users in 
one of the nation’s most important 
industrial centers. 

Much of Arabol’s pioneering — in 
adhesives that are now standard re- 
quirements for American Industry — 
has been done in the Brooklyn Labora- 
tory. In this, and four other Arabol 
Laboratories, more than 10,000 ad- 
hesives formulas have been developed 
—each meeting a specific need for a 
special adhesive—in some step of a 
customer’s manufacturing, labeling, 
packaging or shipping. 


nearest you. From whichever source, 
you will be drawing upon 67 years of 
pioneering; you will be assured of uni- 
formity in products. In the event of 
disaster or economic need in one area, 
you will be served from another plant. 

We invite the opportunity to submit 
samples for you to test in your own 
plant—under your particular working 
conditions—for your specific require- 
ments. That is the one kind of testing 
that assures you of satisfactory results. 
Your inquiry to Department 53 will 
bring a prompt response. 














) Adhesives ? 
ARABOL ! 


tHe ARABOL manuFActuRinG co. 
Executive Offices: 110 E. 42nd $t., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
CHICAGO + SAM FRANCISCO + LOSANGELES + ST.LOUIS + ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA » BOSTON » PORTLAND, ORE. « ITASCA, TEX. + LONDOH, ENG. 
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. Soak the passenger de- 
partment, not the  fair- 
haired freight boys who 
make the money S 

RAILROADS starts on p. 128 


$150,000 a year in one city alonc—by 
operating its own stations rather than 
renting tacilities. 

In the allocation of $9.9-million ex- 

penses for train crews, supplies, fuel, 
station employees and $5.7-million for 
equipment and maintenance of rolling 
stock, the experts found again that 
charges of an indefinite nature were 
invariably saddled on the passenger de 
partment rather than the fair-haired, 
moriey-making freight department. 
e Bigger Roads, More Savings—If such 
bookkeeping savings are paralleled in 
the Heller study of the much bigger 
New York Central and Pennsy, the 
effects may be far-reaching. 

The stated aims of the Central 
Pennsy project are to increase passenger 
revenues, see that costs are properly 
assigned, tailor service more closely to 
the public’s needs 

That will mean an examination of 

the commuter service (BW—Feb.9'52, 
p96); of the general passenger service, 
in which 29% of New York Central 
operation incurs an out-of-pockct loss; 
of passenger department personnel, 
with a resultant squeezing out of some 
water; of terminal costs; of the makeup 
and schedules of trains; of the account 
ing system. 
e Young Influence—Whether or not 
C&O’s Young had any part in New 
York Central’s decision to hire Heller, 
it is known that he had a conference 
with Metzman a few weeks ago, beforc 
he left for Palm Beach. He said then 
that he intended to discuss the passen 
ger situation with Metzman. 

Last week Young told a _ BusINEss 

WEEK reporter The New York Cen 
tral management shown definite 
signs of a more progressive approach to 
its own problem and to the problems 
of the industry. Unless this progress 
continues, owner-management [mean 
ing Young’s type of interest] is likely 
sooner or later to find some way to 
assert itself.” 
e C&O Record—\ 
passenger railroading is clear from his 
own career at C&O. Young is a vision 
arv with the ability to turn a fast dollar. 
When he put his theories to test on 
C&O, a predominantly freight road, 
he had his eye on the bigger, better 
balanced New York Central, even be 
fore his Chessie acquired the Central 
stock from Alleg Corp 

Among his innovations—and he con- 
tinually reminded New York Central 
management of them in a serics of 


ung’s approach to 
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When you plan printing for any purpose, keep this 
trade-mark in mind. It’s the smoothest thing in 
paper! It represents the diversified and standard 
Mead brands of printing papers for every business 


and advertising use. 

Your printer or lithographer—and, behind him, 
America’s leading paper merchants—knows Mead 
Papers for what they are and for the fine job they 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


do on long runs or short runs, big jobs or little 
jobs, high-cost jobs or low-cost jobs. 

Mead Papers include D&C coated papers and 
Wheelwright bristols and covers. Among them are 
surfaces, sizes, weights, and colors for every printed 
need...some smooth and white as country snow. 

Specify and use Mead Papers for every job, 
every time. 


“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co.,118 W. First St., Dayton 2 «New York « Chicago Boston « Philadelphia - Atlanta 
ESTABLISHED 1846 


Country and city children America’s best-known winter 
the nation over learn the resorts use illustrated bro- 
three R's from the millions chures and booklets to at- 
of textbooks printed on tract guests. Many of these 
MeapD Papers. You can learn promotional pieces are on 
by using these papers. Meap Papers, of course. 


TM. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Direct-mail advertising goes 
to thousands of homes 
throughout rural America. 
It's a powerful advertising 
force when well planned . . . 
and printed on MEAD Papers. 


Catalogs of every conceiv- 
able sort, economically 
printed on Meap Papers, 
enable America to buy mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of 
merchandise by mail. 





Look at that molten steel pour- 
ing forth at Barium’s Central tron 
and Steel Company! 

It’s the precious lifeblood of 
industry, vital to if in many forms. 
What could better serve industry 
than a unified source for its many 
steel needs? 

Such a source is the group of 
strategically located companies 
known as Barium Steel Corpora 
tion... controlling quality trom 
blast furnace to finished product 


... working as a self-contained 


A giant planer at work at Barium’s Clyde 


Works, Inc., Duluth, Minn, Clyde 


uses Central's steel plate to make modern 
materials-handling equipment ...Whirley 


cranes, hoists, derricks, etc, 


unit to speed urgently needed 
orders. 

For a birdseye view of how 
three members of Barium’s fam 
ily convert the raw product (such 
as steel plate, made at Central 
from the molten steel above) into 
other steel products useful to in- 
dustry, see the photos below. 

For information on how the 
Barium team can bring joint 
knowledge to bear to solve your 
steel problems, address Barium 


at 25 Broad St., New York City. 


Another end product from Central's steel 
plate. Barges are built from it, at Bartum’s 
Wiley Manutacturing Co 
Md. Wiley also makes Hoating cranes, other 


Port Deposit 


materials- handling equipment. 


BAYONNE BOLT CORP.* CENTRA 
COMPANY * CHESTER BLAST FURN 
WORKS. INC. * CUYAHOGA SPRING 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
CO. * GLOBE FORGE. INCORPOR 
FORGE @ STEEL, INC. * oss 
* KERMATH MANUFA RIN 
LIMITED (CANADA) * NIX BR 
'RON @ STEEL CO Y MA 


This punch press Barium’s Phoenix 
Bridge Co., Phos ra 


Central's steel p 


punching 


Phoenix then 


fabricates into s steel 


into bridges anc 
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*. . « Young sticks to his 
guns: ‘Passenger service can 
be made to pay’. . .” 


RAILROADS starts on p. 128 


newspaper advertisements—were a cen- 
tral reservation bureau for passengers’ 
convenience, a hotel reservation service, 
a credit card system, simplified and 
readable timetables, a ban on tipping 
on the Pere Marquette division, pas- 
senger representatives who sold tickets 
on trains, hostesses on all trains, movies, 
magazines for coach passengers, faster 
train schedules, modern sleeping cars 
with no open berths, lounge-type smok- 
ing compartments, modernized toilets 
in cars, divided coaches with drinking 
fountains and magazine racks in the 
middle. 

To prove that a modern train can 
compete with any other mode of trans- 
portation, Young inaugurated a diesel- 
powered train, new from end to end, 
for fast morning and evening com- 
muter service between Detroit and 
Grand Rapids. The train was a money 
maker from the day it started. 
¢ Retrenchment—Young had _ other 
ideas, too, that he didn’t get around 
to putting into effect. And some of 
the ideas that were started were too 
rich for Chessie’s thin blood in the 
passenger department. But Young felt 
at least that he was setting up a model 
for other U.S. railroads. 

Loss of freight earnings during coal 
strikes in 1948 and thereafter made it 
necessary for Chessie to lop off some 
of its innovations. In 1948 the pas- 
senger department was more than $20- 
million in the red. That’s when Young 
hired the outside experts. 

Marginal passenger runs were elimi- 

nated; mileage was cut 45% between 
1948 and 1952. Movies on the trains 
and flowers on dining-car tables were 
cut out. A lot of new equipment ready 
for delivery was sold, or the orders 
canceled. 
e No Surrender—But fundamentally, 
Young has never backtracked on his be- 
lief that passenger service can be made 
to pay. He'll never let the industry 
forget his idea of Train X, though no 
other railroader has yet shown more 
than a cynical interest in it. 

A test model of Train X has been 
built, including a motor unit developed 
a couple of years ago. It’s a lightweight, 
underslung train with 18-in. rail clear- 
ance; it is supposed to cost about one- 
third as much as a conventional train 
carrying the same number of passen- 
gers, and be operated at much less 
cost, through savings in weight. Young 
has turned the project over to Pullman- 
Standard Car & Mfg. Co. for develop- 
ment. 
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they gave this bridge a lasting “Lift” 





























| ae vl Spherical Rol- 
Bearing on sheave 
unit photographed 
ofter ten yeors of 
trouble-free lift bridge 
service with negligi- 
ble maintenance. 


This is performance: Eleven years ago, the West Third Street lift 
bridge in Cleveland, Ohio, was equipped with cs 33” 0.D. 

Spherical Roller Bearings on the sheave units. Since then, the span has 
been raised and lowered an average of twelve times a day. Each bearing 
carries 238 tons of weight, yet over the yzars these bearings 

have delivered trouble-free service with negligible maintenance. 

Similar bridges without anti-friction bearings require about —_ 
three times as much power for operation as this one does. ~ 


Why, when today it’s pretty hard not to buy good bearings, "/ =i. 

do so many designers in every industry specify BIS ? j ja 
a) ~ y a 
cay = 


Simply because they’ve learned to depend on Ss 
for quality in bearings. They’ve also 

learned to depend on 0S? for 

engineering by field and home office 

men who are qualified specialists 

in putting the right bearing 

in the right place. 

SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 

PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of SKF and 

BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 7318 





8 ftegrity * craft: hip * metallurgy * tolerance control * surface finish 


WHY SKF IS PREFERRED BY ALL INDUSTRY product uniformity 
engineering service * field service 
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Goose, tourist lure to recoup loss fated Rio Grande Western R.R. its kname. Here, receiver 


PICTURESQUE: of passenger business to buses and Pierpont Fuller, Jr., helps water a Goose at picturesque Rocky 


private autos, gave Colorado’s ill- Mountain station. 


Derailments were common as the Galloping Geese rocked and Leaking water 


DANGEROUS: _ pitched along patchwork track and rotting ties. Much of tack LAST STRAW: tank helped 


contained original 30-Ib. rail, laid down 60 years ago. cripple the road. 
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The Galloping Geese got the publicity, 


DILAPIDATED. but the road’s chief business was freight. 


As trucks took more and more business 


50 years old, 


away from road, equipment fell into general dilapidation; its last 
rotary snow plow blew up in 1949. Road's five engines are over 


Galloping Goose Puts in for Retirement 


he narrow-gauge “Galloping Goose” 
of southwestern Colorado has reached 


the end of the line. For 60 fighting 
years the Rio Grande Southem, a little 
railroad that had no right to be born, 
puffed around the sharp curves and 
up the steep grades of the rugged Colo- 
rado Rockies. 

The Galloping Goose never paid a 
dividend, and lived much of its life in 
bankruptcy. Now Pierpont Fuller, Jr., 
latest of a long line of receivers, has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to abandon the 
road. 

On its headstone might be carved 
the epitaph: “Born of over-optimism; 
died of modern highways.” The death 
blow was struck when two mining com- 
panies, its chief freight patrons in its 
last years, forsook RGS for truck trans- 
portation. 
¢ On the Downgrade—In 1951 Tellu- 
ride Mines, Inc., and Rico-Argentine 
Mining Co., which had been supplying 
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more than 65% of the gross revenue, 
signed long-term contracts to move 
their products by truck. RGS’ livestock 
traffic, mostly seasonal, had already de- 
clined from 1,581 carloads in 1939 to 
411 in 1951. 

Paralleled by highways, the Rio 
Grande long ago lost almost all its 
passenger business to buses and private 
autos. It lost its $30,000 yearly con- 
tract to carry the mail along its 162 
lines of mainline track in 1950, when 
the line was tied up for months by 
heavy snow. 

RGS couldn’t clear its tracks at that 
time because its last rotary snow plow 
had been blown up in 1949. Average 
age of its steam locomotives is 53 vears; 
its other rolling stock hails back to the 
line’s birth. The line is a patchwork 
of 30- to 60-Ib. rail, and a quarter of 
its ties are rotten. 
¢ A Goose With Brains—The only thing 
that kept the Rio Grande alive during 
its last vears was the tourist-lure of its 


Galloping Geese, units powered by au- 
tomobile engines. The Geese carried 
passengers, mail, and light freight. 
Their bobbing motion on the worn-out 
track gave the line its nickname. 

The Rio Grande runs through some 
of the most magnificent scenery in 
America: Fuller strove to keep it alive 
as a tourist attraction. It carried 2,443 
passengers in 1951, but they brought 
in only $11,000. 

Sometimes the breathtaking snow- 
capped peaks and dashing trout streams 
were just part of the adventure shared 
by passengers on a Galloping Goose. 
Once, in 1947, a Goose started down 
the 11 miles from Dallas Divide to 
Ridgway, a four percent grade most of 
the way. The brakes gave way. The 
driver ordered his four passengers to 
jump into convenient snowbanks, then 
he followed. None was hurt. Picking 
themselves up, they trudged wearily 
down the line into Ridgway, looking 
into every ravine for the Goose. They 
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into cramped quarters 


on your production floor 
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Platform-Type 
ELECTRIC TIERING TRUCK 


Imagine a rider-type tiering truck that operates 
in areas where only hand trucks went before! That's 
what the Platform-Type RAYMOND Electric Tiering 
Truck does. 

Use it for positioning loads right at machines—for 
transferring dies to and from storage—for stacking 
skid loads for storage or shipping finished parts. 
These are but a few of the ways you'll put this re- 
markable truck to work. 


SO COMPACT Operates with ease 


in crowded production areas — in boxcars 
and truck trailers. Increases usable storage 
space by ‘4. 


SO MANEUVERABLE Right-angle 


tiers skid loads from narrow hand truck 


aisles. Has 200° turning radius. Standard Ss 








tiering platform height: 71”. 
SO LIGHTWEIGHT Operates 


safely in low-capacity elevators, on lighter- 
capacity floors like lofts. Travels up to 4 
mph empty, 3'4 mph loaded. 


RAYMOND Electric Tiering 


Truck. Model E2P. For skid a" 
platforms. Capacity 2,000 Ibs 


Also in 4,000-lb. capacity 





one FOR BULLETIN model. Patent No. 2,564,002 


It gives you the ee se 
wicmonatisnse ot tke fil” The RAYMOND CORPORATION 
Py eo Platform- Formerly LYON-Raymond Corporation 

ype Tiering Truck. 
5270 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. 


1 Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletin 710 on your Platform- 
Type Electric Tiering Truck. I am interested in a demon- 


RA YMONDO stration C_] Yes (CC) No. 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS | 


— Name Title 


Company 


HYDRAULIC ELEVATING EQUIPMENT Street 
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“... the Goose had proved 
that it could very well run 
Wag 


GALLOPING GOOSE starts on p. 135 


didn’t sce it until they arrived, panting, 
in Ridgway. There, they found it stand 
ing on the track, stopped as neatly in 
front of the depot as if the driver had 
placed it there. ‘10 local observers, the 
Goose had prov t had brains of its 
own and could \ vell run itself. But 
even the ingeni¢ Geese finally stum 
bled and fell under the wheels of ad 
versity. 
e Narrow-Gauge Crazy—How, then, 
did so clearly fated a railroad come to 
be born? It was a product of one of 
the most unrea vw crazes that ever 
swept the West mania for narrow 
gauge railroads. Once there were sev 
eral thousand n of them in the 
U.S., some 2, niles in Colorado 
alone 

I'he idea was t yrainchild of Gen 
William J. Palmer, founder of the Den 
ver & Rio Grande Western R.R. He 
was convinced that the standard-gauge 
could never negotiate the steep grades 
and sharp curve f the Rockies 

Palmer had t West so narrow 
gauge crazy in the late 1800s that Den- 
verites were said to play narrow-gauge 
poker, drink narrow-gauge whiskey, and 
call burros narrow-gauge mules 

Ihe craze w ort-lived, however 
The Union Pacif followed by the 
Sante Fe, took most of the steam out 
of the narrow-gauge by broad-gauging 
through the m tains. For much of 
the intermountain terrain, though, the 
idea flourished as late as 1888-1890 
e A Sad Tale—Except for the fact that 
RGS stayed on the track longer than 
most, its story depicts the rocky road 
the narrow-gaug lroads had to travel 
The father of RGS was Russian-born 
Otto Mears, a toll-road builder 

In 1889-1890, at the height of the 
silver boom, the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western reached Silverton, in the 
southwestern (¢ ido mountain coun 
trv. Mears sought to build a narrow- 
gauge extension 3thward, but the 
mountains blocked him 

So Mears raised $6-million by selling 
stocks and bonds, and simply built be 
tween the mountains—the San Miguels 
and La Platas—from another DRGW 
terminus at Durango, some miles south 
of Silverton, 162 miles to Ridgway. A 
9.8-mi. spur jutted out to the rich sil- 
ver mines at Telluride 
¢ More Pluck Than Luck—The road 
had almost no level track. It had many 
sharp curves, 111 bridges and trestles, 
and soared to an altitude of 10,250 ft. 
at Lizard Head pas 

The obstacles were tremendous. But 
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SUPREME 
GASOLINE 


Piurmc TO MAKE GOOD GASOLINE BEY T'TER 


The service offered by the Badger Process Division has for many years 
been a significant factor in the growth and advance of the American and 
International petroleum industry. Some of the clients who have employed 
us are represented by these famous trademarks, 

Today, augmented by increased facilities and combined personnel, 
Badger Process Division stands ready to assist the petroleum industry to 
meet the challenge of the future by the competent design and installation 
of all types of processing units and complete plants. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BADGER PROCESS DIVISION 
AFFILIATED WITH E. B. BADGER & SONS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 











Steel ...and The National City Bank of New York 


Steel is an industry of almost incredible superlatives. 
By the end of this year, steelmakers in the United 
States will be prepared to produce more than 117 
million tons of steel a year . . . more than all the rest 
of the world put together! This colossal achievement 
represents a 43‘, jump in steelmaking capacity since 
1939. The increase, about 35 mullion tons a year, is 
itself more steel than any other country produces! 
This tremendous bulwark of steel was forged by 253 
companies, with a total investment of nearly $7 billion. 
Since 1946 they have poured more than $3 !5 billion 
into expanding and improving plant facilities and are 
planning to put $3 billion or $4 billion more into devel- 
oping new ore sources, learning how to use low-grade 


ores, and additional plant improvement and expansion. 


Such large-scale programs require comparable bank 


ing resources and facilities. That’s 
companies turn to The National City B 
York for financing and for day-to-d 
National City’s unparalleled resources, co 
ices, and 140 years of experience are pro 
able to large or small businesses and 

their personal banking needs. In the | 
Bank has 67 Branches in Greater New \ 
respondent banks in every state. Overs¢ 
fully staffed Branches and corresp« 


every commercially important city th 
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“. .. Fuller estimates con- 
tinued operation would set 
the road back $8,000 a 
month . . .” 

GALLOPING GOOSE starts on p. 135 


‘the nimble, narrow-gauge equipment 
and the booming silver mines overcame 
them all, and the road made money for 
two years. Then the country plunged 
into the great panic of 1893. The silver 
mines closed up, and RGS went into 
its first receivership. 

By 1895 75% of RGS stock had 

been taken over by DRGW. The line 
chugged along till 1929, when both 
roads fell into receivership. DRGW 
emerged in 1947, but RGS never has 
been able to. 
,¢ War-Bome—If it hadn’t been for 
World War II, RGS would probably 
have been abandoned 10 years ago. De- 
fense Supplies Corp. kept it going by 
buying the rolling stock, then leasing 
it back to the road, in order to keep 
lead and other strategic minerals flow- 
ing from the mines. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
loaned the road around $120,000; 
the Post Office Dept. paid it $30,000 
a year to tote the mail. Federal taxes 
went unpaid; counties made no effort 
to collect. 

Even with all these props, RGS defi- 
cits piled up, hit $33,341 in 1951. 
Fuller estimates continued operation 
would set the road back $8,000 a 
month. At the time of the ICC peti- 
tion, RGS had only about $46,000 in 
ash. 

In the five years from 1946 to 1951, 
gross revenues plummeted from $397,- 
592.54 to $178,790.24. The accumu- 
lated deficit tops $975,000. It includes 
about $600,000 in unpaid local taxes, 
$100,000 in unpaid federal taxes, $55,- 
000 owed to RFC out of the $120,000 
originally loaned, and a lot of smaller 
items. 
¢ Next to the Last—In granting the re- 
ceiver permission to apply for abandon- 
ment, Denver Federal Judge W. L. 
Knous pointed out that everything the 
road carried could be “more rapidly 
and conveniently carried by truck or 
bus.” Reluctantly, the judge found op- 
eration “no longer economically feas- 
ible.” 

The Rio Grande Southern is the 

next-to-last Colorado narrow-gauge to 
gO. 
' Freight service is still supplied by 
DRGW over its narrow-gauge from 
Alamosa to Durango, Colo., though it 
gave up passengers two years ago. 
DRGW’s freight service is the last 
monument to the once-bustling, nar- 
ow-gauge empire of the Rocky Moun- 
ains. 
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Speed Control 
Regulators S@ 


Pipe Tap for 
Connection to 
Air Cylinder 


Remote Control 
Mounting Bracket 


The Bellows Electroaire 
Explosion-Proof Valve is 
a complete packaged air 
control unit consisting of 
4-way directional slide 
valve, low voltage sole- 
noid controls, independ- 
ent speed controls — all 
posthe in a cast bronze 
housing. 


CONTROL 


Poppet Exhaust Port 


End Cap 
Sealed Solenoid Control Unit 
Electroaire Valve Housing 
Air Cylinder Exhaust 


The Electrocire Explosion-Proof Valve is available — 
as a built-in feature of all Bellows Air Motors. © 


. 
a 
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J 


Meets fully Group D, Class ! Standards 
for wiring in hazardous locations as 
established in the National Electric Code of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Here is electrical control of air power that is not only fast, flexible, 
positive and reliable — but safe .. . safe even in areas heavy with explosive 


fumes or dusts. 


The explosion-proof Electroaire Valve is a modification of the standard 
Bellows Electroaire Valve tried and proven in over 60,000 installations. 


Records of 20,000,000 to 


30,000,000 cycles attest the almost unlimited 


durability of the only electrically-controlled air valve equipped with 
solenoid control units guaranteed against burn-out. 

The Bellows Explosion-Proof Electroaire Valve is made in three port 
sizes: 44", 3%" and 4”. It can be arranged for direet connection to, or 
remote control of any air cylinder of suitable capacity. It is available as 
a built-in feature of all Bellows Air Motors. Write for Bulletin AVX-310 
today. Address: The Bellows Co., Dept. BW-252 Akron 9, Ohio. 


FOR FASTER, SAFER, BETTER PRODUCTION 
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The BellOws Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 











WHEN YOU MEN 
FIND OUT 

WHATS NEW 
AT THE 


PLASTICS SHOW 


1M BETTING YOULL 
HAVE THIS THING 
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Every facet of the vast plastics 
industry will be concentrated in Phila- 
delphia’s Convention Hall. You will see 
what's new in research, raw materials, 
machinery, and production techniques. 
If there’s an answer to your problem in 
the plastics industry, you'll find it at the 
Exposition. This exposition is not open 
to the public. Requests for admission 
tickets should be written on your com- 
pany letterhead directed to THE SOCI- 
ETY OF THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 
Inc., 67 W. 44th Street, New York 18, 
N.Y. 


HILADELPHIA 
ONVENTION HALL 


MARCH 11-14, 1952 
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New Flight Plan 


Newark Airport closing 
jams LaGuardia. New safety 
committee cuts flights by one- 
third in rescheduling. 


New York’s LaGuardia Airport has 
seldom been busier than it was last 
week. It handled a peak load of 680 
flights daily—about one every two min- 
utes. The reason for the plane pileup, 
of course, lay in the closing the week 
before of Newark Airport—as a result 
of three plane crashes in Elizabeth, 
N. J. (BW —Feb.16'52,p23). 
¢ Queens Protests—The residents of 
Queens County, around the big airport, 
didn’t like it a bit. They had protested 
loudly about planes flying low over 
their houses. The added trafic from 
shutdown Newark had them biting 
their fingernails. 

At week’s end they got some solace 

when they learned that a traffic cut was 
due. After the third crash at Eliza- 
beth, the major airlines and several 
other interested groups set up the Na- 
tional Air Transport Committee. Its 
aim is to find ways of improving safety 
at and around airports. 
¢ Schedule Cut—The committee’s first 
concrete action came on Saturday. It 
was a plan for a shift in schedules that 
would cut LaGuardia’s traffic by a third 
—knocking off 226 flights daily. The 
plan includes the moving of 38 inter- 
national flights to Idlewild Airport, 
canceling or merging some domestic 
commercial flights, and by moving 
others as far away as Bridgeport, Conn., 
and Philadelphia. 
e Reverse Pitch—Meanwhile, CAA in- 
vestigators announced that they 
thought they had found the cause of 
the third crash at Newark. First, the 
right outboard motor had failed almost 
immediately after the takeoff. Second, 
the propeller of the right inboard motor 
had somehow gone into reverse pitch 
at about the same moment. With the 
motor still running, that had the effect 
of pushing the right wing backwards, 
while the other two motors pulled the 
left wing forward. 

CAA ordered immediate modification 

of the wiring system that controls the 
variable-pitch mechanism in all DC-6s. 
Since the reversal of the right-hand 
propeller may also have caused the sec- 
ond crash, it ordered the same thing 
for the twin-engine Convair 240s. 
e Newark Unaffected—None of these 
developments had any effect on Newark 
Airport, which remained closed. It may 
possibly be opened soon for daylight 
landings of military jet planes, which 
have been shipped from there by water 
to Europe. 


Proper selection of automatic regulating 
valves, by eliminating the very common 
and unnecessary over-size valves will 
substantially reduce your valve budget. 
Klipfel valve bulletins give helpful 
money-saving data on selecting valves 
to fit the job. Write for composite catalog. 
Address Dept. BW. 
Thermostatic, reducing, 
float and back pressure 
valves. 
VALVES INCORPORATED 
ivision o 
HAMILTON-THOMAS CORP. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


PACKED WITH 
OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THE 
INDUSTRIALIST 
SEEKING NEW 
PLANT 
LOCATIONS 


Surveys 

Confidential 

Available Buildings List 
(Revised Every © Daye) 

New Series of Industrial 


Map’. 
Are Yours Special Reports 


for the Asking! 





In addition to the Maps and Buildings List, 
Missouri will make confidential surveys and 
special reports that can pin-point markets, 
location sites and transportation facilities, 
as they apply to your particular location 
problem. Missouri will be glad to initiate 
such reports ...in cooperation with men 
from your own stoff if you wish. 

All — or any one — of these services ore available to 


you NOW. Write, wire or coll. 1-20 











MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES and DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. 8-26 Jefferson City, Mo. 
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If You Earn This Much... 


..» Your take-home pay is. . . 


F 


$8,177 
11,696 
14,925 
17,912 
20,584 
25,066 
28,780 
32,122 
38,512 


$100,000 43,818 


A 15% pay boost 
would amount to... 


«=e 
this much of it 

+ 
$1,500 


$1,073 
1,485 
1,828 
2,022 
2,116 
2,346 
2,518 
2,902 
3,303 
3,495 


2,250 
3,000 
3,750 
4,500 
6,000 
7,500 
9,000 
12,000 
15,000 


MORE PAY doesn’t mean much when you're already in a high tax bracket. Trick is to... 


Cut Taxes, Save for Future 


You can't do it by yourself, but your employer can 
adopt any of several ways to increase your long-range 
earnings without running afoul of the law. 


The table above shows what an ex- 
ecutive faces these days when he tries 
to boost his take-home pay. Even if 
the salary stabilizers O.K. the maximum 
15% increase, the executive doesn’t 
have to be in a fabulously high bracket 
before his raise is more rewarding to the 
tax collector than to himself. 

Today’s approach, therefore, is not 
to try for the paper gains of a direct 
salary increase but (1) to concentrate 
on laying up income for the future and 
(2) to eke out present take-home pay 
by cutting income taxes as much as 

ssible. 
¢ Possibilities—These usually aren’t 
things an executive can do by himself. 
They take cooperation of the employer. 
But if you and your employer agree 
that you’re worth more money, you 
might get together on some way to: 
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¢ Postpone part of your income to 
future years, ier by simple agree- 
ment or by a contract as complicated as 
you like. 

e Arrange a pension or profit-shar- 
ing plan. 

¢ Set up a stock bonus or stock 
purchase plan (BW—Nov.17’51,p20). 

e Arrange a favorable stock option 
plan (BW—Dec.8’51,p46). 

¢ Have the employer assume pay- 
ment of your business expenses or at 
least ease your way to tax deductions. 

¢ Have the employer pay some of 
your personal expenses. 

All these are ways that are most per- 
tinent in a time of a salary freeze. They 
either don’t require government ap- 
proval, if sufficient care is taken to 
abide by the rules, or else (as in the 
case of pension and_ profit-sharing 








“INDUSTRIAL 
LOGISTICS” — 





Over-All. 


View oF 


MATERIALS 


HANDLING 
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From its greater experience gained 
during 46 years’ service to over 
300 industries, Elwell-Parker has 
developed Industrial Logistics. This 
service includes survey, analysis, 
and recommendation for handling 
materials with maximum econo- 
mies in Procurement, Production 
and Distribution. End result is 
usually achieved by using Elwell- 
Parker trucks to carry the basic 
containers (Boxes, Barrels, Bags 
or Bales) in Master Unit Loads on 
pallets, skids or by special attach- 
ments. 


One of the 38 cr men who aver- 
age over 22 years’ experience can 
develop such an integrated mate- 
rials handling system for you. 
Today’s high cost of scarce labor 
stresses need for this remedy. 


FREE BULLETIN 


on “Industrial Logis- 
tics”. Write for it and 
name your product. 
The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Ca., 4002 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland 
3, Obio. 


FLWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 




















SPOONFUL OF HISTORY... 


Prehistoric man used shells to spoon his food. Horn, bone, wood, crystal, gold, brass and 
pewter, each in their time, have served to feed the baby his first “solid” food . . . to 
measure the makings for a meal or medicine for the ill . . . to anoint a sovereign 

and to feed his subjects. 


PRICED FOR EVERY PURPOSE... 


Today, whether it’s the bride’s first set of long-wearing silverplate . . . plastic, paper 
or wooden spoons for a picnic . . . a stamped metal job for a roadside diner or 
shimmering Sterling for a state banquet . . . American industry can produce the spoon 
to meet the purse or purpose. 


For here the designer’s dream becomes the craftsman’s challenge. Art and engineering 
work sic by side for the greater good of all. And their liaison is America’s all-seeing, 
all-hearing and reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American 
business press . . . a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized 
work areas of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, 
research better, sell better, buy better. 


WHY WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


The McGraw-Hill business publications are a part of this American Inter-Com System. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting 
and reporting worth-while ideas. 


As publishers, we know that advertisers use our business magazines to feature the 
products and services which they offer in the interest of increased efficiency, and lower 
production costs. 


As publishers, we know that people subscribe to our business publications to keep 
abreast of what’s new in their field and in industry as a whole. For the editorial pages 
tell “how” and the advertising pages tell ‘with what.” 


As publishers, we make the advertising pages of our business publications available for 
your communications with the people who make up your markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
®@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, [NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ sea 
MCGRAW-HILL Ae 
| | ey 


aw hd 
READQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION A 
nd 











He’s the National Trade Mark Service representative 
of the Telephone Company. And the book he’s carrying 
is the Telephone Directory, home of the ‘yellow pages.’ 


Here’s what he’s ready to do for you. First, show you 
how National Trade Mark Service will link you more 
tightly to your authorized dealers. Second, show you 
how National Trade Mark Service can be custom tail- 
ored to give your national advertising —magazine, 
newspaper, radio, TV, etc.— maximum pulling power in 
markets anywhere in the United States. 

Why not call the Directory Representative today and 
have him show you how easy it is to reach 
prospects. You can get in touch with him 
through your local Telephone Business Office. 





“|. You can work a switch 
by asking for a pay cut in- 
stead of a raise...” 

TAXES starts on p. 141 
trusts) they're to get the same 


approval now | 1 salary stabilizers 
that they got World War II. 


I. Postponing Income 


If you can afford to take less money 
this vear, vou get it back next year, 
maybe at les st 

For example, if you're drawing $10, 
000 a vear, the no bar to a setup 
where you get $8,000 this vear and 
$12,000 next Of course, vou 
don’t seek such rangement unless 
you (1) think t tax rate will be lower 
next vear—an ly turn—or (2) ex- 
pect less inco xt year from other 
sources and ght be in a lower tax 
bracket. 

e Insurance Plan—There’s another wav, 
too, vou can get e net gain in com- 
pensation than the Salary Stabilization 
Board would an outright rais¢ 

Assume, f le, you carn $40, 
000 a vear rk has increased 
you re more to your company 
Your emplo d like to give vou 
a $10,000 ra to be sure of hanging 
onto you, but SSB rules don’t allow 
such an incr Even if thev did, 
vou'd take nly $3,700 after 
taxes. Still ompany can give 
you that much nore, without worry 
ing about SSB 

Ihe compa yuts into an annuity 
or endowment v whatever your ex 
tra $10,000 d have cost it, net 
after taxes I 1 company in the 
82% tax bracket, that could be as 
little as $1,8 1e amount available 
would be h for corporations in 
lower tax bracket Che insurance pol 
icy, naming t plover as beneficiary, 
serves to und te retirement pay for 
you. Depend mn your age, the cor 
poration’s tax t ind other factors 
you'll then get back much more than 
the $3,700 a you can’t have 

As long as iren’t the beneficiary 
and aren't specifically given any right 
to the policy ts proceeds, you won't 
be taxed for any part of the annual 
premium paym 

Proceeds of t insurance policy are 
taxfree to your employer when they 
are collected to the amount of his 
investment. W 1 he pays them out 
to you in the form of retirement pay, 
he can deduct them as a business ex- 
pense. You di f course, have to pay 
income tax on what you receive, but 
your total inco then is probably less 
anvway Als tr you die before vou’ve 
received the stipulated number of pay 
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FULLCASH REFUND ! 


.» ff you aren't convinced that Sylvania 
Fluorescent Tubes are the finest you've ever used! 


Try 24 Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes 
of any popular type. If they don’t 
give more light and maintain color 
and brightness for a longer time 
than any other brand, send them 
back with your signed Certificate 
of Assurance and your money will 
be refunded. 





rtain of 


! SH Vitae > 


y can be doubly © 
° sort 
sylvanie superior Sylvania 
.., guorescent igbitits 5 py two 
A pioneer iD tobtished its leader 
further ° 
rta 


jopmen’*- 
nt develop™ a" 


Look for this sign! It e » 
identifies a Qualified 

Lighting Contractor 

ready to offer vou oe FUQTILTI@UOLF 
pert service and Syi- 

vania quality tubes and SYLVANIA s 


fixtures. “tin, _e oo 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y: 


FLUORESCENT TUBES, FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTOLAMPS; TELEVISION SETS 











POWERHOUSE 


The mighty locomotive, working round 
the clock in all kinds of weather, pro- 
vides the power that helps make possi- 
ble America’s tremendous production 
and distribution. 

So it is in the public interest that rail- 
roads continue to increase their capac- 
ity and improve their facilities to serve 
the nation’s needs. In the past six years, 
an average of more than a billion dol- 
lars a year-has been invested in new 
locomotives and cars, new tracks, new 
terminals and other plant improve- 
ments. 

The continuance of such investment 
in America’s future depends upon the 


railroads’ ability to earn adequate rev- 
enues, realistically based on the current 
cost of producing transportation service. 

Railroad revenues last year fell far 
short of being adequate, and the reason 
is plain. Railroad wage rates and aver- 
age prices of railroad materials have 
increased more than 130% since 1939. 
But the average revenue which rail- 
roads receive for hauling a ton of 
freight a mile has increased only 45% 
since 1939. 

Because rail service is so vital, it is 
important to every American that rail- 
roads earn enough not just to keep go- 
ing — but to keep going ahead! 


Assoctation OF American Ramroaps 


ed WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 





“. .. Leave an element of 

uncertainty about whether 

you'll ever collect .. .” 
TAXES starts on p. 141 


ments, there’s no tax on the first $5,000 
of remaining payments that are given to 
your famil 

e Deferred Pay—Contracts can be writ- 
ten in various ways to defer part of your 
pay for five 10 years, or even longer. 
In most cases, the amount deferred is 
paid to heirs if the executive doesn’t 
survive. As in the preceding case, 
$5,000 of t payments would be 
taxfree to the heirs. 

Some forms of contract are reliable 
in saving you present tax on the de- 
ferred compensation. Generally, it’s 
better from tax standpoint not to 
fund the deferred payment by securi- 
ties or insurance arrangements. The 
tax courts ; likely to tax the de- 
ferred payments if there’s an element 
of uncertainty about whether or not 
you'll ever collect 

The foll g types of deferred pay- 
ment contract are the safest in avoid- 
ing present 

e Agre nt by you to give up de- 
ferred compensation if you quit or are 
fired before deferred pay is due. 

e Agreement by you not to com- 
pete or to w tor a competitor during 
the retirement period, when you might 
lure away important accounts. 

e Agreement to remain available 
for consulting or advisory services. 

e Agreement to waive the deferred 
pay if the company’s earnings or sales, 
or some other index of its well-being, 
fall below stipulated levels in the pay- 
out period 

Of these arrangements, probably 
only the first is fullv foolproof. In 
other cases, conditions within each busi- 
ness govern courts’ attitude. The 
main thing » avoid establishing a 
nonforfeitable economic gain for you 
that can be taxed immediately. 


ll. Stock Options, Purchase 


The stock bonus used to be a popu- 
lar way of ing executives a pay in- 
crease, as well as a greater stock inter- 
est in the employing corporation. Now 
that tax rates have climbed so high, 
though, the utive often has to dip 
into his personal funds to pay the tax— 
or sell the bor stock to pay the tax, 
which defeats the purpose of the plan. 

Stock pur plans offer greater 
inducement the executive, particu- 
larly if the npany finances the pur- 
chase at a k nterest rate. The spread 
between int t and dividend rates 
can help to ld up funds to buy more 
stock. The executive’s hedge against 
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facts 


about wood... 


MANAGEMENT 
MEN 


tered 
lo know! 








zoe oot VIL — can wind pesto 


chlorophenol 











which 
ALLOY FASTENINGS 


are best for 


your New customers’? 


\-—_——_—________ 
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NAVAL BRONZE drift bolts up to 

a hefty 40 inches long, a Harper 
engineering development, are made 
for the Navy's swift new mine 
sweepers. These meet fully the rigid 
requirements for fastenings in this 
rugged service ... they are corrosion 
resistant, strong, and never 

need replacing. 


STAINLESS STEEL bolts and nuts, stock 
Harper items, are used in the “nerve 
center” electronic equipment of our 
deadly new tanks. Here, rough and 
tumble going and torrential soakings 
demand fastenings of great strength and 
lasting resistance to stress and corrosion. 





Wi) 


ALUMINUM bolts, because of their 

light weight and rust resistance, go into 
the assembly of military stretchers. Also 
made in stainless steel, these “‘specials”’ 
are another example of how Harper can 
help with your alloy fastening problems, 
whatever your defense or essential 
production may be. 


HARPER can tell you because 
HARPER is an expert in all alloys! 


If your defense production calls for non-ferrous or stainless steel 
fastenings, call Harper. Here, ready to help with your problems are 
fastening specialists—backed by America’s most complete line of 
' alloy bolts, screws, nuts, rivets and allied accessories. Over 
7,000 items in brass, bronze, copper, aluminum, Monel and stainless 
steel in stock and ready for delivery from warehouses and 
distributors coast to coast. The H. M. Harper Company, 
8225 Lehigh Ave., Morton Grove, III. 





Send for new stock list 


MILL DISTRIBUTORS 
American Brass & Copper © Brass & Copper Supply * Crown 
Metal © Ducommun e Eagle Metals ¢ Gundry-Preston © Hubbell 
Metals * Metal Goods ¢ Pacific Metals ® Steel Sales © J. M. Tull © 
Vincent Brass & Copper © Whitehead © Williams & Co. © In Can- H A 4 P E R 
ada: Alloy Metal Sales ¢ A. E. Whitehouse & Sons ¢ Wilkinson Co. 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 





a declining market is the company’s 
promise to repurchase at the price he 
paid. 

If you buy the stock at less than the 
fair market price, the difference counts 
as part of your compensation and is 
subject to the salary freeze. There is a 
way you can beat the freeze, though. 
That’s when a stockholder of the com- 
pany, rather than the company itself, 
sells you the stock at a bargain price. 
You owe no tax on your purchase from 
a stockholder who’s grateful for what 
you’ve done for the company; it’s 
counted as a gift. This doesn’t hold 
true unless the gesture is spontaneous 
on the stockholder’s part; any tieup 
in which the stockholder is acting in 
the company’s behalf puts you back in 
the soup. 

Stock options are a favorite gimmick 
right now. A company gives an em- 
ployee an option to buy a certain 
amount of its stock at a small discount 
from present market prices. At some 
future date, the emplovee can use the 
option; he cashes in when the market 
is right. To escape tax, the option must 
be 95% of market price at the time it’s 
given. 


lll. Paying Your Expenses 


A business often demands a type of 
personal living that may send the ex- 
ecutive’s own ts into high figures. 
Employers often pay only for part of 
business entertainment expenses, club 
dues, and the 

Much more of these expenses might 
be paid direct by your company. 
That’s justifiable if the money is spent 
in a way reqt 1 by your employer. 
It can often boost your take-home pay. 
e Personal Expenses—Salary _ stabiliza- 
tion and high tax rates now magnify 
the advantage f fringe benefits to 
executives. Y pay no tax on the 
value of mino rvices given by the em- 
ployer for goodwill, health, or 
efficiency, and \ employer is allowed 
to deduct the osts as business ex- 
penses. Thes lude 

e Group term life insurance, where 
the employer yd the premium, the 
employee designates the beneficiary. 

e The em er's binding agree- 
ment to pay an amount up to $5,000 
to your beneficiary upon your death. 

e Group medical care and hospi- 
talization in ca where the employer 
is allowed to deduct premium payments 
as a legitimate business expense. 

e Medical examinations or treat- 
ments furnished by the emplover. 

e Accident and health insurance, 
the employer paying the premiums. 

e Permi n to use a Company au- 
tomobile for personal driving, up to 
10% of the car’s total use 

¢ Scholarships for employees’ chil- 
dren, granted on a competitive basis. 


Ke 
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White-collar or work-shirt wearers — 
all employees like to eat! 


Happy employees are more efficient employees. That’s 
one mighty good reason why, in these high-cost, high- 
tax days, attractive employee cafeterias are big news in 
business and industry. 

Alert management, knowing the morale value of em- 
ployee cafeterias, has found that planning is one secret 
of serving tasty lunches at lowest cost. The other secret 
is, of course, proper equipment — the kind that Frigid- 
aire is famous for. 

Whether you need a water cooler, or refrigeration 
for a complete food service operation— Frigidaire prod- 
ucts offer you the maximum in value, dependability and 
performance. Beverage coolers, reach-in refrigerators, 
ice cream cabinets, automatic ice cube makers, refrig- 
eration compressors and cooling units for cold storage 
rooms —Frigidaire makes them all. Air conditioning, 
too—both compact, quickly-installed “packaged” units 
and complete central systems. 

If you're planning a new cafeteria (or modernizing 
an old one) you will obtain many advantages when you 
order your refrigeration and air conditioning needs from 
one source. Call your Frigidaire dealer, distributor, or 
factory branch. The name is in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book. Or write Frigidaire Division of Gen- F R | G ' D A IR F BY 
eral Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside ; 


(Toronto 17), Ontario. 


Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
Laboratories - Processing - Precision Assembly - Storage - Plant 
Lunchrooms - Medical Departments - Water and Liquid Cooling 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or discontinue models, without notice 


Reach-in refrigerators in kitchens and ser- Walk-in type refrigerated storage rooms Counter, large enough to serve thousands, 
vice areas save time and labor, keep foods protect huge amounts of meats, deiry prod- with refrigerated salad pans, ice cream cab- 
of all kinds fresh, flavorful, until used. ucts, vegetables, baked and frozen foods. inets, beverage and water coolers. 





More Security 


Millions of self-employed 
workers come under social se- 
curity tax Mar. 15. They get 
real benefits, though. 


Five-million businessmen will start 
paying another tax Mar. 15. That's 
when every self-employed person op 
erating as an individual proprictorship 
or partnership »9t farmers and cer 
tain professiona mes under the so- 
cial security 

Ihere’s no ice about being in 
social security. If u have an annual 
net income of ry more from your 
own business vership, you. must 
Teeth of SPIN-LOCK Screw be covered. to pay th 
touch bearing surface before social security t m what the law 
final tightening. calls net earni from self-employ 


a1 





ment. 
e Taxable Earnings—Net earnings un 
der the socia t iw are different 
trom the am t ort for income 
tax 

The social ‘ is aimed 
only at earne uu disregard 
inv returns ) investments, 
unless vou a Ti lealer and 
the dividend teres e received 
in the cours t r regular business 

. 


di ins or losses on 


Final tightening embeds teeth You also 

in surface, assuring positive the sale of t ets and anv in- 

locking. come from 1 tate rents (unl it’s 

’ . ~ - vour chief bu 

That’s the unique SPIN-LOCK Screw. [The 2 

first $3,600 of f-emplovment income, 

so the maxim tax S81. Unlike the 

lock into the surface, hold tighter than conventional fasten- income tax 't file a joint re 

. ] turn—only tl m who is self-em- 

ers under vibration. ploved pays tl ) escurity tax. 

: , , This maxit 81 payment isn’t 

Scores of other advantages! It’s one-piece ...no extra : oo a , ‘ ~ i m 
really a tax; if | rance prt u 


mounts to a life 


i t posed onlv on the 


Ratchet-like teeth under the head (an exclusive feature) 





parts to add or stock, no special handling, easy to hopper- It gives you 
, . ‘ : : insurance pol in annuity con 
feed. Neaier (fastens flush). Safer (no projections). Easy to tract, both ten bv the U.S. 
. . 4 I I nt t P cnt . 
drive in hard-to-reach spots. Makes excellent electrical Ay 3p nee ny inst satel 
age it nuci in \ insu4r ; 
contact. company nd the return is 
a taxfree 
Hex, pan, truss, flatheads. Write to us or to any of the com- e Waiting Period—Before vou receive 
: . o . anv benefits ft cial security, you 
panies below for complete data on types and specifications. must be covered for 14 vears. If you 


die anytime after that, the death bene 
RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT CO., Licensor fit is payable. If you retire after 40 
Port Chester, N. Y. — Rock Falls, Ill. — Los Angeles 33, Calif. quarters of c xe or while the total 


number of quart if coverage exceeds 


the noncovered quarters beginning 

e with Jan. 1, 19§ ou can also collect 
t retirement payments 

VU The Tighter, s nger, ¢ Benefits—Ho iuch benefit you or 

Surer Fastener! vour familv re depends on vour 


U.S. Pat. No. %,-04,241 average monthly earnings based on this 


UNITED STATES Central Screw Co. The Lamson & Sessions Co. — National Lock Company 


Chicago 9, I!/ Cleveland 2, Ohio Rockford, Hl. 
Buffalo Bolt Co es Keene. NH Birmingham 1, Ala CANADA 
a ee hy. P- Continental Screw Company Chicago 4, Hil The Stee! Company of Canada, Ltd. | 





| 

| 

| formula: 50 f the first $100 of av- 
erage earnings, plus 15% of any excess 
up to a ceiling of $200 of income. If 
New Bedford, Mass Scovill Manufacturing Co. Hamilton, Ontario, CANADA you carn the maximum $300 a month, 
Canea Seren 8M. Cop. Gra aes Seren Corp. MaervileDson”PsStmetSoee et, | it works out to $80 basic benefit. 
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Cummins Diese 
do so many jobs-so much better 


iad Buses and 
Shovels, cranes, Drilling rigs, centrifugal on-highway trucks 
industrial locomotives pumps, generator sets \ +4 
“a 


«oe because they’re . Gr. 


custom-built to fit the job -& 
Earthmovers, logging Off-highway trucks, Work boats 
yarders and loaders crawler tractors pleasure Y raft 


Lightweight, high-speed Diesels (50-550 hp) for these and many other uses 





eeebecause they’re Rugged, lightweight, high-speed 


Cummins Diesels are at work 


Pf everywhere. Each engine is built 
/ : d twice. It’s assembled, run-in tested, 


disassembled and inspected, then 


/ reassembled and tested again, 
PY | ’ This extra care in building, plus 


Cummins exclusive fuel system 


ON Vi and an efficient and expanding 
/ service and parts organization, 


means minimum “down time”, 


B / ] / more power and profits for the 
user, See your Cummins dealer. 


SS 
“ 


= 


Diesel power by 
CUMMINS CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation « Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: Cumdiex 








BRAINCHILD of designers Claude Dry (left) and Dale Orcutt (right), the King Midget is ready to bid for a share of the auto business. 


Production of $500 Midget Car Shifts Inte 


| me 





PAINT is applied with a spray gun. Any color except cream costs $10 extra. The car has only nine places to grease. 
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ENGINE, made outside plant, gets O.K. 


High Gear 


I'wo young machinists with a gleam 
in their eyes set out to manufacture 
lightweight airplanes, but what came 
off their assembly line was a hand-built 
car that sells for about $500. 

Claude Dry, +3, and Dale Orcutt, 39, 
met during air patrol work during 
World War II. Both were machinists— 
Dry specialized in typesetting machines, 
Orcott in textile machinery. Both had 
revolutionary ideas about the design of 
lightweight airplanes, but they were 
skeptical of how far they'd get if they 
tried to peddle their ideas to an estab- 
lished plane builder. The obvious solu- 
tion: Manufacture the planes them- 
selves. 
¢ Scooters First—They formed a part 
nership and in 1945 set up shop in 
Athens, Ohio. But before they had 
figured out what they would use for 
capital, the war ended, and the market 
for lightweight planes went to pot. In- 
stead of manufacturing planes, they 
settléd for motor scooters. 

The scooters sold so well that a year 
later the partners added a couple more 
wheels, did a little rejiggering to pro- 
vide a body, souped up the 1-cylinder 
engine, and introduced the result as 
a one-passenger midget racer. 
¢ Workroom Project—For the next five 
years the partners, operating at Midget 
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NATIONAL PLASTIC thermo-sets 
Plastic Laminates with 3500-ton 


FARQUHAR 


HYDRAULIC PRESS | 


The National Plastic Products Company, 
of Odenton, Maryland, required a hy- 
draulic press for use in the thermo- 
setting of their Nevamar Plastic Lami- 
nates . . . a press that would be able to 
mold this material to very close tolerances. 

Farquhar engineers supplied the answer 
with this built-to-specifications Hydraulic 
Press. The complete, self-contained hy- 
draulic pumping unit has a capacity of 
3500 tons. Each of the 15 hot plates has 
a clear working area of 50” x 100”. Total 
working stroke: 49”. 

The efficient Farquhar hydraulic circuit 
operates with a minimum number of valves 
—thus reducing maintenance cost consid- 
erably. 

Its production problem solved, National 
Plastic is now successfully turning out 
Plastic Laminates to their exacting re- 
quirements. 


Farquhar Presses Cut Your Costs 


Just one more example of cost-cutting 
Farquhar performance in heavy produc- 
tion. Farquhar Presses are built for the 
jot ...assure faster production due to rapid 
advance and return of the ram . . . greater 
accuracy because of the extra guides on 
moving platen .. . easy, smooth operation 
with finger-tip controls . . . longer life due 
to positive control of speed and pressure 
on the die. . . long, dependable service 
with minimum maintenance cost! 

Farquhar engineers are ready to help 
solve whatever production problem you 
may have. Give them a call. 

Send for Free Catalog showing Farquhar 
Hydraulic Presses in all sizes and capaci- 
ties for all types of industry. Write to: 
A. B. Farquuar Co., Hydraulic Press 
Division, 1501 Duke St., York, Pa. 


GET THE DETAILS on how our Deferred Payment Plan helps you pay 
for your Farquhar Hydraulic Press out of the savings it produces! 


Jacgeleer, - 


tor Bending - Forming 


ry ME Me es a 


Drawing - Extruding - Joggling - Forging - and other Metalworking Operations 





ONE MAN 
DOES THE 
WORK OF TEN 


with 


wwonssons VEIL 


STEAM CLEANER 


You can keep your plant and equip- 
ment spic and span for one tenth the 
cost of cleaning by hand! In a single 
hour, one man, using Hypressure Jenny, 
can do more cleaning and sanitizing 
than ten men can accomplish by hand 
methods. Not only does Jenny do a 
faster and better job of plant house- 
keeping, but by stripping grease and 
dirt from machinery before repairs, 
machine “down-time” is cut by as 
much as 40%. 


It will pay you to get full facts about 
how yow can reduce your cleaning costs 
by 902%. 


Write today. 
There is no 
obligation. 


Distributors in all 
parts of the world, 
For local represen- 
tative see Classified 
Telephone Di- 
rectory. 


HYPRESSURE JENNY DIVISION 
Homestead Vailv M facturing Compe y 


Serving Since 1892 





PARKING is no problem. 


Motors Supply, used these two prod- 
ucts as bread-and-butter items. But 
they spent all their spare time working 
on a two-passenger car that would sell 
for less than $500. 

During those five years, they built 
nine experimental models, each one, 
says Dry, ‘costing more in cash than 
a late-model Lincoin Cosmopolitan.” 
None of the cight cars measured up, 
but in 1951 the partners decided they 
had a car that could be sold for about 
$500 and that would establish itself 
in the average familv as a “second car.” 
¢ Mission Accomplished—The car is 
4 ft. wide and less than 9 ft. from 
bumper to bumper. It is powered by 
a l-cylinder, 8-hp. motor, air-cooled 
and located in back of the two-pas- 
senger seating compartment. It has a 
top speed of 50 mph., gets 60 mi. to 
65 mi. per gal. of gas. It can turn on 
a dime, uses a fraction of the regula- 
tion parking space. It has a foam rub- 
ber seat wide enough to accommodate 
two people. The finish is regular auto- 
mobile paint applied with a spray gun. 

Minus the extras (like speedometer 
etc.), the King Midget sells for $539 
f.o.b. Athens. Drv and Orcutt both 
point out that, while they've provided 
the best and most reliable running gear 
possible, the car doesn’t ride like a 
high-priced luxury model. 
¢ Midget Problems—Early in the game, 
the partners discovered that what 
works best on the conventional car just 
doesn’t fit a midget car—especially one 
that was to sell for the price they had 
in mind. They patented their own 
front and rear-end suspensions, brake 
system, steering mechanism, motor 
starting system that operates some- 
thing like the starting operation of an 
outboard motor, and brake control sys- 
tem. ‘ 

By November, 1951, the company 


Just lift the front end, and “walk’’ the 


car into tight spot. 


had assembled gh parts for 500 
cars. At pr t about 90 cars per 
month are com from the new 110-ft 
by 160-ft. fact soon as they can 
get enough rav terial, they plan to 
boost producti cars per month 
in addition to t motor scooters 
¢ Setup—Dry iarge of front- 
office operati¢ rcutt bosses plant 
production. Neit will reveal their 
financial positi t thev claim they 
are expanding from profits, owe 
nothing of c 

They're vag 
of dealers th 
place 
domestic and 
looking for those 
where they arc red at the present 
time. They terested in deal 
ers who would t 1 big share of the 
potential 3( produc- 
tion—they ve 
attractive offer f 1 mail-order house. 
hey prefer to stick to the dealers who 
have been sell Midget Scooter or 
the Midget R 

Distribution of the cars has been 
fairly wide throughout the country, 
with about 5 lheir 
present backlog of orders doesn’t indi- 
cate anvthing the pair 
to book orders f ng periods ahead. 
e Materials’ Pinch—Like evervbody 
else, they hav troubles getting 
materials I} d to do a lot of 
scrounging arot gct the necessary 
machine tools t up originally, And 
also like evervb lse, they had to do 
a lot of substituting and redesigning to 
get around meta tages, particularly 
steel and copp: 

If the situati omes more acute, 
Dry is all set t tart knocking on 
military doors ng to sell the King 
Midget to the itary for economical 
transportation installations. 


} 


exact number 


it pres¢ nt—some 


umber at 300 
but thev’re still 


sources 


regions 


month 


turned down an 


for export 


refuse 
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One of the world’s largest fully-integrated steel 
mills will soon be in operation in this great 
the 8,000 
. add- 
ing to the present annual output of nearly 
$8,000,000,000 in manufactured products... 


increasing the present working force of well 


industrial area. . . joining nearly 


manufacturers already prospering here. . 


over a half-million! Drawing card for industry 
is the great Port of Philadelphia, the Nation’s 


second seaport. Through this famous port go 


metals, textiles, food, chemicals—a hundred 
other vital cargoes; more than 70,000,000 tons 
last year. Other attractions — fine living condi- 
tions; a solid, stable labor force owning their 
homes; the hub of three great railroads; ample 
highways and airfields. Here power is reliable— 
ready for to-day’s needs and geared for future 
demands. If your plans call for expansion, set 
your site in the Greater Philadelphia area and 
you will be in to-day’s Land of Opportunity. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Leak the Suing of Heavy Industry to Area Aready Famove oo | brkshop of the Work’ ” 


ELECTRIC CONIPANY 


Serving the Wor/ds 


Greatest [ndustria/ Area 





red spider mite magnified 210 times 


Why doesn’t somebody kill this killer? 


Somebody has ugatuck Chemical 
.and here's the plot eee a | 
This red spider mite and its many ruth- 

less relatives were killing off crops at an 

alarming rate. Pinhead-size insects with 
spiny mouths, they ate up millions in 
profits. Most known insect-killing chemi- 
cals were helpless. 

Naugatuck Chemical Laboratories 
of United States Rubber Company 
alerted all research hands. An entirely 


52 ELM STREET, 


new insecticide had to be developed. 
It had to be economical and safe to 
use. Above all, it had to be thoroughly 
effective. 

First, Naugatuck’s Organic Chemical 
Research Lab made over 5,000 com- 
pounds. Then, U. S. Rubber's agricul- 
tural experimental station at Bethany, 
Connecticut, tested these chemicals under 
carefully controlled conditions. They 


selected 20 possible mite killers. 


Three mite killers proved remark- 
ably effective, but further nationwi 
tests demonstra only one was ideal 
for practical usage That compound 
was Aramite*, today a highly success- 
ful, widely used mite killer 

Yes, painsta g research had finally 
nabbed the pr killers’ —just one 
orn of Naugatuck 


ingenuity and ry in the commercial 


more achieve 


field of applied stry 


aa of United States Rubber Company 


NAUGATUCK, C€ 


NECTICUT 


» 


BRANCHES: Akron « Boston ¢ Charlotte ¢ Chicago * Los Angeles * New York © Philadelphia * In Canada: N nicals, Elmira, Ontario 


Agricultural Chemicals + Plastic Resins + Rubber Chemicals + Aromatics + Synthetic Rubber - Reclaimed Rubber + Latices 














1952 FORD shows how far the Tin Lizzie has traveled. No longer a target for jeers, it’s a contender for the well-heeled trade. 


Car Makers Stack Their Chips on Luxury 





GM piles even more chrome on its experimental car. It’s part of the automotive industry's 
program to translate America’s love of high style into bigger sales. 
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Detroit’s idea isn’t to sell the most 
car for the money. It’s to sell the most 
car for the most money that consumers 
can afford. 

These are two quite different ap- 
proaches, and they produce two equally 
different results. The first gave us 
transportation. the thing that the first 
Henry Ford was selling back in the 
1920s. The second, now favored by 
all the Big Three car makers, has given 
us transportation plus power, speed, 
comfort, and chrome plate. 
¢ Every Car a Limousine—The design- 
ers of today’s huge, shiny, souped-up 
machines work with two premises up- 
permost in their minds: that the U.S. 
car buyer loves luxurious transportation 
above almost everything else, and that 
he has the money to satisfy that crav- 
ing. In other words, the Big Three 
have staked their chips on long-term 
prosperity. 

This was pretty obvious this week at 
the 44th Chicago Automobile Show, 
the biggest thing of its kind since the 
demise of the New York show. Price 
was a forgotten word. The major 
emphases, and the things that really 
drew the crowds, were glamor, style, 
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The M. & St. L. Railway 
Carrier of Coal and Building Materials in the Great Midwest 


by peg! in Transportation for the 
Coal and Building Industries—that’s 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. 
Since 1871, the M. & St. L. has con- 
tributed, literally, to Building of the 
Midwest by transportation of materials 
for construction of homes, churches, 
schools, factories and business structures 
of all kinds. Another specialty of the M. 
& St. L. is hauling coal—America’s great 
all-purpose fuel that provides heat and 
light for buildings and power for industry. 
oday, more than one-third 
of the steadily growing 


THE 


volume of freight that moves on the M. 
& St. L. is coal and building materials. 
In 1950, about 38 per cent of all M. & 
St. L. tonnage consisted of products sold 
by lumber yards, building suppliers and 
fuel dealers—coal, lumber, cement, brick, 
tile, millwork, roofing, building paper, 
insulation and scores of other materials. 
The percentage is even larger, when are 
added glass, paint and the metal prod- 
ucts used in construction—wire, nails, 
pipe and other things made of iron, 
steel, copper, zinc, lead and 

aluminum. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 


RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 





come to 


| Visit Colorado's bustling cities 
and towns and learn why Colo- 
rado is the nation’s newest, and 
richest industrial frontier. 

— a) Industrial Colorado...a 
careful analysis of resources 
and development possibili- 
ties of this state for expan- 
sion and decentralization. 


Enjoy the most delightful vaca- 
tion of your life in America’s 


2 yefr-around mountain play- 


ground, Colorado's Rockies. 


Colorful Colorado, 54 pages of 
ideas and information for your 
Colorado Vacation..:a guide to 
scenic, recreational and sports 
activities in natural color. 


Executives: Write for these Two Booklets 


Address Your Inquiry To: Colorado Department of Development, 
Room 725, State Capitol, Denver 2. 


Colorado Climate...The Magic Ingredient 
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power. Cars were bigger than ever, had 
more chrome and gimcracks on them 
than ever before. Power steering fas- 
cinated sightseers. So did the three 
“dream cars” of the future shown by 
Ford, Chrysler, and General Motors. 
¢ Revised Sales Talk—The new Fords 
show to what extent the marketing 
strategies of the Big Three have merged. 
Ford was the leader back in the days 
when the mass market was the cheap 
car market. It has lost ground over the 
past decades as GM and Chrysler pro- 
moted luxury instead of economy and 
performance. Now, with Ford joining 
the team, all three are in the business 
of selling styling, comfort, and luxury. 
Gone are the simple, relatively un- 
adorned Ford lines of the past few 
years. Car high-style has taken their 
place—false vents, chrome strips, mas- 
sive grilles, crests 
Where Ford 
getaway, it now 


used to play up fast 
idvertises riding com- 
fort. This shift in stress hasn’t hap- 
pened overnight, of course. It has 
taken several years, during which the 
Ford organization has slowly changed. 
There’s new executive blood in the 
company, a lot of which came from 
General Motor The effects are be- 
ginning to show up in terms of mar- 
keting ideas. Take, for example, Ford’s 
new advertising gimmick, “Coachcraft”’ 
bodies. It’s a name highly reminiscent 
of GM’s long years of effort spent in 
building up the Fisher body name. 

e The Challenge—The appearance of 
the new Ford at this particular point 
raises a very pertinent question: Why, 
in the face of curtailed auto production, 
did Ford bother to bring out new cars 
for 1952? Why didn’t it coast along on 
last year’s models—as a lot of other 
makers are? 

There are exceptions to this. DeSoto 
has its new “FireDome 8” engines. 
Studebaker redesigned its front end. 
Willys-Overland has just brought out 
its entirely new Aero Willys passenger 
car (BW—Jan.12’52,p81). Nash _ will 
bring out redesigned bodies later on. 
Hudson plans to come out with a new 
small car in the summer. 

Even Chevrolet had a fairly major 
retooling program for its car bodies in 
the works. But when General Motors 
saw the shape of 1952 clearly, it simply 
called a halt. It isn’t hard to see why. 
The National Production Authority has 
put a ceiling each of the car makers 
(BW—Dec.29’51,p27). GM can make 
just 41% of 1952 passenger car 
market, Chrysler 21.43%, Ford 21%. 
With competition frozen, where will 
new models get you? 

e The Stake—Ford’s answer to this 
question stems from its long-range | yee 
war marketing objective. Summed up 
in two words, Henry Ford’s overriding 
goal since the war has been: Beat 
Chevvy. The new model changes were 
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Let Audograph net you two more hours a day 


What’s on the way up in your office? Paper work. Your 
secretary's salary. The pressure on you to get things 
done. And above all, more time is needed for today’s 
bigger job. 

But put the versatile GRAY AUDOGRAPH to work 
for you and office output is increased up to 30%. 
You save time—up to two hours a day—because it’s 
the simplest, easiest-to-operate dictation system ofall. 

The AUDOGRAPH plastic disc holds an hour’s dic- 


AUSOGAAPH 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
Corporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
35 countries. TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


tation—28 typewritten pages. The exclusive electro- 
matic index shows your secretary message length 
and indicates corrections. One-lever control is all 
you need to operate—no complicated adjustments. 
And while you soundwrite conferences, sales reports, 
letters, memos, your secretary is free to handle de- 
tails that used to eat up your valuable time. 

Mail the coupon today...find out how you, too, 
can save up to two hours a day! 


Features make it finest 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 

Send me Booklet y-.2 
“Manpower—starts with YOU!” 


NAME 


STREET 








lf You Want 


-- LIKE 
STUDEBAKER 


When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 


Cappers 





an integral part of the company’s . 
gram for taking back the sales lead 
that Ford lost to Chevrolet back in the 
1930s. 

But any auto maker knows that you 
don’t bring out a new car in a year's 
time. Ford had begun planning for 
the 1952 cars several years ago. And 
it didn’t just pick 1952 at random. It 
was Ford’s reasoned opinion—before 
Korea—that 1952 would be the vear 
when the auto industry returned to 
down-to-carth competition. 

By the time Korea came along, the 
new Fords, Mercurys, and Lincolns 
were “baked in” pretty far. So the com- 
pany decided to go ahead anyhow. Its 
idea was to make Ford “the most 
wanted car.” It hopes to generate 
enough desire for Fords on the part of 
car buyers so that when the freeze is 
off they will switch their brand loyalty. 
And once an owner switches brands, 
he’s quite likely to stay with his new 
choice. 
¢ Defense Strategy—Meanwhile, Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler will fight back 
with their favorite competitive devices 
—higher horse-power, power drives, 
automatic transmission, and every other 
refinement that raises the style and 
luxury of a car. But they are very un- 
likely to use the weapon of price com- 
petition, unless forced to it. 
¢ Keeping Up With the Market—The 
car makers all believe implicitly in the 
underlying strength of the new car 
market. Each uses slightly different 
reasoning, but it all adds up to roughly 
the same thing—a whale of a market. 

Ford points out that in 1941, with 
36-million families in the U.S., new 
car demand came to 3.7-million. With 
about 46-million families in the coun- 
try, the demand should now be at 
least 4.7-million cars a year. Actually, 
it thinks, because of the trend towards 
suburban living and the two-car family, 
the normal market should be around 
5-million a year. 

General Motors notes that the big- 
gest increase in income has been in the 
middle income groups ($2,500 to 
$7,500 a year), which are the biggest 
purchasers of cars. Furthermore, GM 
economists note the fact that cars are 
driven more than thev used to be. 
This, in turn, creates bigger demand 
for newer vehicles. 

e Used-Car Factor—Chrvysler is also in- 
terested in the matter of older cars. It 
stresses the point that today thcre is a 
great excess of over-age cars (six to 11 
years old) and a huge deficit of used 
cars in the younger age brackets, thanks 
to the cessation of passenger car build- 
ing during the war. 

e Impact on Prices—The resulting 
scramble for good, fairly new, used cars 
has had a heavy impact on the whole 
price structure of the industry. 

This price structure is based on the 





traditional relationship between used 
and new Car pri It is always as 
sumed, from pr¢ experience, that 
the dealer will lo 1oney on trade-ins, 
make it up on the new car price. But 
in postwar years, thanks to the demand 
for used cars, the ler has been mak- 
ing money on his trade-ins. 

e Independents Role—What about the 
independent car makers in times like 
these? What’s their cue as to market- 
ing strategy? 

In general, the independents are 
turning to specialization. They're try- 
ing to fill in the chinks left unfilled 
by the Big Thr Specifically, what 
this means is that smaller makers 
are filling the va n left in the low- 
est price rangt the Big Three 
upgraded. 

It actually h 
simple. At first 


been quite that 
t after the war, 
the independents lowed the market 
upwards. Take Hudson, for example 
It had been a lium-price car be 
fore the war, but postwar it moved 
into a higher bracket. Others did the 
same. 

But now the lependents are bring 
ing out light cars as they move back 
downwards in the price range. Hudson, 
Willvs, Nash, Kaiser-Frazer, Stude- 
baker have either out with light 
cars or plan to (Packard re- 
mains an exception to this; it’s still in 
the upper price brackets 

There’s an irony here, though. Be- 
cause of the nat f the postwar 
market, not all the independents have 
had to fight for business. As a result, 
some of them have tended to take the 
cream from thx ket while it was 
there. Thus, radi heaters, and other 
ordinarily option equipment have 
come with the 1 take-it-or-leave- 
it basis. This boosted the price 
of cars so that tl illy hasn’t been 
any price competition at this level, 
either. 

But there could be. One _inde- 
pendent car mak nits that as soon 
as sales get stick will simply rip 
the excess equipi ff his light car 
to get the price down 
e Homely Virtues—In this sense, the 
marketing strategy of the independents 
would favor an 1 of recession or 
price cutting. T1 ndependents in 
general have played their marketing 
strategy quite differently than the Big 
Three. Instead of working the themes 
of styling, luxury nd the like, the 
independents have tended to play up 
other virtues—safety, economy, dur- 
ability. 

Actually, when price competition re- 
turns, it will first affect the Big Three 
at the dealer level. It’s the dealer, 
fat and prosperous from his postwar 
years, who will take the price cuts. 
As one of the car makers says, ““There’s 
plenty of cushion in dealers’ profits.” 
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NE thing that governs the power of an en- 

gine is the amount of air it gets. The more 
air, the more fuel can be burned, and the more 
power produced. That’s the reason for super- 
charging. And now Cooper-Bessemer engineers 
have gone still further—a/tercooling—assuring up 
to 15% additional horsepower from the same 
supercharged engine. 

It’s basically very simple. A Cooper-Bessemer 
aftercooler takes the air from the supercharger, 
and shrinks it by cooling it off! Thus more com- 
bustion air can be fed to the engine. It also means 
more efficient, more economical operation. 

Right now, supercharged, aftercooled diesel 
and gas engines are rolling out of the Cooper- 
Bessemer plants for all kinds of service. Thanks 
to their increased power, they're conserving 
materials and cutting costs because it now takes 
fewer or smaller engines to do the job. 





How to turn OFF the heat eee 
and BOOST engine power! 


It’s another important step forward—another 
example of the progressive development work 
that goes on constantly at Cooper-Bessemer. If 
you have a hand in heavy-duty power it will pay 
you to find out about all the new things being 
done by one of America’s oldest engine builders. 





MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


ee SS ee hi i 

Sen Diego * Houston * Dollas * Odessa * Pampa * 

Seattle * Tulsa * St. Lowis * Gloucester * New Orleans * Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 





DIESELS « GAS ENGINES « GAS DIESELS * ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS « HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 











from Laundry Presses 
to Sprinkler Systems 


uincy 


oiney 


DO IT BETTER... FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s pressing a pleated skirt or 
providing air pressure for dry pipe fire 
sprinkler system installations . . . you 
can be sure it’s being done right with 
Quincy Compressors. These are merely 
two of the hundreds of unique and 
everyday jobs performed by Quincy. 

Quincy builds the most complete line 
of air compressors for service stations, 
garages or for use as part of products 
requiring compressed air supply. Sizes 
ranging from | to 90 c.f.m. Sold and 
serviced by a nationwide network of 
authorized automotive and industrial 
distributors, 


Get New Book 
“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 

— illustrates 

and describes 

16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 
Write Dept. W-25 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA «+ 
CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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Tighter Food & Drug Law 


It won't come from the present Congress, but proc- 


essors are braced for a big drive after election. 


Committee 


findings will provide the ammunition. 


Food processors and cosmetics mak- 
ers are confident they'll escape new and 
stricter federal controls this year, but 
they're expecting the worst when Con 
gress meets agam after election. 

Advocates of stricter controls will be 
supplied with a lot of ammunition 
when the House investigating commit 
tee headed by Rep. James J. Delaney 
of New York makes its report. Not 
that Congress is expected to tackle the 
subject in an election year. But the 
committee’s findings are likely to pro- 
vide the fuel for a drive to write a new 
controls law. 
¢Two Busy Years—The committee 
plans to wind up testimony Feb. 28 
and to file its report sometime in 
March. It has covered a lot of ground 
—some of it unexpected—since it was 
set up in 1950 to look into chemicals 
in foods. 

Along the way it picked up several 
problems outside the food field, includ 
ing insecticides, water fluorinization, 
and cosmetics. The last problem is an 
example of how one thing led to an 
other. 

The committee was talking about the 
chemical caponizing of poultry by in- 
jections of hormones. Mink growers 
complained about what happened when 
they fed their mink with chicken heads 
containing a residue of hormones—it 
ruined the love life of the mink. From 
talking about possible danger to human 
beings, the committee went to dis 
cussing hormones in cosmetics—and the 
hearings were off on a new tack. 
¢ Pro-Control Slant—From the start, 
the committee’s apparent purpose was 
to build up a case for a stricter food, 
drug, and cosmetics law. Its chief coun 
sel is Vincent A. Kleinfeld, Justice 
Dept. attorney who has handled prose 
cutions for the Food & Drug Adminis 
tration. Two committee members— 
Reps. E. H. Hedrick and A. L. Miller 
—are medical men, who want generally 
tighter regulations. 

Rep. Miller, in fact, has already in 
troduced a bill to apply the “new drug 
application” procedure, in effect since 
1938, to the food industry. The bill 
was drafted by FDA at his request. 

The drug procedure puts it up to 
drug manufacturers to convince FDA 
that new products are safe—before the 
new products go to the market. The 
manufacturer has his product tested, 
submits the results to FDA. If FDA 
is convinced, it allows the product to 
be sold. 


Up to now, there has been no such 
requirement for new uses of chemicals 
in foods. If FDA believes a food con- 
tains a harmful ingredient, it can act, 
but by that time the food is on the 
market. If the manufacturer contests 
FDA’s complaint, the agency has to 
prove its case in court 
¢ Different Approaches—The Miller 
bill’s provisions for food regulation are 
slightly different from the system in 
effect for drugs. For one thing, the 
manufacturer of the chemical ingredi- 
ent—not the food processor—would be 
responsible for the testing and for get 
ting FDA approval. Also, the procedure 
would apply to all chemicals in foods, 
not just new on¢ 

The chemical industry 
with a proposal of its own 

Whenever a manufacturer plans a 
new use of any chemical additive in 
food, he or the chemical maker would 
notify FDA. Then there'd be a 60-da\ 
waiting period to allow FDA to make 
tests. If FDA ruled against the new 
material, it would have to wait till the 
product came on the market—then go 
to court as it does now 

The important difference: ‘The Miller 
bill would give FDA experts the final 
say; the manufacturers’ proposal gives 
the courts the last word 
¢ Divided Opinion—Th« chemical 
manufacturers 1 n that FDA alread, 
has enough pov n the food field, 
that all FDA really needs is advance 
notice of intention to use a food chemi 
cal in a new way. Thev feel processors 
wouldn’t go ahead with an idea if they 
knew FDA didn’t like it 

Not all members of the food industry 
go along with this thinking. Only last 
month Roy C. Newton, vice-president 
of Swift & Co ed the Manufactur 
ing Chemists Assn. not to hobble FDA 
Newton feels that the burden of proof 
should be placed on the prospective 
processor, not on FD 
¢ Cosmetics—N rmal draft of a cos 
metics bill has appeared yet, but a 
variety of proposals are being batted 
around. The American Medical Assn.’s 
committee on 1etics has been men 
tioned as one possible adviser on cos 
metics safety. Dermatologists are also 
urging that ingredients be listed on 
the label; this would help people who 
have allergies, they say 

Cosmetics mak feel that present 
controls are enough, that FDA already 
has enough pow f it chooses to use 


it. 


countered 
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*Fairfaz cotton towels used by the Pittsburgh headquarters of 
Koppers Company, Inc., are supplied by Eagle Linen Service. 


= for Maximum Comfort and Sanitation 


Here’s How 
Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing .. . your 
linen supply dealer sup- 
plies everything. The low 
cost includes cabinets, pick- 
up and delivery, provides 
automatic supply of fresh- 
ly laundered towels and 
uniforms. Quantities can 
be increased or decreased 
on short notice. Local 
service is listed in your 
classified book under SER- 
VILINEN, LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 


Koppers Provides its Employees with Cotton Towels® 


e Engineering and construction is the business of Koppers 
Company, Inc. of Pittsburgh. Known throughout the world 
for their design and construction of gas apparatus, coke 
ovens and steel plants, they also produce chemicals, roofing 
and paving materials and many other »roducts and services 
for industry. Koppers management - :lieves its employees 
are entitled to the extra comfort afforded by soft, absorb- 
ent cotton towels. They know, too, that cotton towels help 
keep washrooms tidy and save on maintenance costs. At 
Koppers you'll find individual, grommet and continuous 
cabinet-type towels in use. 

Whatever your towel problem ... whether you operate 
a factory, institution, office or store... you can be sure that 
soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will do the best job in 
promoting employee morale, building customer good will, 
increasing tidiness in your washrooms and cleanliness 
among your employees. Cotton towel service is economical, 
it’s efficient and it’s a sign of good management. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 


Fairtax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. « WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 


Sure Sign of Good Management 











eas 


HOW TO SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE 


Just Published!—3rd Edition 
1. Gives practical heip—simply and readably put—to 
“aid you in doing a better supervision job. Covers 
all the typical jobs and problems of hiring, discipline, 
accident prevention, promoting teamwork, delegating 
authority, labor relations, etc. Supplies practical 
techniques for handling hundreds of everyday situa- 
tions, with examples of specific solutions. Includes a 
discussion of the Taft-Hartley law as it affects the 
supervisor, an outline of a program for employee par- 
ticipation in management, ete. By Alfred M. Cooper. 
ard Ed., 254 pages, $3. 


TECHNIQUE OF 
ADMINISTRATION 


2. Provides sound interpretation and important facts 

on business management, together with methods 
for insuring job tenure. Tells how to deal with sub- 
ordinates, predecessors, associates, vendors, investors, 
the public, ete. Discusses how to make decisions, 
recognize opportunities, solve problems, ete. Contains 
almost 1,000 pointed discussion questions. By Erwia 
Haskell Schel, Prof. of Bus. Mgt., in charge of Dept. 
of Bus. & Eng’ring Admin., M.1.T. 2nd Edit., for- 
merty entitied Administrative Proficiency in Business, 
363 pages, $4.75 


SIZING UP PEOPLE 


Just Published! 


3 Shows how to size up peopie—their personality, in- 
*telligence, and ability. Gives help on determining 
how people differ . on grading human abilities, 
such as intelligence, mechanical and engineering ap- 
titudes, ete. - OM estimating trustworthiness, ete. 
Shows how glands affect personality, how apitude 
tests are helpful, how human abilities can be best 
used in business, ete.—with countless examples taken 
from business and industry. By Dr. Donald A. Laird 
and Eleanor C. Laird, 270 pages, 47 ilius., $3.75 


SMALL PLANT 
MANAGEMENT 


Ry Tells how to organize, operate, and supervise the 
*small plant to secure maximum production at min- 
imum cost per unit. Treats every important manage- 
ment topic——financial planning, legal considerations, 
sales aids and their use, building employee morale, 
production planning and control, know-how rules of 
machine planning, manufacturing expenses, etc 








45 ittus., $6.00 


SEE THESE 
BOOKS 10 
DAYS FREE 








McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 
Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ ex- 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery, and 
return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay for 
delivery if you remit with this coupon; same return 
privilege.) 

1. Cooper 
©) 2. Sehell 


eS oe 


How to Supervise People, $3.75 
Tech. of Administration, $4.75 
Laird--Sizing Up Peopie, $3.75 
0 [ME—Small Plant Mgt., $6.00 


(Print) 

Address 

CHY «nnecceess 
COMPANY «66 cece cwwwnee 


1 
BW 2-23-52 l 


Position .. 
This offer applies to U. 8. oniy. 


fee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





F. W. Woolworth reported record sales 
of nearly 684.2-million for 1951. Profits, 
like most retailers’, were down from 
1950, but not sharply. They were $3.22 
a share against 1950’s $3.83. 

+. 


Pioneer in two-night openings (BW— 
Jan.5’52,p76) on Chicago’s State St. 
is Carson Pirie Scott. Starting this week 
the big store will be open Thursday 
nights as well as Monday. 


Motorola reaffirmed its faith in radio 
by bringing out an entire new line of 
home, auto, and portable radios for 
1952. Robert Galvin, executive vice- 
president, cited an increase in radio 
ownership of nearly 10-million sets in 
the past year to back his statement that 
TV hasn’t killed radio. 


e 

The carpet slump of 1951 showed up 
sharply in Bigelow-Sanford’s annual re- 
pest. which recorded a consolidated net 
oss of $2.3-million. This compared 
with a net profit of nearly $5.9-million 
in 1950. President James Wise ex- 
plained that the 1951 loss included 
nearly $1.6-million set aside for esti- 
mated losses on raw materials. 


s 

Retail trade in the Chicago metropoli- 
tan area is following the people to the 
suburbs (BW_Dec-22'51-p73). That's 
the report of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Community Inventory, just re- 
leased. The Loop’s share of total retail 
business decreased from 26% in 1935 
to 18% in 1948. Outside the Loop, 
sales rose from 74% in 1935 to 82% 
in 1948. 


. 
Electrical appliances took a beating last 
year, says National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Assn. Refrigerator factory sales 
totaled 3.8 million units, against 5.8- 
million in 1950. Electric ranges were 
down to 1.3-million against 1.6-million. 
Manufacturers pointed to shortages of 
raw materials as the chief culprit. 

* 
Acetate prices tumble: Tennessee East- 
man pared its acetate staple fiber from 
48¢ to 42¢ a Ib. to meet similar cuts 
by Celanese Corp. of America. These 
are the first drops in acetate staple since 
November, 1950. 

° 
American Tobacco Co. is asking OPS 
for higher cigarette prices. American 
reported record sales of nearly $942.6- 
million in 1951, but net income was 
squeezed down to $5.57 a common 
share, compared with $7.17 in 1950. 
Paul Hahn, president, said the manu- 
facturer’s cigarette price has risen only 
42% since 1940, whereas prices gen- 
erally have doubled. 





ISTENC Te 


STENCIL MACHINE 
Bold, easy-to-read addresses 
at high speed, low cost with 
MARSH-cut stencils. Three size 
machines—2”, %”, or 1” 
“letters, with Hardened Dies, 
Quick-Replaceable Punches 
Electric or hand operated 


FOUNTAIN BRUSH 
Ink handle Button control 
feeds ink for quick, neat sten- 


ciling. Saves time, ink, money 


STENCIL INK 

Makes shipments look their 
best. Highest quality. Fast dry 
Ing, permanent. No Shaking 


Electric DIAL-TAPER 

. Ge tric tape dispensing. Dial 
rol, Completely automatic 
Better sealing with 20% saving. 


FOR FREE SHIPPERS HANDBOOK AND PRICES, 
CHECK SQUARE ABOVE AND PIN TO BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD WITH YOUR NAME. 


| MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 4 
58 Marsh Bidg., Belleville, ii. 


sus nannmenen 





Vly why 
66 406 


“QUICK AS A FLASH!... 
you can assemble 
Aeroquip Hose Lines 
on the spot.” 


= eroquip 


FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES 
DETACHABLE, REUSABLE FITTINGS 
SELF-SEALING COUPLINGS 
BREAKAWAY COUPLINGS e HYORAULISCOPE 
AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICH 
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Odds Look Up for Fair Traders 


Lack of accord split the resale price maintenance pro- 
ponents into two camps. Recent developments indicate that 


the gap may be narrowing. 


Resale price maintenance, which had 
its teeth acer out by the Supreme 
Court last May, is putting up a stiff 
fight to get some new ones. It isn’t at 
all sure that Congress will get a fair 
trade law on the books this year. But 
such a law looks to have a chance of 
getting by the House at least. ‘There 
are two main reasons: 

¢ Differences over how best to re- 
instate fair trade in full strength may 
be ironed out. 

¢ The House committee that is 
supposed to favor a fair trade law is 
beating out the committee that is sup- 
posed to oppose it. 
¢ Which Route?—Ever since the Su- 
preme Court ruled in the Schwegmann 
case (BW—May26’51,p25) that the 
Miller-T'ydings pena sl to the 
Sherman act did not bind nonsigners 
of fair trade contracts, the friends of 
resale price maintenance have had a 
common goal: to get the nonsigner 
clause back into the law. But they 
split on how to do it (BW—Nov.17’51, 
p50). 

The National Assn. of Retail Drug- 
gists backed the McGuire bill, which 
would amend the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. The American Fair Trade 
Council backed the Keogh bill, which 
would amend the Sherman act. 

AFTC’s opposition to the McGuire 
bill stemmed from the fact that it 
would put enforcement of fair trade in 
the hands of FTC, give the commis- 
sion too much power. 

NARD, in turn, opposed the Keogh 
bill because, according to Congressional 
rules, it would go to Rep. Emanuel 
Celler’s Judiciary Committee. And 
Celler has not been oversympathetic to 
the idea of fair trade. So NARD pro- 
posed an amendment to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. This amend- 
ment goes to the House Interstate & 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 
¢ Hearing Double—The result was the 
unusual spectacle of two House com- 
mittees holding hearings on two sepa- 
rate and quite similar bills at the same 
time. Thus, officials from the antitrust 
division of Justice Dept. and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission each spent a 
day before each subcommittee reading 
identical statements and answering al- 
most the same questions. By last week 
this had bred a rivalry that threatened 
a legislative standoff. 

There were two basic points of dis- 
pute. One was the route the bill should 
take. The other was os to handle 
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fair-traded goods in interstate com- 
merce, particularly mail-order deals. 
NARD wants the states to control this 
section of the law; AFTC wants to 
leave it to FTC. 

Now, however, the gap has narrowed. 
The druggists are holding out for the 
McGuire bill, but they are willing to 
broaden it to include some of the pro- 
visions of the Keogh bill. The Fair 
l'rade Council apparently is willing to 
consider this, but the question of the 
mail-order business has yet to be 
settled. 
¢ First Come—Time, too, may be on 
the side of a new fair trade bill. The 
subcommittee of the Interstate & For- 
eign Commerce Committee got going 
on its hearings on the McGuire bill 
before the Celler committee did on the 
Keogh bill (BW—Feb.9’52,p113). This 
week this subcommittee, headed by 
Rep. Priest, was running out of wit- 
nesses; it was about ready to bring out 
its bill. It had heard chiefly fair trade 
proponents—NARD, and trade groups 
representing jewelers, pharmacists, hard- 
ware merchants, and sundry small busi- 
nessmen. It had invited several fair 
trade opponents—notably R. H. Macy— 
to appear; most of them declined. 

Meanwhile, the Celler subcommittee 
has scheduled witnesses through Mar. 
12. These include Macy’s, Klein’s of 
New York, Schwegmann, and several 
consumer groups. But if Priest’s sub- 
committee gets a bill onto the floor of 
the House, the drive behind the Celler 
committee would falter. And it’s al- 
most a dead certainty that Priest will 
beat Celler out with a bill. 
¢ Opposition—Both the McGuire and 
the Keogh bill face the guns of the 
antitrust division of Justice Dept. and 
of FTC itself. The government agen- 
cies support the Curtis bill. This would 
repeal the Miller-Tydings act altogether 
—the law that enables states to pass fair 
trade laws. But the Curtis bill seems 
to have a less than 50-50 chance. 

Members of the Priest subcommit- 
tee claim they have enough votes to 
pass their bill in the House. They are 
counting on the House’s vulnerability 
to pressure in an election year to get 
it through. 

After that, fair trade could still hit 
trouble. What the Senate would do is 
uncertain. Since only a third of the 
Senate is up for reelection, that body 
is much less susceptible to pressure. 
And a Truman veto is still a threat for 
any bill that gets through Congress. 





If you need 


SHEET 
METAL 
PRODUCTION 


you need this book... 
v 


Describes our two plants and the 
facilities we offer you to save your 
money and supplement your own 
production — 32-page illustrated 
brochure includes complete inven- 
tory of our equipment. 

We work with any sheet metal, 
from 26-gauge through 14-inch 
stock. We'll punch it, form it, 
stamp it, draw it—weld it, polish 
it, enamel or galvanize it. 

We have the capacity— and 
we know how. 


request this book on your letterhead 
or use the coupon below 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


1864 S. 54th AVE. + CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


O Please send me a copy of the new 32-page 
brochure Contig your plants, equipment. 
Have rep i with us. 





























When you buy one piece non- 
metallic Elliott Address Cards and 
discard metal address plates, 


your Savings in 
Material and Labor 


will pay you 3314% per annum 
on the investment. 


Because they are twice as 
anc are made to fit 

1ddress plate cab- 
will double your filing 


compact 
your m 
inets, they 
capacity. 

And because they eliminate 
all the metal, they eliminate 5/6 
of the weight. 


Any typist with any standard 
typewriter will stencil addresses 
into Elliott Address Cards at a 
speed of 1000 complete address 
cards per eight hour day. 


The center of an Elliott Ad- 
dress Card is so tough that it 
must be softened by dampening 
to enable a typewriter to stencil 
an address in it, but when an 
Elliott Address Card dries it 
becomes so tough that it is 
guaranteed to print 10,000 ad- 
dresses (and in tests Elliott 
Address Cards have printed 
200,000 addresses). 


May we send you literature 
describing the many other ad- 
vantages of Elliott Addressing 
Equipment? 


° ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


151-4. Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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' GROSS REVENUES 
(All figures in thousands of dollars — 000 omitted) ° 


biel LtalalilatciliclMaclelens ° 1929 1950 1951 


| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe $267,189 
| Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pacific. 171,361 
| Great Northern .. 125,933 
Northern Pacific .. 96,522 
Southern Pacific 310,969 
Union Pacific .... 217,357 


Southwestern Roads 


_ Chicago, Rock Isl’d & Pacific 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Missouri Pacific .... 

St. Louvis-San Francisco .... 
Texas & Pacific . +, 


$522,676 
225,421 
227,516. 
167,228 
598,263 
465,284 


$570,59 
265,40 
248,034 
173,74 
647,67 
505,198 


147,722 
56,024 
139,808 
89,109 
45,696 


179,652 
77,582 
220,366 
123,188 
70,131 





Granger Roads 


162,891 
154,733 


} .. 245,248 
t Chicago & North Western . . 188,901 
North-South Carriers 


NA 78,428 


IMinois Central 180,976 275,968 


Southern Roads 


Atlanfic Coast Line 
Louisville & Nashville 
Seaboard Air Line 

| Southern Ry 


133,658 
203,017 
135,537 
239,906 


72,372 
132,056 


Pocahantas Roads 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 
Virginian Ry 


Eastern Trunk Lines 


' Baltimore & Ohio 
"Erie 
New York Central 
_ New York, Chic. & St. Louis. 


318,676 
167,996 
33,213 


245,419 
129,230 
590,009 

56,385 
682,703 


402,542 
166,190 
759,685 
146,924 
930,141 1,044,38 

6,279,520 9,473,093 10,390,67 
basis. * Figured on pet earnings excluding oil and ge 


_ NA Not P 
k _ profits: $23.9-million in 1950, $31.5-million in 1951. 


451,274 
178,85 
806,95 
160,70¢ 


ALL CLASS 1 ROADS 


= ‘in, 
on 





The Rails: Dieselizec 


“Railroads in 
harder hit by inflationary pressures than 
any other industry. While gross rev- 
enues generally were much higher, the 
proportion of carnings carried through 
to net income was less than in former 
years. As a result, the . . . industry ¢ Looks Deceive—You might not guess 
earned only about 3.7% on investment — this ft it 1951 earnings 

. far short of an adequate return.” ribo. their face, some of the re 


1951 were probably In temperate terms, Chesa- 
peake s president, Walter J. 
Puohy iarizes the carriers’ 1951 
operating rformance. If he had 
wanted uld easily have painted 
the pict far more somber colors. 


glance 
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3, 1952 


$61,037 


101,379 
896,807 


NET EARNINGS 
1929 1950 
$82,142 
15,171 
28,185 
19,511 
50,839 
69,762 


$73,346 
10,069 
23,946 
15,962 
46,019 
68,865 


16,218 
25,669 
21,808 
47,435 
49,256 


14,007 
9,396 
12,218 
10,229 
6,130 


17,889 
6,348 
17,394 
10,634 
8,251 


15,419 
4,174 
11,046 
8,993 
8,510 


26,278 
15,599 


33,762 
6,607 


25,249. 
3,245 


NA 8,023 
13,520 29,412 


6,639 
18,398 


12,779 
24,308 
11,208 
22,400 


13,170 
22,788 
12,357 
18,857 


38,141 
30,751 
7,114 


33,947 
29,308 
6,708 


15,037 
13,455 
18,315 
21,019 
38,421 


783,400 


19,152 
13,488 
14,719 
18,483 
‘26,698 


693,000 


28,768 
11,678 
77,429 

7,390 


But Still Leaking 


sults look pretty handsome. But you 
can sense what the roads are up against 
if you review the movement of their 
stocks against the bull-market pattern 
of the past year: 

e The Dow-Jones rail stock aver 
age hasn’t been able to exceed the 
1949-52 bull market high chalked up 
a full year ago. 
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NET EARNINGS: 
PERCENT. OF GROSS 
1929 1950 19513 


22.8% 15.7% 12.9% 
9.5 5.9 3 

20.4 12.4 

22.6 11.7 

15.3 8.5 

22.7 *14.0 





Steam 


¢ Some top-quality rail commons 
have recently been selling at levels that 
are as low as six or seven times their 
camings. 
¢ Many lower-medium-grade _ rail 
stocks can be bought at less than five- 
to-one price levels. 
Yet you can’t laugh off the industry’s 
record of earnings in 1951. Profits of 





PIPE and TUBING 


may be realized by installing a low- 
cost Yoder Cold-Roll-Forming, Elec- 
tric-Weld Tube Mill. Cold or hot 
rolled strip is fed continuously into 
the mill, coming out as finished pipe 
or tubing, automatically cut to length. 


Furnaces and other expensive heat- 
ing equipment are entirely dispensed 
with, greatly reducing not only the 
initial investment, but also labor, 
maintenance and fuel cost. The only 
fuel needed is current for welding 
purposes, a negligible item of cost. 


Mill speeds up to 400 feet or more 
per minute are practical. One oper- 
ator and a helper will produce from 
20,000 to 100,000 feet per 8-hour 
day, in sizes up to 3” o.d. For larger 
sizes, though speed is slower, tonnage 
production is greater. 


You have the choice of electric re- 
sistance, induction and arc weld- 
ing. Only Yoder offers you this wide 
choice. Yoder engineers are at your 
service in explaining the advan- 
tages of these respective types of 
welding and in determining the 
type best suited to your individual 
needs. Literature and further 
information for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Ave. © Cleveland 2, Ohic 


Resistance Ae 
Weld 
TUBE MILLS 











She can do TEN girls’ work for you... 


WHEN SHE USES THE DUPLICATOR! 





When you want multiple copies of 


conference reports, bulletins, sales 
letters, price lists—rely on the 
office duplicator. One typist using 
the duplicator can quickly —liter- 
ally—turn out the work of ten. 


Send the coupon now for 
an up-to-date sample book 
of Hammermill 
Duplicator and the 
helpful idea-book 
** Duplicator Facts. 


” 


When she uses Hammermill 
Duplicator paper, only one typing, 
one checking is necessary. Every 
copy is clear, bright and easy to 
read. For variety in attention 
value, Hammermill Duplicator 
comes in a clear, bright white plus 
five distinctive colors with enve- 


lopes to match. 


Hammermill bang ad Company, 

1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 
Please send me —FREE—the sample book of 
Hammermill Duplicator and the idea-book, 
“Duplicator Facts.” 


Name 





Position. 
Please attach to. or write on, your business letterhead t 
Ow.23-2 i 








“ _.. far more fiscal dam- 


age than a casual observer 
might realize .. . “ 


RAILS starts on p. 166 


Class 1 « those reporting $1-mil- 
lion or mo f annual revenues) added 
up to some $693-million, the Assn. of 
American Railroads estimates. That’s 
(1) only 1 less than in 1950, the 
rails’ best postwar year for earnings, and 
(2) only a few millions less than in 
runner-up 1948 

e Margins Shrinking—What, _ then, 
really mak il management and in- 
vestors rned about the general 
picture? B illy, it’s the persistent 
erosion of profit margins all through 
the post 1. Since V-J Day, each 
year a littl of each dollar of gross 
earnings eeped through to net 
earnings 

I'his shrinkage reflects a steady and 
rapid upt in railroad operating 
costs, wh is been causing far more 
fiscal damage than a casual observer 
might real 

Indeed that’s saved manv carriers 
from mor erious troubles has been 
higher rat 1 record-breaking peace- 
time traffic. That has been particularly 
true since fighting broke out in Korea- 
even thor trafhe growth still isn’t 
matching t e in costs. 
¢ For Example—As a result, Class 1 
roads last ir were able to convert 
only 6.7 f their gross revenues into 
net profit mpared with 8.3% in 
1950. fh 142—biggest rail earnings 
year in hist the figure was 12.1%, 
and back 1929 it was 14.3%. 

Even a fraction of 1% makes a big 
difference. Last year the Class 1 group 
rolled up nues of almost $10.4- 
billion—h t on record. When you're 
dealing with figures so big, 1% means 
$104-mill r nearly 15% of 1951 
profits. 

Whilk ues jumped $917 million 
in 195] t earnings fell $90-miilion 
short of | Similarly, revenues last 
year ran §-billion above 1942, but 
net earnings were $209-million lower 
than in "42. And in 1929 gross revenues 
were $4.]-billion below 1951, vet net 
earnings $203-million higher. 
¢ Fighting Back—Obviously, the indus- 
trv has been doing whatever it can to 
offset rising costs through increased 
operating efficiency. 

Over the past five years, the iailroads 
have spent more than $6-billion for 
additions and improvements, including 
$1.4-billi n 1951 alone. They've 
added 13,000 new locomotives, virtually 
all diesels; they’ve put about 370,000 
new freight cars into service. They’ve 
laid heavier rails, improved the ballast- 
ing of roadbeds, made greater use of 
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How 

to catch 

an 

atomic killer ! 


Today, there’s a potential killer in labs 
and factories — radioactivity! 

But atom workers are safe — thanks to 
the weapons of science. 

Besides every precaution, workers get 
daily check-ups with ion-chamber “guns” 
and other radiation-detection instruments. 
They catch the killer before it strikes! 

With atomic industry booming, de- 
mand for nuclear instruments is great. 


Delivery must be certain -- and it must be 
ast. 


That’s why, when shipping these and 
other precision instruments, both shipper 
and receiver stamp their orders: via Air 
Express! 

The world’s fastest shipping service 
brings this vital equipment safe, sound 
and soon to laboratories and defense pro- 
duction centers everywhere. 


Whatever your business, you can profit 
from regular use of Air Express. Here's 
why: 

IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gets top 
priority of all commercial shipping ser- 
vices — gives the fastest, most complete 
door-to-door pick-up-and -delivery ser- 
vice in all cities and principal towns at 
no extra cost. 


IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 


vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 


IT’S PROFITABLE — Air Express service 
costs less than you think, gives you many 
profit-making opportunities. 

For more facts, call Air Express Divi- 
sion of Railway Express Agency. 


4 


4 


OAR EXPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 





Here’s how to “ _,. stymied by two of their 


largest postwar cost items: 


Shorten packing time, wages and taxes... ” 
reduce damage in transit 
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centralized train control (BW —Dec. 
8’51,p74), radio telephone, and other 
operating refinements. These invest- 
ments have paid off in better service, 
operating economies, ability to run 
longer and faster freight trains. 

But it wasn’t possible for the roads 
to carry out this money-saving program 
without berrowing money. Equipment 
obligations soared from $845-million 
at the end of 1946 to about $2-billion 
at the present time. In the same 
period, too, the working capital posi- 
tion of a number of roads slipped 
sharply from the comfortable shape it 
was in when World War II ended. 
Some railroads now find themselves 
in a spot where their annual equip- 
ment maturities exceed equipment de- 
preciation 

All in all, the railroads’ economies, 
like their traffic volume, have failed 
to keep pace with costs 
¢Two Main Drags—Railroads have 
been stymied by two of their largest 
postwar cost items: wages and taxes. 

With one wage hike after another, 
payrolls are absorbing at least 50¢ of 
each revenue dollar. For some roads 
the percentage is even higher. Back 
in 1941 wag consumed less than 
41¢ of each dollar taken in. 

This sq e seems destined to get 
even tight Agreements signed last 
year with mber of unions tied rail 


“ . 
What we call time enough, wages in with the cost of living. Be- 
always proves little enough.” cause of this, wages had to be ares 
Oo 


—Sen Franklin's Almanac, 1757 another +¢ an hour at the start 
1951. They're now running Il¢ an 


Today, more than ever, time is money, hour higher than a year ago—an annual 

and there’s never too much to go round. boost of $330-million. 

That’s why so many manufacturers use l'axes aren’t the burden on the 
industry that wages are, but thev take 


Acme Steelstrap to secure their products for shipment. a bie bite 1 In 1929 Uncle Sam’s 


Acme Steelstrap saves time and labor because it’s so cut of pretax rail earnings came to only 
$89-million; in 1950 it added up to 


fast to put on. Even unskilled crews secure packages ?, 
: : : 3 around $600-million, and it rose 
quickly and easily with Acme tools specially made for sharply last year even though the rail- 


the purpose. roads have better than average base 
for the excess profits levy 


Steelstrap minimizes damage in transit, cuts shipping eOn Thin Ice—W ith operating costs, 


costs and increases customer satisfaction and good will. wages, and taxes rising so fast, rail- 
: : +19 road managers and investors shudder 

Why not get all the information you can about it? An at what might happen if freight traffic 
Acme Steel representative will be glad to help you solve were to stop rising one of these days. 


your packaging and shipping problems without obligation. They well remember the experience 
: P between 1944 and 1946, when sail 
Ask your Acme Steel representative, or write to Acme revenues skidded 20%—and profits of 


Steel Products Division, Dept. BW-22. the Class 1 group dropped approxi- 


mately 5 
ACME STEEL COMPANY ACME Higher rates, of course, offer one 


2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois STEEL escape route that hasn’t been over- 
looked. Last vear the railroads received 


Stee! Strapping— Stitching Machines & Wire— Corrugated Fasteners new hikes (9% in the eastern district, 
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“The Odds are 4 tol 


You Can Cut Your Painting Costs 
With The 
On-The-Wall Test” 





Figure it this way. Labor represents 80%, of the average 
cost of maintenance painting . . . four times the cost of 
the paint. So if you’re looking for savings . . . real sav- 
ings . . . make this simple test. 

Take two equal wall areas in your building and let 
your painter paint one with Barreled Sunlight and the 
other with any other good brand of paint 
... both paints thinned according to direc- 
tions, of course. Clock the time it takes to 
paint each area and see how much faster 
and better your painter can work with 
Barreled Sunlight. Project the time he saves 
with Barreled Sunlight into terms of a com- 
plete painting job, and you'll realize that 
you can enjoy the long-lasting quality of 
famous Barreled Sunlight and still save money 
on your painting costs. 


Yes, you may pay a little more per gallon for Barreled 
Sunlight but it will go farther and faster on the wall. 
It will give you a better-looking, longer-lasting paint 
job for less money than any other paint on the market, 
Let our representative help you make this moneys 
saving test. Write and he’ll call, 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY, 1-B Dudley St., Providence, R.f, 


Barreled Sunlight. 
Finis 


In whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, 
there's a Barreled Suntight Paint for every job 


1T ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT! 





For over half a century the symbol of quality and dependability among paint buyers for leading ind ial, institutional and 








HELPS MAKE 
VITAL MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Manufacturers of pharmaceuticals 
and allied products have a high 
regard for Clarage air handling 
and conditioning equipment. 

Our service to this field dates 
back nearly 40 years. Today the 
most honored names in the indus- 
try rely on Clarage for help in 
various phases of research, pro- 
duction, and/or power generation. 

A great research center — in 
New Jersey — is a recent Clarage 
installation. 

Here, for a foremost manufac- 
turer of medical supplies, Clarage 
meets air handling and condition- 
ing requirements and they are of 
exacting nature. 

What do businessmen like about 
Clarage? — probably first the resourceful- 
ness of our engi ing your 
right; and 
second the ability of 

% our equipment to 
97 °o meet that problem of 
r jours with econom- 
OF AMERICA’S er performance for 
LARGEST a long time to come. 
CORPORATIONS 
97 of the 100 
largest industrials in 
the United States 


ere users of Clarage 
equipment. 


ing in diag 
KI 








We Welcome 
Your Inquiry! 


vo 1G 
CLARAGE 


HEADQUARTERS ror 
AIR HANDLING & CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 
601 Porter St., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


IN CANADA: 
Canede fans, itd., 4285 Richlieu $t., Montreal 
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6% in other regions) on top of about 
57% in increases granted earlier. Now 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is a request for additional 
freight increases to round out last 
year's boost to 15% in all districts. 

There’s a limit, though. Many rail- 
roaders long ago started wondering if 
the point of diminishing returns hadn't 
about been reached. Even in prosper- 
ous times like these, they see signs 
that current rates are chasing away 
potential business. 

rhe recent downtrend in profit mar- 

has left no railroad unscathed. 
some have felt the sting more 
others. Eastern trunk lines have 
been particularly vulnerable, due to 
their high percentage of costly short- 
haul passenger business, their expensive 
terminal facilities, and the like. Yet 
no rail system—even the trade’s mighti- 
est and best situated—has escaped en- 
tirely, 
e Affects Other Business—What is 
happening in the railroad industry has 
a direct interest to businessmen in 
other fields, who rarely think of them- 
selves as interested parties. And not 
only from the angle of how freight 
rates affect their business. 

The railroad industry is one of the 
biggest customers in the U.S. Last 
year, for example, the industry injected 
more than $8-billion into the domestic 
economy through its payrolls, dividend 
and interest disbursements, and pur- 
chases of supplies and equipment 

Rail operations last year ate up 
5% of the nation’s lumber production, 
11% of the coal output, 17% of all 
industrial products made from steel and 
iron, and 41% of all the diesel oil 
that was refined. 
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Erie Mining Seeks to 
Enlarge Taconite Plant 


Erie Mining Co. this week revealed 
plans to enlarge its project of bene- 
ficiating Minnesota taconite for its iron 
ore content (BW —Dec.29’51,p28). The 
company, owned by Bethlehem Steel, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Interlake 
Iron Corp., and Pickands Mather & 
Co., filed with Defense Production Ad- 
ministration for fast writeoff of a new 
plant cast of Aurora, Minn. 

Che plant would cost about $300 
million and would eventually have a 
capacity of 104-million tons of con 
centrate a vear. The initial unit of 
Sanillion-ton capacity is four or five 
vears away from production. Eric's 
final decision to go ahead is reported to 
hang on tax problems as well as on 
DPA’s view of the application. Last 
vear Eric’s pilot plant shipped 70,000 
tons of iron ore pellets. It’s now the 
only plant of its kind. 





Are YOU Ready fora 
TAX INVESTIGATION? 


Not unless your records are systematically 
and safely stored and readily accessible. 


FREE BOOKLET! 
Send for our MANUAL OF 
RECORD STORAGE 
PRACTICE 
i Tells how long to 
keep specific records 
for your protection. 
2. Shows best procedures 
in record storage 
No obligation. Ju 
us on your letterhead. Offer good only in 
U.S. and Canada > 


t clip this ad and mail to 


STORAGE BOXES 


For economical record storage Liberty Boxes, 
with 25 stock sizes, answer your problems. 
90,000 repeat users—positive proof of quality. 


SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago 5, lil. 





MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


Our Fa 1 a se 


a sub 
stantial manufa € th large earnings 
before taxe “ management 


and personn M net ort $750,000 


Box 3300 
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position? 
personnel? 


business 





opportunity? 


Next time try an in- 
expensive advertise- 
ment in the “clues” 
section (classified 
advertising) of BUSI- 
NESS WEEK. 
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Keen Appetite for New Money 


Corporate financing shows no signs of slackening, 
despite seasonal decline in bank loans. One reason: Big 
borrowings can effect even bigger tax savings. 


Don’t be fooled by the moderate 
decline lately in outstanding commer- 
cial bank loans. 

What you have seen is just the usual 
seasonal pattern. It doesn’t mean that 
the corporate appetite for new money 
is showing signs of satiation. 
¢ Growing—On the contrary, business 
demand for new money has reached 
a tempo as fast as any since the war. 
More and more corporations announce 
new financing plans each week. Obvi- 
ously, it will be some time before busi- 
ness gets all the financing it needs to 
expand civilian and armament produc- 
tion, build up working capital now 
depleted by high costs and taxes, and 
pay off outstanding debts falling due. 

Public sale of issues will have to sup- 
ply much of this. In recent weeks Wall 
Street has floated $18.7-million of 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical pre- 
ferred; $39.2-million of new Monsanto 
Chemical Co. common; $16.1-million 
of Owens-Corning Corp. stock; $11.5- 
million of West Penn Electric Co. 
common; $125-million of Aluminum 
Co. of America debentures; $10.9-mil- 
lion of Marathon Corp. common; $50- 
million United Gas Corp. bonds; $35- 
million Philadelphia Electric Co. 
bonds; and a slew of smaller stock and 
bond offerings. 
¢ More Due—A good-sized amount of 
other new security offerings is sched- 
uled to hit the mart soon. Comirg 
weeks are expected to see New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co. sell $20-million 
of new bonds; Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. $12-million; Detroit Steel 
Corp. $25-million; United Biscuit Co. 
$10-million; Columbia Gas System 
$60-million; Interstate Oil Pipe Line 
Co. $25-million; Potomac Electric 
Power Co. $15-million; and Central 
Power & Light Co. $10-million. 

American Tobacco Co. and Ameri- 
can Can Co. also are expected in the 
market with $100-million and $50-mil- 
lion combination bond-stock offerings. 
Quaker Oats Co. has the sale of $32- 
million of new stock and bonds in the 
works. Other snialler out-and-out stock 
offerings are pending. 

In fact, some Wall Streeters see a 
chance that their sales of new equity 
issues this year may exceed the dollar 
volume of 1951, when sales reached 
$1.6-billion, the highest since 1929. 
(That year sales of new “equities” 
rocketed to a lush $6-billion.) 
¢ Pensions—Also, the larger commercial 
banks, pension funds, and the like are 
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expected to be called on for a 
the coming corporate financing. West- 
inghouse Electric recently arranged a 
$250-million term credit with a group 
of banks and funds. Sperry Gyroscope 
has just arranged a $53-million term 
loan with several large New York banks. 
Phillips Chemical Corp., a Phillips 
Petroleum subsidiary, placed a $50- 
million loan with still another bank 
group. 

e Insurance—But the bulk of the 
latest spate of corporate borrowing 
seems slated to be handled by life in- 
surance companies, as has been the 
case for so long. The life group—the 
nation’s largest reservoir of investment 
money—has been making commitments 
right and left. Some of the companies 
have already reported that virtually all 
their 1952 premium income is spoken 
for; others say they have pledged 50% 
to 70%. 

This is easy to understand. In re- 
cent months the life insurance industry 
has consummated, or agreed to handle, 
loans of $20-million to $300-million for 
a variety of leading corporations. Just 
a sampling of the list shows Interna- 
tional Business Machines, United Air 
Lines, American Cyanamid Co., Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., International Har- 
vester Co., Radio Corp. of America, 
Armco Steel Corp., Philco Corp., Dow 
Chemical Co., Remington Rand, Inc., 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., and 
United States Rubber Co. 
¢ Tax Angle—One possible cause of the 
high level of corporate borrowing is the 
impact of the excess profits tax. A cor- 
poration can broaden its tax base by 
borrowing money to a point where the 
tax saving is actually greater than the 
interest on the borrowing (BW—Mar.3 
’51,p114). This potential advantage 
has not been overlooked by corporate 
finance officers. 

Whether “tax borrowing” has been 
widespread is guesswork, for specific 
cases aren’t easy to ferret out. But more 
than a little has probably been at- 
tempted. In a recent speech, Federal 
Reserve Governor Oliver S. Powell 
brought up some of the possibilities in- 
herent in this quirk of the tax law. 

Powell went so far as to say that “a 
corporation treasurer with a sharp pen- 
cil can figure that he makes money for 
his firm by borrowing.” He added as a 
warning that “borrowing solely for this 
purpose would probably not be allowed 
as part of the tax bases by the Treas- 
ury.” 





Buying Wire 
and Cable 


is different 
from vill smokes! 


Today, buying wire and cable involves 
more than specification of gauge and 
insulation. Crescent engineering col- 
laboration with our customers often 
results in wire and cable recommenda- 
tions that improve product perform- 
ance substantially, increase produc- 
tion, and reduce costs. 


Crescent engineering and manufac- 
turing facilities are complete. Wire is 
drawn to size from copper bars. 
Insulating compounds that meet the 
most exacting requirements are for- 
mulated from natural rubber, syn- 
thetic rubber, and the latest plastics. 
Constant laboratory testing maintains 
uncompromising quality control right 
from the start. 

Check the advantages of integrat- 
ing Crescent engineering with yours, 
Write us today! 


mpsny, \nc. 
ode \slond 
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You advertise in Business Week when 





JOHN 


HEATMAKERS 


ZINK 


JOHN 


4401] 


ZINK COMPANY 


you want to influence management men. 


HOW LONG SHOULD 1 
RECORDS BE KEPT @ 


Iv's a quesnon of presung importance HOW 


to every office manager. The answer — HOW ONG 


by qualified experts—is in a 32-page 


manual which we'll be glad to send, Should bug 
Neondy 


free, on request. Ask for Form 718. 


SEND FOR THIS) 
BSOOK-IT’S FREE! Li - 
RRING > HALL» 
ARVIN Safe Co. 
AMILTON, OHIO 











BUILT FAST AND ECONOMICALLY , 
WITH STRUCTURAL FRAMING g A 


Heavy timber structural fram- 
ing gives you everything you need in 
factory and warehouse buildings — 
usually at a substantial saving in cost. 
You get permanent construction, 
maintenance-free service and efficient 
day-to-day operation for every floor 
of your building. 

Construction can proceed prompt- 
ly and on schedule, seasoned glu- 
lam timbers are now available in any 
desired quantity. 

Particularly valuable for multi- 
story buildings are glulam members 
made by Timber Structures, Inc. 


Tinsen Strucrunes, linc. 


P. O. BOX 3782-£, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
Offices in New York, Chicogo, Detroit, 
Konsas City, Dollas, Seattle, Spokone 

Timber Structures, Inc. of California 

Oakland, Calif. 





Four-story furniture factory 
and warehouse with struc- 
tural framing of heavy tim- 
ber construction. 


These are formed of thoroughly sea- 
soned material, require little mainte- 
nance, are naturally resistant to de- 
struction by fire, and can be had in 
any desived size or shape. Mill con- 
struction, utilizing heavy timber 
structural framing inside of masonry 
or concrete walls has over the years 
built up a favorable fire loss record; 
insurance rates are likewise favorable. 

For complete information on tim- 
ber structural framing see your near- 
est Timber Structures office, or mail 
the coupon for booklet, “Engineered 
Timber Construction”. 


P. ©. Box 3782-E, Portland 8, Orego ie 
Please send me a copy of booklet, 
“Eng d Timber Construction"’. 





Nome 
Compony___ prt” ST Maas 














FINANCE BRIEFS 





The Treasury will soon issuc its first 
marketable bonds since 1945: $1-bil- 
lion 23s, due Mar. 15, 1959, and call- 
able in 1957. They're being offered in 
exchange for longer-term 24s called for 
payment next month. The swap’s 
2.374% return gives generous recogni- 
tion to the nt rise in money rates; 
comparabl« rnments now outstand- 
ing sold last k on a 2.27% basis. 

* 
Cash dividend payments publicly an- 
nounced totaled only $1.8-billion in 
December less than in the same 
1950 month, Commerce Dept. reports. 
For all 1951, however, they rose 2%. 
The vear’s total: $8.1-billion vs. $7.9- 
billion in 1950 

° 
Massachusetts hospitals must pay the 
state’s 5% tax on all food for patients 
—even when ; injected intravenously. 
The law appl no matter how you are 
fed, rules the state tax collector. 

ce 
Today’s high tax rates “are causing 
strange situations in the investment 
field.” New York Atty. Gen. Nathaniel 
L. Goldste eports. Wealthy tax- 
payers, “normally conservative in their 
engaging in the 


investments, are now 
wildest of speculation” in their quest 
for capital gains, he says. The reason: 
“Their loss ire to a large measure 
underwritte by income tax deduc- 
tions.” 

+ 
it would permit savings 
t in preferred and com- 
mon stocks has been introduced in 
New York [he maximum would be 
5% of assets or 50% of surplus and 
undivided profits, whichever is lower. 
The State Banking Dept. is no longer 
offering any opposition. 

* 

Merger talks between Commercial Sol- 
vents and Sharp & Dohme have been 
terminated, both companies announced 
this week 


Legislation 
banks to in 


* 
Commercial paper outstanding recently 
hit a 21-year peak. On Jan. 31, New 
York Federal Reserve Bank reports, the 
total was $486-million, $46-million 
higher than at yearend and $124-mil- 
lion above the January, 1951, level. 


. 
National City Bank last weck became 
New York's first large commercial bank 
to hike its interest on thrift deposits. 
To meet competition of mutual savings 
banks’ ne rates (BW —Feb.16'52, 
p174), City is now paying 2% on bal- 
ances up to $10,000, 1% on balances 
from $10,000 to $25,000. Former 
rates: 14% on first $2,500, 4% on 
higher amounts. 
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on Cost-Cutting Methods and 

first New Technologies Initiated 
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Close-Hauled when the Going is Rough Makes Good Bi 


1ess Sense, too 


General Electrics Sensational 
Value Analysis Program for Culling Coats 





PROGRAM: Systematic analysis of designs, materials and manufacturing operations governing every componertt part 
of existing and contemplated products with the sole objective of equivalent performance at lower cost. 


RESULTS: A great Company is successfully combatting inflation by keeping quality up 


and prices down in the face of general cost increases. 


METHOD: In the study of existing products, Value 
Analysis scientifically examines each part in the appa- 
ratus, noting function of the part, and seeking to 
achieve its function by using the most economical 
combination of materials, processes and labor. 

Material is examined for possible value improve- 
ment by substitution. Processes are analyzed for 
improvement in manufacturing efficiency. Purchasing 
arrangements are reviewed, and wares of vendors and 
services of suppliers are again scrutinized. 

Same techniques are applied to new products in the 
engineering stages, from drafting board to mock-up to 
production scheduling. 


Basis of the Program 


A logical, systematic procedure employing ten measure- 
ments of value: 

1. Does its use contribute to value? 2. Is its cost 
proportionate to its usefulness? 3. Are all of its features 
necessary? 4. Is there anything better for the intended 
use? 5. Can astandard item be found which is usable? 
6. Can a usable part be made by a lower cost method? 
7. Is it made on the proper tooling, considering 
volume? 8. Do material, reasonable labor, reasonable 
overhead and reasonable profit total its costs? 9. Will 
another dependable supplier provide it for less? 10. Can 


anyone buy it for less? 
A------> 





Results are often startling: A seemingly simple part 
that originally cost 9 cents reduced to 2 cents, with an 
annual saving running into five figures . . , a stamping 
substituted for a machined part, with a cost cut from 
$1.76 per unit to 25 cents ...a change in tooling for 
a part with lot-sizes in the millions dropped the cost 
from $12 per M to $8 .. . a four-cent saving on one 
machining operation was a $40,000 saving in one year. 

Core of the General Electric set-up is the Value 
Analysis Unit in a central purchasing department, 
which assists and supports activities in purchasing, 
engineering and manufacturing. 


The Qualifications for a Value Analyst 
1. A thorough understanding of materials, their appli- 
cations and fabrication. 
2. Experience and creative imagination along me- 
chanical lines. 
3. An ability to work with others and an appreciation 
of the importance of costs. 
4. A general knowledge of vendors, suppliers and 
machine tool manufacturers. 

The basic method is applicable to any size of manu- 
facturing firm, with VA personnel ranging upward 
from a single employee trained in the techniques of 
Value Analysis. 

For further investigation of this important story, 
consult the bibliography below. 


Today, top production management regularly relies upon 
the engineering services of Jones & Lamson for the latest 
information on methods, costs, speeds, tooling, and other efficiency 


factors relating to the basic machine tools listed below. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Machinist, July 14, 1949; Purchasing Magazine, June, 1950; General Electric Review, March, 1952 


JONES & LAMSON OK) 


Department 1710 


Je 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vt.. U.S.A. 


Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 














BRIGGS & STRATTON 


Briggs & Stratton single- 

cylinder, 4 cycle, air-cooled 
gasoline engines are * Preferr 

Power” for industrial, railroad, 

construction and farm equipment. 


GRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS., U.S. A. 














seem rosy Son Weas pase Ould TO setveu Whale PLATES 
AMERICAN MAME PLATE & MFG. CO 
> DEPT. DBD, CHICAGO 24 it 
Shue ee 
Etched, Lithoqraphed and Silk 
Screened Metal Plates, Dials, Scales 
and Panels, in production quantities. 





World's Largest 
Maker of Heavy 
Hand Tools 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Fight for Freedom—Help Ike Win 
EMBOSSED METAL 





Commodities: Prices Start Down Again 


Eve of 
Korea 


$1.67%%4 


164 
599 
325 
485 
225 
51 


Data: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1951-52 
High Low 
$1.74 $1.31% 
34 235 
828 661 
428 30 
565 528 
245 245 
98 61 
452 343 
267 
435 
50 
20 
19 
24 
19 
00 41.50 
35.12% 
0587 
.058 
1.21% 
2.51 
1.76 


Latest 
Price 
$1.51 

-235 


Korea 


068 


Markets Feel Pinch of Peace 


Prices weaken as potential customers watch the trend 


of the Korean negotiations. 
whose prices are set by the world market. 


Markets aren’t reacting too kindly 
to the Reds’ peace offensives. Stocks 
had one of their sharp sinking spells 
this week when U.N. negotiators agreed 
to the Communists’ “et cetera” in Point 
> negotiations in Korea. Commodities, 
too, had another attack of jitters—so 
characteristic of recent trading. 

So far there have been no signs of 
panic dumping in the markets. The 
trouble has stemmed from something 
quite different—and less alarming: cus 
tomer tendency to lie low until some 
of the smoke was clearer. Conspicuous 
by their absence have been the below- 
market bids that have lately bolstered 
sagging prices 
¢ Squeeze—Some old stock market fav- 
orites are feeling the pinch of recent 
selling. Earlier Korean-market gains of 
many have shown a sharp contraction 
(page 177), even though the trend 
of the over-all averages may obscure this. 
Now Wall Street is moaning that it’s 


Hardest hit are commodities 


almost as hard to locate a real bull 
in the of Broad and Wall as 
it was to find a bear just a year ago. 
It’s th mmodities, however, that 
have tak the real beating in the 
As the table above 
now lower than 


recent p trend 
indicat 1 are 
they we n the Korean trouble 
started the of others, fancy 
early-Kor gains have been chopped 
way dow 

Particu hard hit are those whose 
prices ar t by the world market. 
Wool, f xample, recently sold as 
high as above its pre-Korean 
price. N t has shed its entire rise 
and is 10% pre-Korea. 
lin, on 140%, now shows a mere 
60% gain. Rubber, up 180% carlier, 
is now up ly 79° 
¢ London Worries—The London stock 
market tl ck was uneasy over the 
future trend—even of the nonferrous 
metals. Off sharply were the shares of 


case 


below 
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leading metal producers, as well as wool 
and rubber. Many investors, London 
reports, are pessimistic about future 
world commodity prices. Fanning these 
fears is Wall Street’s downtrend. Then, 
too, an early cease-fire in Korea might 
curtail the stockpiling that has bol- 
stered so many prices. 

¢ Domestics—Some domestic commo- 
dities have been acting up, too. Hides 
are now below June, 1950, levels, thanks 


to last year’s drop in shoe sales and 
the recent unseasonably heavy run of 
cattle to market. Print cloth, despite 
its earlier 58% advance, is now in a 
similar fix—due to the sharp recession 
long under way in the textile business. 
Domestic farm commodities, how- 
ever, have been holding up well. That’s 
probably due to support prices and ex- 
port programs (helped recently by a 
wheat crop failure in Argentina). 





Korean-Market Profits 


Pre- 
Korean 
Level 


Industrial Commons 
Dow-Jones Average eeaes ae 


Air Reduction 

Allied Stores... .. ‘ 38 
American Locomotive i4 
American Smelting & Refining. . 27 
American Woolen. ... 26 


ow 
a 


SB 


ny 
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Anaconda Copper 32 
Bethlehem Steel. ; 38 
Bristol-Myers. 25 
Celanese Corp. 37 
Chrysler Corp... 80 


E. I, du Pont de Nemours . 80 
General Electric 49 
General Motors. . . 48 
Gimbel Brothers. . 18 
B. F. Goodrich. . . 32 


Gulf Oil : 36 
International Harvester. . 

International Paper 

Johns- Manville 

Monsanto Chemical. ... 


Pacific Mills. . 
Radio Corp 

Republic Steel . 
Safeway Stores 
Sears, Roebuck 


S858 88sss 8s 


— 
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Smith (Alexander), Inc 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 

Swift & Co ‘ ols 
Union Carbide & Carbon 


United Aircraft 

United Fruit 

United States Rubber 

United States Steel. . vet 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Westinghouse Electric 


Railroad Commons 


Dow-Jones Average..... 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Atlantic Coast Line........... 
Chesapeake & Ohio Siete 
Chic., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific 
Great Northern (Pfd.) 


Illinois Central 
Louisville & Nashville 
New York Central 

N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis 
Northern Pacific 


Pennsylvania. . 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Ry 
Union Pacific 
Western Pacific 





N. B. Prices have been adjusted for siock splits where necessary. 


Shrink 


Range Since Recent Gains 
High Low Level Maximum Now 
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You're right... 
it looks fishy 


Big fish are not landed with a willow 
stick and a bent pin. Nor is efficient, 
profitable distribution possible in the 
New York area without such facilities 
and know-how as Harborside offers. 


At your disposal here, the most modern 
warehousing equipment and proce- 
dures: Dry- and cold-storage; office, 
showroom and manufacturing space; 
free and bonded stores; pool car serv- 
ice; transshipment. And what a loca- 
tion! Opposite Cortlandt Street, Man- 
hattan, five minutes from Holland 
Tunnel and trunk highways; direct 
connections with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and, via lighterage, with all 
other lines and freighters. Send for 
booklet giving full details. 


QIK A\\\3 


HARBORSIDE 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 


34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, NJ. 
IN THE HEART OF THE NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
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Heavy-duty lifting demands hoist- 
ing power that never tires. The 
s y “Series 700” ‘Load Lifter’ 
lectric Hoist has the enduring 
stamina you want and need. 
Hoisting a ton 1 foot in 2 seconds is rou- 
tine for the ‘Load Lifter’. Heat-treated 
helical gears... ball bearings through- 
out... powerful, quick-acting load and 
motor brakes... only 24 volts at the 
push button... steel suspension... all 
keep efficiency and safety high, mainte- 
nance costs low. 
Let the dependable ‘Load Lifter’ speed 
production and save for you! Ask your 
“Shaw-Box” distributor for Bulietin 
No. 399 — or write direct. 





%e 
e 


_ ew 
HOISTS 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
Muskegon, Michigan 
“Shaw-Box" Cranes, 


Builders of ‘Budgit’ and 

‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 

Makers ef ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 

*Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, ‘American’ 
Industrial Instruments. 








Every sales manager needs 
This mobilization guide! 


1952 
DIRECTORY 
OF 
FEDERAL 
PURCHASING 
AGENTS 
@AN InveEx Guipe To THE $50+ 
BILLion FepeRAL MARKET: COVERS 
Every DEPARTMENT AND AGENCY— 
MILITARY, CIVILIAN, FOREIGN AID, 
STock-PILING AND SMALL BUSINESS 
Orrices ; 112 Paces; FLEXisLe PLas- 
Tic BINDING. $3 PosTpaip. DELIVERY 


GUARANTEED. MAIL YOUR ORDER TO- 
DAY! 


The Statesman Press 
National Press Bidg. 
Washington 4, D. C. 














Count Your Profits % 


If they add up to less than 10% of your net worth, you 


may be entitled to higher price ceilings. 


interpretation of Johnston's 


The Office of Price Stabilization 
came up this week with a new yard- 
stick for giving entire industries higher 
price ceilings. On the face of it, you 
would conclude that any industry whose 
profits before federal income tax are 
less than 10% of its net worth is now 
entitled to an increase in its ceilings. 

Second look, it may not be that sim- 
ple. OPS officials begin to get very 
vague about the regulation’s signifi- 
cance when they try to say much more 
about it. 
¢ New Interpretation--Actually, OPS 
staffers say this new policy directive will 
take some of the fuzz out of the “indus- 
try earnings standard” laid down by 
Eric Johnston last April, a short time 
after he became the erst economic sta 
bilizer. 

Johnston’s standard went like this: 
The controls law provides that price 
ceilings shall be “generally fair and 
equitable.” Johnston decided that a 
ceiling for an industry is fair and equita 
ble if the profits of the industry are 
equal to or greater than 85% of the 
average profits for a base period—in this 
case, the best three years out of the 
four years between 1946-49. This base 
period and the 85% figure are taken 
over from the present excess profits tax 
law. 

So far, only two industries have got 
price relief on this basis, but OPS off- 
cials claim they’re continually getting 
demands from industry on this score. 
Up to now they’ve had nothing to go 
by; Johnston’s directive was too general, 
didn’t get down to brass tacks. This 
week’s memorandum is the clarification 
OPS officials have been pressuring to 
get. Putnam isn’t too happy about it— 
he’d had his sights on something dif- 
ferent and better. 
¢ Alternative Only—Both Putnam and 
his staffers insist that the new net 
worth standard is only what it appears 
to be: an alternative standard that an 
industry can use if it can’t get anywhere 
under the 85% of base period earnings 
clause. 

Chances are, however, that the net 
worth standard could be of help mainly 
to industries with heavy capital invest- 
ments in relation to,sales. But it seems 
unlikely that steel can qualify. The 
industrv’s profits before taxes have been 


That's OPS’ latest 
industry earnings standard." 


running around 15%-16% of net worth, 
according to both OPS experts and in- 
dustry officials 

¢ Terms Under Which—The OPS di- 
rective makes it easy for any industry 
to try the 10% of net worth standard. 
An industry can claim (1) that the 
1946-49 base period profits were “ab- 
normally low’; (2) if the base period 
is not “abnormally low,” that it is “un- 
reasonable’’; or (3) that “a severe cost 
increase has recently been incurred” 
and that recent earnings are “probably 
insufficient to permit full absorption 
under the standard.” 

But you won’t know what all this 
means until OPS begins applying it. 
So far, the 85% of base period formula 
has been effective in denying price in- 
creases. Right now, you'd have to say 
that the net worth formula will be used 
successfully by only a relatively few 
industries 
¢ No Help for Steel—At midweek one 
thing seemed certain: The regulation 
appears to provide no gimmick that 
would take the government off the 
hook in the current steel snarl on wages 
and prices. Economic Stabilizer Roger 
Putnam flatly denies that the new rul- 
ing can have anything to do with the 
steel situation. “It wasn’t in anybody's 
mind when ipproved it,” he claims. 
“It’s not meant to make any new pol- 
icy. 


Metals Allotments Smile 
On Consumer Products 


Washington “handed down the sec- 
ond-quarter metals allotments for con- 
sumer hard goods this week. Civilian 
manufacturers who had been expecting 
a pinch got a pleasant surprise; the al- 
lotments aren’t much different from the 
first quarter. And, since Washington 
has promised that defense metal re- 
quirements will hit their peak in April- 
June, consumer allotments can’t go any- 
where but higher from here on. 

e The Details—So-called major con- 
sumer items—office equipment, house- 
hold utensils, most appliances—will get 
50% of their pre-Korea steel supply, 
just as they’re getting now in the first 
quarter. They'll get 30% of their pre- 
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Korea brass, copper forgings, and alu- 
minum, against 35% now, and 35% 
of their copper wire, against 40%. 

The 31 “less essential” brass users, 
such as cigarette lighters, costume jew- 
elry, furniture, will keep their present 
10%-25% brass supply. And 49 lucky 
items will get a 5% boost in aluminum: 
Venetian blinds, roofing, advertising 
signs and the like will go from 20% 
in this quarter to 25% in the next. 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by agen- 
cies during the preceding week. 

Full texts of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, or 
any Commerce Dept. regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Aircraft quality steel: Permits this 
quality steel to be used for gas turbine 
engines or aircraft-type internal com- 
bustion engines for use in naval vessels. 
M-6 A, Sched. 1 as amended (Feb. 14). 

Copper wire mill products: Provides 
that distributors of copper wire mill 
products may sell materials from stock 
only on authorized controlled materials 
orders (ACM), except for sales up to 
10% of a “standard package” to one 
customer. M-86 amended (Feb. 14). 

Brass mill products: Amends this or- 
der to bring it into agreement with 
CMP. Provides that distributors of 
brass mill products may sell materials 
from stock only to fill ACM orders, ex- 
cept for sales of 25 Ib. or less. M-82 as 
amended (Feb. 14). 

Used cans for copper production: 
Issues a special order directing the flow 
of used tin cans in nine counties in 
California and two in Arizona to shred- 
ding plants where they are prepared for 
use in producing copper through a 
precipitation process. M-98 (Feb. 14). 

Construction: Extends General Serv- 
ices Administration’s authority in proc- 
essing construction applications to in 
clude buildings leased by the govern- 
ment. Del. 14 as amended (Feb. 15). 


Pricing Orders 
Mechanical precision springs: G 
manufacturers of mechamical preci 


springs, metal stampings, and scre\ 
machine products the option of pricing 
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Failure of brass, caused by the loss of zinc, is called dezincification. Cor- 
rosion attack of this type made a pinhole in a Diesel locomotive oil 
cooler. Under pressure, the resulting water leakage destroyed lubrication 
of bearings, necessitating the $15,000 replacement of a crankshaft. 


The brass was dissolved because soluble oil—an inadequate inhibitor 

. was used in the cooling water. Dearborn Engineers analyzed the 
trouble—recommended the proper chromate treatment for the cooling 
water, and there were no recurrences . . . no more $15,000 pinholes. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Merchandise Mart Plaza . Chicago 54, Illinois 
Offices in Principal Cities 

Know Your 'n Canada: Dearborn Chemical Company, Lid., 2454 Dundas St, W., Toronto 9 


Dearborn 


Engineer 


This is but another way that Ii hd & “eo 7 e 
Deorborn water treatment and & € ‘F/ FA 
rust preventives con save you A 


time and money. Whether you 

operate an oil well or a pipe THE LEADER IN 

line, an industrial or processing WATER TREATMENT AND 
plant, a railroad or steamship 

line, your Dearborn Engineer RUST PREVENTIVES 

can help you. Call on him with- 

out obligation. 











TRY THEM BEFORE You BUY THEM! 








saws ING 
BAND _GAGING EQUIPMENT TO, 


Su 
URFac, nese, ee SUPPLIES 


THE 35 DoALL Industrial Sales-Service Stores in North America 
offer you a new and practical way of buying equipment and supplies 
to meet your production requirements. 

You can have a free demonstration of any DoALL product right 
in your plant on your work without cost or obligation. 

Will cutting a piece to shape on a band machine eliminate 
hours of expensive milling machine work? Find out—ask to have 
a demonstration of a DoALL Band Machine. 

Can you get faster surface grinding, greater accuracy, freedom 
from burning and surface checking? Find our—ask for a demon- 
stration of a DoALL Precision Surface Grinder. 

Can you reduce rejects, improve dimensional quality control? 
Find out—ask to see DoALL Gage Blocks, 4-range Electric Compara- 
tors, Mobile Inspection Units, high intensity Monolites at your plant. 

What kinds of new, proven, cost-cutting tools and supplies does 
DoAll have to offer? Find out—ask to see them. 

See it, feel it, hear it—watch them work. Satisfy yourself before 
you buy! You will agree this is a positive and intelligent approach 
to buying. Call your local DoALL store today. 


THE DoALL COMPANY * 254 N. Laurel Ave., Des Plaines, Ill. 


Ask for literature on Band Machines ... Surface Grinders . .. Cutting Tools... 
Saw Bands . . . Gaging Equipment . . . Tool Stee! . . . Industrial Supplies 


imouster's ww” De ) AL L saugsiseavice 
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under CPR 3 PR 119, Amdt. 1 
(eff. Feb. 16 

Stumps: E:x« ts stumps from price 
control. This act primarily concerns 
stumps used in t listillation of wood 
rosin and wo turpentine. GCPR, 
SR 17, Amdt ff. Feb. 18 

Retail coal dealers: Clarifies the 
meaning of “domestic purchaser” and 
“commercial pt user’ and establishes 
a procedure for f g ceiling prices on 
coal sold by ec tive bids. GCPR, 
SR 2, Rev. 1, Amdt. 3 (eff. Feb. 18 

Chrysler Corp. cars: Establishes in 
creased _ basi tail dollars-and-cents 
prices for 195 dels of Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSot 1 Chrysler passenger 
automobiles a for extra, special, or 
optional equi t. CPR 83, Se 
Spec. Order 14 (eff. Feb. 11 

Chemicals: | ts manufacturers to 
use certain alt te methods of com 
puting costs plying for price ad 
justments under the Capehart formula 
CPR 22, SR 7, Amdt. 5 (eff. Feb. 18 

White potatoes: Authorizes a 20¢ 
per-100-Ib. in for ceiling prices of 
clean washed st potatoes harvested 
before Dec CPR 113, Rev. 1, 
Amdt. 2 (eff. I 1] 

Retail coal Authorize retail coal 
dealers to adjust ng prices to reflect 
approved in in motor carrier 
transportation rat GCPR, SR 2, Rev 
1, Amdt. 4 (I 

Small arms ammunition: Fstablishes 
a uniform rolll from GCPR ceilings 
of 3.62% f facturers of small 
arms ammu Crm 22, Sm Al 
(eff. Feb. 19 

Builders’ hardware bp ithe rizes threc 
divisions of t builder hardware 
manufacturn ry to apph price 
adjustment rat to their GCPR ceil 
ings for 3] fications of products 
CPR 22, SR ff. Feb. 19 

Wooden mine materials: Authoriz 
an imecrease f dimension wooden 
mine mater luced and used in 
Michigan, \ I ind Minnesota 
of 50% il t thest prices rt 
ceived during t riod from Mar 
to June 24 GCPR. SR 
Amdt. | t ) 


——— 


Rus 

ld ] top 
Fabian Bach 
Space—f 


Finance 
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VERSON’S 250-TON TRANSMAT PRESS 


cquipPeo with MICRO precision switches 


...stamps out 1000 


safely! 


Every management man knows that perform- 
ance of even the mightiest machine must 
depend upon faultless functioning of small, 
sensitive components. Thus, in the giant 250- 
ton Verson Transmat Press, the MICRO Pre- 
cision Switch was chosen for the highly critical 
function of automatically gauging the thick- 
ness of headlight-housing blanks fed into it. 
Should a double blank be fed into the press 
accidentally, the MICRO unit detects it and 
stops the press, thus averting disaster to dies 
and press. Result: safe stamping of 1000 head- 
lamp housings per hour. 


The often-proved dependability, accurate re- 
peatability and long life of MICRO controls 
dictated their selection by Verson engineers; 
they knew that MICRO Precision Switches, 
though small, can do a big job well! 


You and your design staff should know how 
your products—old or new—can be improved 
by MICRO controls. Consultation with a 
MICRO SWITCH Field Engineer costs you 
nothing—and may easily lead to a perfect solu- 
tion of your difficult design problem. Call or 
write the MICRO SWITCH office nearest you. 


These two enclosed 

MICRO Precision Switches 

gauge the thickness of 

each housing blank automatically and thus 
prevent damage to press or materials. 


4 a he 


headlamp housings per hodr- 


























ICRO@SWITC 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


MICRO Snap-Action Switches... 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Honeywell Mercury Switches 
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SHARON STEELS USED IN MANUFACTURE OF 
NEW COST - CUTTING FASTENER 


free to rotate on the nut, and not bind 
n the bolt. The steel used had to have 
ng demanded of a lock washer, 
t had to be easy to work to be 
tened to the nut. Sharon engineers 
supplied the manufacturers of 
with a steel that has met all the 
y fa -teliia eal take} 
ore working with steel it will pay 
ow the Sharon’ representative 


al 1am ale le Mlol ot - y rea 


Specialists in STAINLESS, ALLOY, COLD ROLLED and COATED Strip Steels. 


f s 7 Works 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Sharow, Pennsyloania 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL, CINCINNATI, O., CLEVELAND, O., DAYTON, 

O., DETROIT, MICH., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MILWAUKEE, WIS.. NEW YORK. N. Y., 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., ROCHESTER, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF... SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF, MONTREAL, QUE. TORONTO, ONT. 

For information on Titanium Developments contact Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corp., Niles, Ohie 








INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK Secretary Acheson has broken the Franco-German deadlock over the 


FEBRUARY 23, 1952 European army. 
Now the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, which meets this week 
A in Lisbon, can O.K. the work done so far on the joint army. That will clear 
the way for a final draft treaty. 
BUSINESS But there’s not much chance a pact can be ratified before June. And 
WEEK until then, there can be no recruiting of German soldiers. 





fe 

It will still take some tricky negotiating to reach compromises that 
satisfy both the French Assembly and the West German Bundestag. 

Meanwhile, both Premier Faure and Chancellor Adenauer will be under 
heavy pressure from their opponents. 

Success will depend a lot on whether the U.S. (1) goes along with 
some sort of Atlantic declaration guaranteeing French integrity; and (2) 
provides enough economic aid to bolster up the French economy. 








” 
Don’t count on a truce in Korea right away. 


Chances are that it will come—in time. The agreement on a post-truce 
political conference suggests that. But there will be plenty of haggling first. 

The biggest problem is to get the Communists to drop their claim that 
Russia qualifies as a member of the “‘neutral’’ inspection team. 

Washington won't accept that under any conditions. It would mean 
that we absolved Russia of any part in the Korean War—an idea that 
Moscow has tried to put across from the beginning. Then, any future 
Korean-type moves by Moscow would be just about impossible to deal with. 








© 
Chances for a real political settlement following a truce are nil. That 
goes for both Korea and the Far East as a whole. 


In Korea, the best we can expect is continued partition. Neither side 
can back down enough to get a unified Korea. 

There’s no basis for a general Far Eastern settlement either. We won't 
even consider a retreat on such questions as Formosa and Red China’s 
admission to the U. N.—unless the Communists first pull out of Indo- 
China and the rest of Southeast Asia. And there’s not the slightest sign 
that they will do that. 








It’s almost certain now that the Churchill government will need stopgap 
financing to save the pound sterling. The problem is to bridge the next six 
months, while Chancellor Butler’s tough economic policy takes effect. 

So you'll hear more talk of an American loan with British-owned U. S. 
securities as collateral. 

In 1941, just before lend-lease, the British got such a loan from the 
RFC. This was a line of credit for $425-million, on which the British drew 
$390-million. By last fall this had been repaid out of income from the 
securities the British Treasury had used as collateral. 

The Treasury in London had acquired some of these securities outright 
and had borrowed others. To get a loan of $425-million now, the Treasury 
would have to get powers to reborrow. 














The slump in world commodity markets (page 176) has London 
PAGE 183 worried. 














INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK Continues) 
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Dropping prices for raw materials, especially rubber, wil! cut the sterling 
area’s dollar earnings just when Britain needs every cent it can get. 

Spot prices for rubber, London’s biggest dollar earner, dropped this 
week to below 40¢ a pound. in October the spot price was 55¢. 

London also expects a drop in the volume of its rubber sales. That's 
because U.S. synthetic output is rising rapidly and because less and less 
Indonesian rubber is being sold via Singapore. 

eo 

Chile is so worried by the commodity slump that it may ask for an 
entirely new deal on copper. 

Here’s the story: For about a year now, Chilean producers have been 
selling 80% of their copper output at 27%2¢ a lb.—mainly to the U. S. 
The other 20% has gone to the Chilean government, which has been 
selling it as high as 60¢ a Ib. Now it’s reported in Santiago that 4,000 
tons have been sold to West Germany for only 45¢ a !b.; also, that the 
Chilean government still holds 35,000 tons. 

So the Chilean government may be ready to give up its 20% of total 
output. Instead, it may suggest that the producers sell the entire output 
at a fixed price of 27Y2¢ a Ib. plus a 6¢ export tax. 

It's hard to see how Washington can accept such a deal. The big 
American copper producers in Chile are sure to fight the export tax tooth 
and nail. 











& 

The U. S. has some other tough problems in Latin America 

There’s been no settlement yet of the bitter dispute with friendly Brazil 
over the earnings of U. S. companies operating in that country (BW-Feb. 
9’52,p144). 

And now President Peron of Argentina is working the labor frorit 
to hit at the U.S. At a meeting in Paraguay last week, Peron’s boys set 
up an anti-U. S. Latin American labor confederation. This outfit will prob- 
ably work with the big Mexican Communist union (CTAL) to fight American 
private investment and military cooperation with the U. S. 

* 

Troubles below the equator are bringing business pressure on the 
State Dept. One idea is to beef up State’s Latin American division with 
a new super-ambassador. 

Such a post would have to be filled by a top-level diplomat, prefer- 
ably someone with both business and government experience. His first 
job probably would be in Brazil, to iron out the investment problem 

There’s no doubt about the need for a new approach in that country. 
Last week it looked as if there would be a compromise that would satisfy 
U.S. investors. Then the U.S. members of the Joint Brazilian-U. S. Com- 
mission said they favored a $75-million World Bank loan to Brazil, regard- 
less of what was done to settle the investment question. Now it appears 
the Brazilians aren’t so willing to compromise. 

* 

Britain’s National Coal Board is trying to push sales of Welsh anthra- 

cite in the U.S. and Canada. 


Last year anthracite exports were 280,000 tons to Canada, 20,000 to 
the U. S. 

These shipments more than offset the soft coal Britain is importing 
from the U.S. this winter. But the NCB still would like to double sales 
here during the next year or two. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 23, 1952, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 























CONGRESS PARTY’S NEHRU polled up the votes, but unless he can quash Red gains by easing poverty, disease, and hunger . . . 


India Could Fall Into Communist Lap 


DEFEATED, but not discouraged, Com- 
munist Dange sees a rosy future for India. 
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The results of India’s first democratic 
elections have made one thing crystal 
lear. From now on, the U.S. and 
Britain will-be pitted against the forces 
of Moscow and Peiping for influence 
in India—with the stakes as high as 
those we lost in China. 

Ihe elections, just ended, unex- 
pectecty proved that Communist 
strength inside India is very real. The 
Communist party emerged from the 
voting as the No. 2 political group. The 
next five years will see a running fight 
between Prime Minister Nehru’s Con- 
gress party and the Reds, now led by 
S. A. Dange. 

Since India achieved independence 
in 1947, Nehru twice has saved his 
country from disaster—first, from a 
Hindu-Moslem civil war, and second, 
from rule by Fascist-minded Hindu ex- 
tremists. Now Nehru faces his third 
task: to save India from the Red threat. 
¢ Hidden Strength—Not that the In- 
dian Communists are vet a challenge 


to Nehru’s rule. The Congress party 
will have about 340 of the 495 seats in 
the House of the People at New Delhi, 
plus coutrol of almost all the state legis- 
latures. By contrast, the Reds have 
barely 30 seats in the national legisla- 
ture—and not a chance of controlling 
more than two state governments. 

But that’s no yardstick of the poten- 
tial strength the Communists have in 
India. The party went into the election 
with only about 30,000 regular mem 
bers and relatively few candidates. De- 
spite this, it got the support of about 
6-million voters (nearly 100-million 
voted). That’s a ratio of one party 
member to 200 voters, a record no 
Communist party has ever achieved be- 
fore in any country. 


1. The Score Board 

For weeks to come, Indian and for- 
cign political experts will be assessing 
the reasons for the Communist show- 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 
BRIEFS 


—= 


Bulk materials are moved quickly by 
Wellman Traveling Bridges. This bridge, 
overall length 577 feet, unloads boats and 
serves ore stockpiles covering many acres. 


Fastest method of unloading lake ore 
freighters is with Wellman Hulett-type 
Unloaders. These machines scoop up ore 
from freighter, feed it back continuously 
to railroad cars or stockpile. Big freighters 
are unloaded in a matter of hours. 

F 


Dock unloading time is cut with battery 
of Wellman Level-Luffing Wharf Cranes 
on the job. For machinery to move heavy 
bulk materials, or for special steel mill 
equipment, call on Wellman. Wellman 
will build it... better! The Wellman Engi- 
neering Company, 7000 Central Avenue, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 





ing. But already it is pretty clear what 
the three principal factors were: 

Food shortage. India has been des- 
perately short of food the past few 
years. Partition put some of the grain 
supply out of reach in Pakistan, and 
political troubles in Burma cut the rice 
supply. Meantime, the population has 
grown at a 4-million-a-year clip. On 
top of this, there has been a shortage of 
cloth, the other essential in the Indian 
standard of living. This shortage was 
especially serious during 1951, when a 
good part of India’s cotton textile out- 
put was exported. 

By and large, the Communists got 
their votes where the people were 
hungriest and worst clothed. 

Imperial administration. The Nehru 
government took over the British ad- 
ministrative setup lock, stock, and 
barrel. About all it did was to replace 
the top British civil servants with In- 
dians. For example, in the rural dis- 
tricts the old land tax is collected by 
officials of the state governments as it 
always was. Villagers never know 
whether or not their tax benefits will 
show up as village schools, medical 
facilities, and the like. 

According to some authorities on 
India, Nehru could have denied the 
Communists many votes if he had re- 
vamped this whole system. By setting 
up district councils to collect the taxes 
and spend the money locally, he could 
have put the administration in close 
touch with the people. 

Cold war. Middle-class Indian intel- 
lectuals, from whom the Communists 
draw their hard core, are increasingly 
influenced in their thinking by the 
East-West struggle. They see only two 
alternatives for India—Western-style de- 
mocracy or communism. As long as 
the cold war lasts, many from this in- 
fluential group probably will choose 
communism, either because they think 
it offers the best solution to India’s 
problems or because they think they 
are backing a winner. 


ll. The Next Move 


There’s no doubt that Moscow and 
Peiping will exploit their advantages in 
India to the full. Probably first will 
come a move to transform the Indian 
Communist party from what the Reds 
call a “cadre” party to a mass political 
party. Also, they will maneuver to get 
actual, if not nominal, control of the 
states where they rolled up the highest 
votes—Madras, Hyderabad, and Travan- 
core-Cochin. ; 
¢ Moscow Propaganda—From now on 
the Indian party will get plenty of cash 
and plenty of propaganda material from 
Moscow. For some time now the Krem- 
lin has been flooding India with Rus- 
sian books and magazines, translated 
into English and the chief Indian 


languages. This propaganda literature 
is priced low enough to attract many 
buyers. Moscow also capitalizes on In- 
dian sympathy for Communist China. 
Peiping spokesmen in India claim that 
Mao Tse-tung has solved the very prob- 
lems that India faces. 

The many Indians who are oppressed 

by poverty and hunger listen longingly 
to Soviet propaganda. Talk of what has 
been done in Russia and China for the 
“common man” hurts the prestige of 
India’s Congress party, which in the 
days of British rule promised the people 
a prosperity that they have failed to 
achieve. 
e Bid for Support—The Russians are 
also trying to get business support. At 
an international! industries fair now run- 
ning in Bombay, the Russians have 
turned up with 900 tons of machinery 
and manufactured goods. To house 
this stuff, they built a palatial pavilion 
that completely outshines the other 
exhibits. 

Russian officials, on hand for the 
trade fair, are telling the Indians this 
story: What India most needs is capital 
goods to develop its own industries. 
The U.S. and Britain are so busy re- 
arming that they cannot supply these 
goods. We, the Soviets, can supply 
them immediately and in any quantity. 

The next Soviet economic move will 

robably come at the International 
Rnastale Conference that’s to be held 
in Moscow early in April to foster trade 
with the non-Communist world. A 15- 
man delegation from India is slated to 
attend this trade conference. 


lll. Counterattack 


Despite N« 
the cold war, h 
internal Comn 
Up to now, h 
lock up the C 


; neutral attitude in 
not likely to take the 
nist threat lying down. 
hief tactic has been to 
mmunists whenever they 
use violence. But it is obvious now that 
the real problem is to make enough 
headway against poverty, starvation, and 
disease to convince the Indian masses 
that democra 1 better way out than 
communism 

To do that, Nehru will have to bring 
his administration closer to the people. 
Even more important, he will have to 
put some steam behind the $3.8-billion 
five-year plan that was announced last 
year by the government’s National 
Planning Con sion. 

The big emphasis of this economic 
development program is on irrigation 
and agriculture, which are to get $946- 
million and $403-million respectively. 
These investments are expected to add 
to India’s food production 7.2-million 
tons of grains and 690,000 tons of 
sugar. Also they are slated to boost 
output of 2-million bales and 
of cotton by 1.2-million bales 

Transport communications are 
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These keys unlock 
GREATER VALUES FOR YOU IN °52! 


ERE are the five new cars General Motors 
offers you for ’52. 


Each has a famous name of its own: Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac. 

Each has its own personality in styling, appoint- 
ments, features, power. 

But all enjoy an advantage which stems from 
the research into better ways to do things — 
the testing of everything from the integrity of 
metal to the soundness of design — the broad 
knowledge of engineering and manufacturing 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday 
evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


methods which General Motors provides. 

The results, as you will discover, are comfort, 
convenience, performance unknown a few 
years ago. 

Each year witnesses new advances — and we 
believe you will find these newest cars, now 
readied for the market, the finest we have built 
thus far. 


We invite you to see them now at your local 
GM dealer’s — and you will know why “your 
key to greater value” appears on the key of 
every car. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Your Key to Greater Value 


¢ The Key to a General Motors Car 








due to get $815-million, the bulk of it 
for rehabilitation of railways and road 
building. : 

Some critics in India say that this 
program isn’t ambitious enough. The 
Planning Commission itself admits that 
all it will do is restore “‘prewar avail- 
ability of essential consumer goods by 
1956.” The critics also point out that 
all the big irrigation projects were blue- 


problems: housing. His new colony 
of 50 low-cost houses at Ravensburg, in 
southern Germany, provides cosy le- 
bensraum for 100 families. 

Che Eissing homes have a faint re- 
semblance to Long Island’s fabulous 
Levittown development, but there’s a 
strong continental, almost fairyland, air 
about them. And unlike Levitt homes, 
each Eissing unit has two, three-room 
apartments. They’re built high-peaked, 
the second story juts out over the first. 


Ls 


printed by the British, that transporta- 
tion is to be merely ‘chabilitated, not 
expanded. They would like to see at 
least the irrigation projects rushed 
through ahead of schedule. 


IV. U.S.’ Money Role 


If Nehru’s India is to achieve even 
the limited five-year-plan goals, there 


. Chronic Housing Shortage 


Architect Robert Eissing, of Osna- 
brueck, is tackling one of West Ger- 
many’s knottiest economic and social 


That’s to provide equal space for both 
apartments. Eissing has a lot more 
ideas for home building, keeps pester- 
ing his tenants for suggestions. 

Cost is rock-bottom—for West Ger- 
many. The homes cost 10,000 Deutsche 
Marks, rent is 45 DM monthly. While 
that would be about $2,400 and $11 
respectively at the official exchange rate, 
in terms of real income the mark and 
the dollar average out about one to 
one. That's still dirt cheap. A new 
house—even a small one—usually costs 
between 20,000 DM and 30,000 DM 


in most of West Germany. 


will have to be substantial help from 
the U.S. Chester Bowles, U.S. Am- 
bassador to New Delhi, recently told 
Congress that India needs $1-billion 
over the next four years. 

But Congress, which finds Nehru’s 
neutrality hard to take, tumed a deaf 
ear to Bowles’ plea, and the State 
Dept. isn’t expecting Congress to ap- 
prove more than $100-million in the 
fiscal 1953 mutual aid appropriations. 
That will be double the current U.S. 
aid program for India (mostly for agri- 
culture). But it’s still not the kind of 
money that would change the Indian 
economic outlook. 
¢ Private Capital—It’s possible, of 
course, that in the next few years U.S. 
private capital will have a big impact 
on India—especially if Nehru goes all 
out to beat the Communists on the 
home front. It’s a good sign that the 
Nehru government, which once feared 
dollar investment, now has the welcome 
mat out for U.S. industry. 

Broadly speaking, two routes are 
open for private investment. U.S. com- 
panies can make deals with the Indian 
government | those just closed by 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. and the Cali 
fornia Texas Oil Co. Stanvac is build 
ing a $30-mill efinery near Bombay, 
and Caltex has a similar project at 
Vizagapatam on the east coast. After 
long negotiations, the two U.S. oil 
firms got New Delhi to agree to terms 
that include 5-year guarantee against 
nationalization and assurances on the 
transfer of profit 
e Tandem—On the other hand, U.S. 
companies can team up with Indian in- 
terests in the manufacturing field. 
Amcrican Cyanamid Co. has chosen 
this route to st in a dyestuff and 
pharmaceuti plant at Bulsar, near 
Bombay. This plant will produce 
enough sulfa drugs to meet India’s 
needs. Cyanamid has put up 10% of 
the capital in the venture, plus the en 
gineering kn yw for construction 
and operation 

U.S. interests are now looking over 
the steel picture in India. The country 
is short of steel capacity, probabls 
would welcome an American steel plant 
project on about the same terms as the 
oil companies got 

Another field 
synthetic textil 
be used both b 
dustry (for mixing 
tire industry 
e Last Call—Old-timers in India say 
this about the problem of private U.S. 
investment: India is sobered by four 
years of self-help with small results. 
It’s now ready to welcome foreign in- 
vestors who can contribute to the coun- 
try’s economic health. But time is 
running out. If things take their na- 
tural course, they are bound to go in 
Russia’s favor 


1 


that is wide open is 
Synthetic fibers could 
the cotton textile in 
ind by the rubber 
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SHIPPING 
ELECTRICAL 
PARTS? 


Cut packaging costs! Cut la- 
bor assembly! Cut shipping 
costs! Prevent damage! 

Do as other leading manu- 
facturers of electrical equip- 
ment parts: 

Use TEKWOOD*’... tough, 
versatile, low-cost Tekwood. 
The Kraftpaper - and - hard - 
wood sandwich. 





Tekwood is light... strong 
... durable. Won't shatter 
or splinter. Puncture-proof. 
Easy to work and handle. 
Hard to hurt. Meets military 
specifications. Send for sam- 
ples and details. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 

55 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

World’s largest plywood organization 

*U. S. Pat. No. 199784, T. M. Reg. 





4,000,000 per DAY 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price an practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate. Write for quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





NILS is saving time and worry for thousands 
of other firms, too! 

NATIONAL’S Truck Lease Plan releases capital, eliminates 

buying and maintenance worries, gives known-in-odvance 

costs and a fleet engineered to your needs—always clean, 

olways smart! 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
Members in chien 
Write for Booklet: Dept. B-1 - 23 E Jackson Blvd, Chicago 4 
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HeadingOverseas 


Dow Chemical is pushing 
its wares abroad on long-term 
basis, may eventually build 
overseas plants. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
is going after bigger and better business 
abroad. Last month it unveiled two 
new export subsidiaries, one to handle 
the Western Hemisphere, the other 
the rest of the world. Last week Dow 
officials decided on Brussels, Hong 
Kong, and Montevideo as the key bases 
for the assault on the foreign markets. 
¢ Warming Up—The branch offices 
are just a starter. Dow is talking about 
export as a long-term development, not 
a lick-and-a-promise sales push. 

Dow has been thinking long and 
hard about exporting more—a natural 
consequence of its drive to expand vol- 
ume. Until now, only 4% to 5% of 
gross sales ($340-million last year) went 
overseas, compared with an 8% aver- 
age for the chemical industry and 10% 
for U.S. business as a whole. Dow 
says it’s shooting for 10%, admits it has 
set its sights high. At any rate, heavy- 
weight chemical exporters like du Pont, 
Monsanto, American Cyanamid can ex- 
pect a new partner and competitor in 
Dow. 
¢ No Dumping Ground—Another fac- 
tor figured in the Dow decision. Some 
soft spots are beginning to develop in 
the U.S. market for several key chemi- 
cal products, such as caustic soda, 
chlorine, polystyrene. Demand eased 
up some abroad, too, as foreign buyers 
sat back hoping for price cuts. Dow 
hopes that wider distribution and vigor- 
ous selling will. help take up slack. 

But the Dow plans weren’t conceived 
as a convenient way to unload surpluses. 
Once it begins to pump a product into 
foreign markets, Dow says it will dis- 
tribute the product come rain or shine, 
slack or heavy demand. If demand 
exceeds supply, allocations abroad will 
be made on the same basis as they 
would be at home. Dow especially 
wants to break down the idea abroad 
that many big U.S. outfits go into ex- 
port sales just to dump stuff that won’t 
sell at home. 
¢ The Gamut—Dow plans to sell its 
whole range of chemical products 
abroad. But it will sell only where a 
specific product is competitive, and that 
varies around the world. Dow’s big 
salicylic acid tonnage, for example, 
might not be competitive. Other prod- 
ucts—caustic soda, phenol, solvents, 
polystyrene—probably would be in many 
areas. Dow’s only foreign subsidiary to 
date, Dow Chemical Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., manufactures a fairly broad line 





—and a 5 YEAR WARRANTY 


This illustrated specification bulletin on 
Brunner self contained floor type room 
air conditioners will open your eyes — give 
you new ideas of how much a dollar can 
buy in air conditioning advantages. 

BRUNNER AIR CONDITIONERS are attractive 
and compact —they belong in any location. 
You will be pleased with the price, too. 


Self Contained 
4 Sizes: 3, 5, 7% 
and 10 hp. 


EXCLUSIVE 
5 YEAR 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


BUT LOOK INSIDE a Brunner — make com- 
parisons. See why they deliver full rated 
capacity. See the reasons for their carefree, 
quiet, low cost operation. 


SEE WHY Brunner Air Conditioning is pre- 
ferred for offices, factories, stores — wher- 
ever temperature and humidity control is 
needed to attract sales, help manufactur- 
ing and improve morale. 


TO FURTHER PROVE Brunner is your best 
air conditioning buy we offer a 5 Year 
Protection Policy on the Brunner “open 
* type” compressors installed in 

ee all Brunner Air Conditioners. 
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clues: to the solution of management men’s problems. 


Published twice monthly—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$4.50 per line ($2.50 per 
line for positions wanted ads), minimum 3 lines. 
Write for special rates for Business Services Ads. Address box 


2 words for box number. 


number replies c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 


Allow 5 average words as line; count 


NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


D. sei, 
Career Opportunity In 
established, professional management consult- 
ing firm offers permanent positions to executive 
caliber candidates, college graduates, 30 to 38, 
with substantial industrial experience and rec- 
»rds of growth in at least one of these areas,— 
marketing, manufacturing, engineering and ac- 
counting (costs, budgets, control reports). 
Will work with cliente” managements, survey- 
ing and analyzing business problems. Home 
week-ends when assigned out of town. Attrac- 
tive salary and bonus with opportunity to ad- 
vance through firm's professional levels. 
plies, handled confidentially, should 
briefly education and experience. If you are not 
available, please refer this opening to a quali- 
fied individual. Box 3406 


Due To Expanding Business, We Have ings 
at present for plant superintendents, divisional 
sales managers, office managers, accountants 
and other positions in the management. Prod- 
ucts manufactured and sold are margarine, 
salad dressings, cucumber wafers, prune juice 
and peanut butter. Address in writing, your re- 
ply to Mr. Stephen J. Bartush, president, Shedd- 
Bartush Foods, Inc., 14401 Dexter Boulevard, 
Detroit 6, Michigan. Give in first letter, age, 
marital status and full detail of your past ex- 
perience; territories covered, ete. No personal 
interviews granted until arranged for 


Interested in a Sales Management position with 
a Future? We have openings that will pay up 
to $25,000 per year. For full particulars see 
our 2-page ads in February issues of Oppor- 
tunity and Specialty Salesman magazines and 
our full page ad in February issue of Coronet. 
On news-stands . January 25 No Inquiries 
Answered From This Ad. Saladmaster Sales 
Inc., 131-B2—Howell Street, Dallas, Texas 


Vacant "| 











y 
Executives — Cont a g 

personal requirements met thru our flexible 
procedures, with full protection of your present 
position. We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate successfully for you. 
Details on request. Jepson Executive Service. 
(Est. 1939). 1083 Porter Bidg., Kansag City 2. 


Positi Wanted" 
Brazil: Technical Sales—Market Development 


American Chemical engineer, 30 single, connec- 
tions. English, Portuguese, Spanish perfectly. 
6 years: Process equipment, packaging machin- 
ery, synthetic-natural adhesives, chemical spe- 
cialties instrumentation. Supervisory record. 
Tap references. Ability, character and person- 
ality above average. Aces Employment Agency. 
R. 7 de Abril 264(s 601A) Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Chief Engineer (available) Executive Mech. Eng. 
B.S, 46 gee and tools & dies a specialty 
Exp. in directing all eng. activities, product 
design, estimating, processing, tool design, tool 
fabrication, time study, standards, methods. 
Box 3109 


C dost, iheniinagineall Muna y mer mee ere | 











market research. New product investigation, 
design, sales potential. Acquaintance with farm 
organizations, leaders, trends and current rv- 
search throughout U. 8S. Consulting relationship 
preferred. Box 3303. 
Executive Assistant. Young woman with 8 years 
diversified experience as assistant to president 
of small manufacturing plant. College, business, 
engineering training — in Middle West. Will- 
ing to rel te. Box 338 
Invasion of Canada. if —y firm plans to begin 
operations or expand them in Canada my uni- 
versity training with years of experience in 
merchandising, sales, and organization in Can- 
ada should have no limit as your manager or 
special agent. Let's get together and talk it 
»ver. Box 325 
Letin American Position Desired. Young Execu- 
tive, 37, married. Top Administrative, with 
wide experience, good record. Graduate Me- 
chanical Engineer. $15,000. Resume. Box 2369 
MBA. 30, C di Experi d importing, 
purchasing, marketing, analyzing, administra- 
tion Ambitious, ability, imagination, organ- 
izer, productive.—Seeks position with future 
Box 2288 
Young (31) Sales Executive desires foreign 
Well qualified—Administration—Indus- 
Sales—Handling Personnel—Languages. 
directed as high as 1,000 men. Three 
yes European experience. Currently em- 
ployed. Box 3347. 


amaanGeling Opportunity ay 
ilabl stablished 


wholesaler with Coenen 1 em connec- 
tions. Will handle hardware, appliance or light 
industrial lines. Box 3346. 











190 


in Representative and Public Relations 
Agent For Orient. Box 3370. 
Foreign Representative Would like to act as 
your representative in Paris. Good offices & full 
secretarial services available. Can offer you 
economically the services and conveniences of 
an established European office. U. 8. A. citizen, 
40, wide foreign sales experience. Box 3368. 
Manufacturer's Agent, with active and suc- 
cessful record of many years’ standing, desires 
to add one line to sell to industrial customers. 
Has national sales organization, headquarters 
in New York, but will consider exclusive repre- 
sentation for northeast section of the county. 
Box 3306. 
Manufacturer's Representative, 36, experienced 
sales specialist seeks commercial or industrial 
product for aggressive presentation Texas and 
Southwest. Box 3387. 
Sales Engineer (Boston) Offers Manufacturer 
outstanding opportunity for representation in 
New England. Lic. prof. engineer, highly qual- 
ified to handle structural or mechanical items 
which require engineering a. Excel- 
lent sales record. Comm. basis. Box 3381. 
Sales Engineer, Ten years a Selling Air- 
eraft and Industrial accounts in Texas and 
Southwest. Desire strong progressive account. 
Box 3345. 
Seles Executive seeks uct of merit for 
promotion in Minnesota and Dakotas. Box 825 
Minneapolis. 
Washington, D. C., Repr ti Available 15 
years’ experience in selling to Federal Govern- 
ment Departments. Contracts. Specifications 
Priorities. James F. Hardy, Barr Bidg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Foreign Problems? Turn them over to McGraw- 
Representatives in 70 countries execute all 
kinds of business assignments. Market studies. 
Economic surveys. Confidential on-the-spot re- 
For details, write Overseas Business 
. McGraw-Hill International Corpora- 

tion, 330 West 42, New York N. ¥. 


1000 Embossed ‘Business Cards — Appointment 
Cards for only $3.95 postpaid—Send for free 
sample today—Maywood Industries, Inc., May- 
wood, Illinois. 


X-Ray Incorporated is your Detroit Office and 
Laboratory for Quality Control on materials 
purchased by you in this area. We offer Chemi- 
al, Spectrographic, Colorimetric, 
Microphotographic, and Radiographic 17 

Phone or write for complete information on our 
services. 13931 Oakland Ave., Highland Park 3, 
Michigan. TOwnsend 9-5400. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Automobile Hub Cap Cover (Plastic) Patent No. 
. J. Casabianca, P. O. Box 78, 




















Bronx 58, N. 


Profit Opportunity for ‘lifetime me business. Stort 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit. L. Cc. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 

Want a Capital Gain? A new consumer product 
needs backing for manufacture and promotion. 
If desired, inquire through your attorney. Box 
2551, Merchants Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sale 
Modern Factory Building 8400 sq. ft. price 
$85,000. Railroad siding nearby. Harrington 
Realty, Lyons, Wis. Phone Burlington 197 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Auto Fleet Leasing 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
Any number of Cars or Trucks 
No capital investment Better employee relations 
ew cars yearly Savings of = of dollars 
Unlimited mileage Write For Folder 
100% TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
Rehoboth, Delaware. Phone 3261 





disct ial Liq i dest. 





Bulk Purchases—Private cahs—deatiens tT 

| Since we are ambidextrous, operating with equal 

efficiency under any one of the three basic, yet 

widely divergent methods, there is no reason for 

our recommending any but the one method best 
suited to your exact requirements. 

| Hetz Constructors, Inc., P.O. Box 6718, Warren, 0. 





of products and has had good export 
business in the past. 

Dow hasn’t a filled in the specific 
details of the export push. At home, 
its selling has traditionally been through 
distributors, with the field sales force 
acting more as a missionary and idea 
crew supervising the distribution out- 
fits. That’s likely to be the pattern 
overseas. 

Generally, Dow talks of “increased 
activity” abroad. That would mean ap- 
pointing distributors under the new 
sales ofices. And it could mean build- 
ing plants. Dow is definitely pointing 
toward overseas manufacturing, thinks 
any such operation—when it comes— 
will probably be on a 50-50 basis with 
foreign capital 
¢ Twin Operation—Masterminding the 
export drive will be the twin subsidi- 
aries—Dow Chemical Inter-American, 
Ltd., and Dow Chemical International, 
Ltd. Dow’s former eastern sales man- 
ager, Clayton Shoemaker, will head 
both companies. For the time being, 
Hong Kong will cover the entire Far 
East market, Brussels will look after 
Europe and Africa, and Montevideo 
will be headquarters in Latin America. 

There’s good reason for two export 
subsidiaries instead of one. The Inter- 
American outfit will operate under the 
recent Western Hemisphere Trading 
Corporation Act which provides ex- 
emption from U.S. excess profits taxes. 


To Paris for MSA 


Nathaniel Samuels, New York businessman, 
went to Paris last week to help the Mutual 
Security Agency tighten its contacts with 
industry in Western Europe. So far, MSA 
hasn’t done so much to encourage private 
business there as its predecessor, ECA, did. 
Samuels knows international business well. 
He has been head of Amitas, New York 
affiliate of Sofina, Belgian-controlled hold- 
ing company that has public utility interests 
in Europe, South America, Africa. 
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THE TREND 


The Twisting Path of Political Economics 


Carrying water on both shoulders remains an awkward 
exercise, if one is to judge by the President’s recent mes- 
sage to Congress asking for a stronger Defense Production 
Act on a two-year basis (BW—Feb.16'52,p28). The mes- 
sage tries to say (1) that the President is standing virtu- 
ally alone against the inflation tide, with little help from 
Congress; (2) that tightening down on the margin be- 
tween business costs and selling prices is the key spot 
to improve the present price control program. 

BUSINESS WEEK has supported the need for price ceil- 
ings since Korea as a necessary adjunct to fiscal and 
monetary controls in the fight on inflation. We think 
the need still exists, but the case made by the President 
contains so many holes that it cannot go uncontested. 

(1) The President foresees a rising inflationary threat 
of such proportions that a stronger law is needed. This, 
at a time when he has just submitted a budget that 
stretches out the rearmament program an extra year and 
eases the threat. Then there is the recent appointment 
of a seven-man committee in the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation to study decontrol of prices. That isn’t quite in 
step with the President’s look-ahead either. 

(2) In stating his case for increased authority, the 
President claims a great deal for direct controls in halting 
the second post-Korean surge of inflation about a year 
ago. They played a part. But the settling out of prices 
at that time should rightly be credited to other things— 
the doubling of the rate of consumer savings, the big 
budget surplus, and the tighter monetary policy that 
resulted from the Treasury-Federal Reserve “full accord” 
in March. 

(3) In advocating repeal of the Capehart Amendment, 
which requires that cost increases incurred from Korea 
to mid-1951 be taken into account in setting price ceil- 
ings, the message returns to a familiar theme that cost 
increases need not mean price increases. Maybe profits 
can be cut without damage, but the President pays no 
attention to possible consequences. Profits are the major 
source of financing the essential capital expansion pro- 
grams of industry today. Surveys of capital expenditure 
plans by business show that concern over financing is 
one of the major threats to their realization. 

Furthermore, as Ben Fairless of U.S. Steel pointed out 
the other day, cutting corporate profits by the device of 
allowing cost increases without price increases means 
billions of lost revenue to the government. The President 
makes no allowance for this, suggests no alternative tax 
source. Apparently, he would rely on deficit financing. 
But to feed inflation is scarcely the way to fight it. 

The message speaks of increasing productivity via 
technological progress and larger volume as the way to 
reconcile higher costs with constant or lower prices. 
That is a possible sequence, if improvements in efficiency 
are allowed to go to the consumer in reduced prices. 
But in our economy the tendency, fostered by the Admin- 
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istration, is for organized labor and agriculture to try 
to appropriate the gains of higher efficiency to themselves 
in higher wages and supply prices. But the President is 
silent on all that. 

(4) The message must be regarded as highly political 
when its emphasis on business as the culprit in the 
inflation fight is studied. The President wants more 
power to concentrate the price control squeeze on busi- 
ness prices and margins. This comes with singular ill 
grace when it is recalled that the Administration only 
about a year ago capitulated to labor union leaders on 
wage stabilization policy and that it has been careful not 
to disturb the established farm support programs. It 
comes with ill grace, too, when it is recalled that the 
President recently stated that he is not in agreement 
with the new policy of unpegging government bond 
ptices, a reform without which any kind of control of 
credit and the money supply would be impossible. 

The President’s message and its background hardly 
persuade us that his requests for added authority are 
justified. If Congress extends the present act for a year, 
it will have given the President all the powers he 
presently needs on this front of the inflation fight. 


Tito’s Monopolies 


Economic truths sometime turn up in queer places. 
The Communists in Yugoslavia have now discovered 
that monopolies go on being monopolies even when the 
state runs them. 

Right after the war Tito socialized every industry he 
could lay his hands on. At first the consumers took what 
they could get, and paid what they had to. Then the 
peasants began to gain power and to protest. The 
unpopular state enterprises were given longer ropes so 
they could compete with each other. Even that didn’t 
help the consumer. 

The Communists are now trying to wash their hands 
of the whole thing. They talk about Yugoslavia’s state- 
run companies as though they were capitalist inventions. 
They charge them with combining to control supplies, 
with setting the prices for raw materials and finished 
products, with barring competitors. They do everything 
but ask to have the Sherman antitrust law translated 
into Yugoslav. 

Tito no doubt has a political motive for this action 
to help meet unrest at home. Even so the whole incident 
has a wider meaning. The idea that a monopoly somehow 
sheds all its sins if only it is taken out of private hands 
and given to the government is not confined to Yugo- 
slavia. English nationalizers believe it. So, apparently, 
do some of their American cousins. Monopolies can 
and must be dealt with, but Tito’s experience is new 
evidence that communizing them causes more trouble 
than it cures. 
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We'll share 
your 
responsibility 


é 


- in hospitals, you have set routines. And 
emergencies. Human life is involved. You need 
always-available, hospital-safe elevator service. 

We'll provide this service. We deal in height. 
Moving people and material vertically. In hos- 
pitals, it’s patients, visitors, staff, food, linen, 
sterile supplies and freight. 

We can accept this responsibility because Otis 
is the only elevator manufacturer that designs 
and builds everything from pit to penthouse. 
Based on: 

Research that advances electronic operation * 
Planning that gives better service with fewer 
elevators * Engineering that turns tested the- 
ory into better elevatoring * Manufacturing 
that concentrates entirely on vertical transporta- 
tion * Construction that brings elevator-trained 
men to your installation * Service that keeps 
elevators available and hospital-safe. 

This background of elevator experience — 
unequalled anywhere — delivers the promise 
that forms the basis of every Otis contract: 
The world’s finest elevatoring. Otis Elevator 


Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y, 


Better elevatoring 
is the business of 


Passenger Elevators * Freight Elevators 
Electric Dumbwaiters ¢ Escalators 
Maintenance * Modernization 
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and to all 


of freedoms 
other ports 


around the world 


It stood, a slender seedling, on its Pacific 
slope before Columbus stood on San Salvador. 


Today, from this single tree alone, will 
come thousands of square feet of velvety- 
textured plywood, remarkably light but 
with the extraordinary strength so necessary 
for combat boats, military barracks, 
vehicles and boxcars ... plus a myriad of 
at-home uses for better building, fuller living. 


Monsanto takes satisfaction in serving the 
plywood industry and the many associations 
devoted to conservation and maximum 
utilization of this great natural resource. 


Soybean and casein glues made by Monsanto 
join the sheets of plywood in bonds far 
stronger than the wood fibres themselves. 
Wood gains added usefulness through other 
Monsanto products such as melamine, 
phenolic, resorcinol and urea-resin 
adhesives, Penta wood preservative and 
other insecticides for control of wood 

pests, phenolic and urea resins for 

bonding granulated wood. 


From this union of nature’s wood and 
modern chemistry come ¢ ountless products 
that go pouring across the docks of Brooklyn, 
San Francisco, New Orleans and all of 
freedom’s other ports . . . serving the cause 
of civilization around the world while 
they continue to make for more civilized 
living here at home. 


Monsanto Chemical Company, 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. Monsanto Canada Limited, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 
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Serving Industry. .. Which Serves Mankind 





